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PREFACE. 



'' I ^HE mode adopted in the preparation of this work 
has been to give, first, a . short notice of the poet, 
or of the literature of the period to which the Epic 
belonged, this being followed by an epitome of the Epic 
itself, interspersed with selected passages. It has been 
written in the hope that a book of this kind would prove 
a novelty, and find favourable reception in these days of 
popular literature, when frequent references are made to 
little known scenes and characters in the old poems, and 
that numerous readers might think it well to have their 
salient points brought before them in this way, who 
would not care, or be willing to give the time, to peruse 
the Epics in their entirety. A complete and intimate 
knowledge of these could only be obtained with little 
less than the labour of years, and with those who are 
unable to enter upon their study, but who may wish to 
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be acquainted with the general scope of the great Epics, 
without minuteness of detail or exhaustive treatment, 
this work may find acceptance. It is in some respect 
such as this that Coleridge asks : * Why are not more 
gems from our great authors scattered over the country ? 
Great works are not in everybody's reach ; and though 
it is better to know them thoroughly than to know 
them only here and there, yet it is a good work to 
give a little to those who have neither time nor means 
to get more.' 

It has been stated that in the whole range of literature 
there is scarcely a richer field than these poems for the 
exercise of the human intellect, but it is equally certain 
that it will not yield its harvest without toil ; and if in 
the extracts in the following epitomes some ears have 
escaped the hand or the edge of the sickle, it is hoped 
much good grain will still be found. The legends upon 
which some of the Epics — ^the * Iliad ' and * Nibel- 
ungen' especially — are based, afford inexhaustible in- 
struction ; and though no great reliance is to be placed 
upon them as historical facts, they reveal and describe 
a state of society of which the details may be looked 
upon as faithful and true. With regard to Spenser and 
Milton, the * Paradise Lost * being the noblest treasury 
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of poetry in the world, they are the most poetic of all 
poets, their names being still held in veneration, yet 
their poems are not read — many indeed, particularly with 
Spenser, finding it more a task than a pleasure. 

This is not the place, nor is it necessary, to have 
an elaborate essay upon Epic poetry or the structure 
of Epics; and it may suffice to say that, as sequent 
narratives of events, they should have, like a good 
novel, 'a beginning, a middle, and an end:' a 
coherent framework upon which the thoughts and 
ideas of the poet may gather and crystallise. 



December 1878, 
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THE CLASSIC POETS 



'TT^HE biography of the * father of poetry ' is involved 
^ in great obscurity and fable — so much so, that 
his very existence has been questioned, and assertions 
made that both the * Iliad ' and * Odyssey ' are but col- 
lections of traditionary ballads, strung together by some 
ingenious poet In relation to this latter assertion, some 
critics are of opinion that to understand the poetry of 
Homer aright it must be looked upon as a * grand com- 
bination of popular ballad materials and ballad tone 
elevated to the highest pitch of which it is capable, with 
the architectural form and structure of the epos.' No 
less than seven cities have contended for the honour of 
being the birthplace of Homer ; and of all the accounts 
which have been given of the poet, that related by 
Herodotus is the only one on which any reliance can 
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be placed, and even his is considered of doubtful 
authenticity by some authorities. According to that 
historian and biographer, Homer, or, to give him his 
proper name, Melesigenes, was bom about 900 b.c, at 
a place near Smyrna, on the banks of the river Meles. 
While yet a youth he was adopted by a schoolmaster 
named Phemius, after whose death the poet conducted 
the school in such a manner that it became a place of 
resort for both foreigners and natives. Melesigenes was 
afterwards induced to accompany a ship-captain on seve- 
ral voyages, but was left by him for a time at Ithaca on 
account of an affliction of the eyes ; and at this place 
the youthful poet learned from one Mentor many of 
those traditions regarding Ulysses which he afterwards 
embodied in the 'Odyssey.' He then removed to 
Colophon, where his sight failed him altogether; and 
he now began to wander about the country, reciting 
his poems in requital for the hospitality he received. 
Homer next found his way to Cumae, where he abode 
with one Tychius, a leather-dresser, and in this place he 
was held in great respect by the inhabitants, but on ask- 
ing if they would allow him a small pension in return 
for a poem in praise of their city, they refused on the 
ground that there would be no end to maintaining 
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Homeric or blind men, if they agreed to this request On 
this, Homer removed to Phocaea, where he resided for 
some time in the house of Thestorides, a schoolmaster, 
who offered to maintain the poet for the liberty of trans- 
cribing his verses. Thestorides afterwards went to 
Chios, and there gained great renown and wealth by 
reciting the verses of Homer as his own ; but the poet 
got information of this and went himself to Chios, 
when Thestorides immediately left that city. Homer 
opened a school of poetry at Chios, which proved very 
successful, and here he married and had two daughters 
bom to him. Having a desire to visit Athens, he 
embarked in a vessel to sail thither, but the voyage 
was unfortunate, and the vessel was driven ashore at 
Samos, where the poet remained during the winter 
in great poverty. Winter over, he again set sail for 
Athens, but landing by the way at los, he there fell sick 
and died. 

Homer was held in such reverence and veneration 
after his death that not only were statues erected to his 
memory, but even sacrifices and worship were accorded 
to him. Every fifth year a festival was held, and medals 
were struck in honour of the poet at Chios ; while in 

« 

Egypt, in like manner, Ptolemy Philopater consecrated 
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his memory by building a temple, within which was a 
statue of the poet, surrounded by emblematic represent- 
ations of the seven cities which claimed to be his 
birthplace. 

The * Iliad,' which is Homer's best and greatest 
work, is an account of the latter part of the siege of 
Troy or Ilium, the principal event in the long war 
between the Trojans, 'the quellers of the steed,' and 
the * brass-clad Grecians.' The war had originated in 
the abduction of Helen, wife of Menelaus of Sparta, 
by Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy. Hecuba, the 
mother of Paris, while he was yet an infant, had revealed 
to her some dreadful portents which showed that Paris 
was destined to be the destroyer of his country. To 
avert this if possible the infant Paris was abandoned on 
Mount Ida, but here he was found and taken care of by 
some shepherds, who were charmed by the great beauty 
of the child, and Paris remained with them till he grew 
to manhood. At the dispute of Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva, as to which was the most beautiful, Paris 
was chosen to act as umpire — each goddess tried to 
bribe him in her favour, Juno with power, Minerva with 
wisdom, and Venus with the possession of the fairest of 
earthly women. Paris decided in favour of Venus, who 
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thus became possessed of the prize — the famous golden 
apple of Discord — and by this means he brought upon 
King Priam and Troy the resentment of Juno and 
Minerva in the war which shortly after began. Having 
been acknowledged by Priam as his son, Paris made an 
expedition to Sparta, where he was received with great 
hospitality and kindness by Menelaus the king, which 
he treacherously repaid by carrying off Helen to Troy 
during a temporary absence of her husband Menelaus 
at Crete. Helen, the fairest woman on earth, was the 
daughter of King Tyndareus of Sparta — according to 
some legends she was the daughter of Jupiter and Leda, 
wife of Tyndareus — and was of such matchless beauty 
that at the age of ten she was stolen away by Theseus, 
who was enamoured with her, but was soon recovered 
by her brothers Castor and Pollux. The king her 
father, being apprehensive that a second abduction 
might prove more successful, bound all the suitors of the 
young princess, to the number of thirty, by an oath to 
aid Helen's future husband, whoever she might choose 
amongst them, by all and every means to recover her 
if ever such an abduction took place. When therefore 
she was carried off by Paris, the fulfilment of this oath 
brought all the princes of Greece to the siege of Troy or 
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Ilium, pre-eminent among these being Ulysses and 
Achilles, The latter was the son of Thetis daughter of 
Jupiter, and in beauty and bravery far exceeded all the 
other princes. During his infancy his mother had 
dipped him in the river Stjrx, and thus made every part 
of his body invulnerable, except the heel whereby she 
held him. Thetis afterwards gave her son the choice of 
two careers, either a long life of peace and obscurity, 
or a short and decisive one of glory and victory, when 
Achilles chose the latter. Knowing it had been foretold 
that Troy would not be taken without his aid, and also 
that if he went he should perish there, Thetis, to keep 
him from the dangerous expedition, concealed him at 
the court of Lycomedes, among whose daughters 
Achilles lived disguised as a girl Here he was dis- 
covered by Ulysses, who offered to the young girls a 
number of articles, some of feminine attire, and others 
of arms, when the young warrior betrayed himself by his 
choice; and soon after he joined the forces of Agam- 
emnon, brother of Menelaus and king of Greece, 
with fifty vessels manned by his Myrmidons, the bravest 
of the troops who took the field against Troy. 

According to various Greek legends the army con- 
sisted of upwards of one thousand ships, and as the 
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largest of these contained about two hundred and the 
smallest fifty men, it is believed that nearly one 
hundred thousand allied Greeks or Achaeans were 
engaged in the expeditioa Agamemnon was chosen 
general of the combined forces, but the leading princes 
were admitted into his counsel and aided in directing 
the operations of the war. When the ships sailed for 
the plains of Troy, they first lost their way, and were 
next detained by contrary winds at Aulis. A sacrifice 
was wanted to appease the angry gods who had thus de- 
layed the ships, and an oracle revealed to Agamemnon 
that the sacrifice must be his own daughter Iphigenia. 
To this the king would not consent, and took measures 
for dispersing the expeditionary force to their several 
homes, but was at length persuaded by the Grecian 
princes to sacrifice his daughter for the cause of Greece. 
As Calchas, the soothsayer and priest, raised the knife 
to strike the fatal blow, Iphigenia suddenly disappeared, 
and a beautiful white goat was found in her place for the 
sacrifice — the goddess Diana, on whose altar she was 
about to be immolated, having borne her away. The 
gods being thus appeased, the wind became favourable, 
and the galleys of Greece made their way easily to the 
shores of Troy, where they disembarked in such 
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numbers that the Trojans were unable to keep the 
field against them and retired within their city. The 
Greeks then kept watch and ward around the walls, 
devastating and plundering the surrounding shores. 
Here properly commences 

THE ILIAD. 

To vary the wearisome character of the leaguer of 
Troy, which has, at the commencement of the epic, 
now lasted ten years, the Grecian armies, under the 
leadership of Atrides Agamemnon, make an incursion 
upon some of the towns in the neighbourhood, and 
after sacking and plundering them, carry away many of 
the inhabitants. Among these captives are the *fair 
Briseis,' who had been taken by Achilles, and Chryseis, 
daughter of the priest of Phoebus Apollo at Lymessus, 
the prize of Agamemnon. The priest, Chryses, goes to 
the Grecian camp and requests the freedom of his 
daughter, but Agamemnon rudely repulses him — 

* Hence, on thy life, and fly these hostile plains, 
Nor ask, presumptuous, what the king detains ; 
Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod. 
Nor trust too far these ensigns of thy god. 
Mine is thy daughter, priest, and shall remain, 
And prayers, and tears, and bribes, shall plead in vain.' 
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The trembling priest at this refusal appeals to Apollo 

for vengeance on the Greeks, to which the sun-god 

responds by sending a pestilence upon them, which lasts 

for nine days. A council of the chiefs is held, and the 

soothsayer Calchas reveals the cause of the pestilence to 

be the refusal of the king to release the daughter of the 

priest of Apollo. The king is furious at the revelation, 

but, on being reasoned with, eventually agrees to give 

up Chryseis if some of the other chiefs will give to him 

one of their captives to take her place in his tent, 

and pointedly refers to Briseis, the prize of Achilles. 

Incensed at this demand, Achilles half draws his sword, 

but his wrath is restrained by Minerva, who suddenly 

appears to him — * of the rest none other saw her there ' 

— and only replies by a furious denunciation of the 

greed and insolent pride of Agamemnon, for whom and 

in whose cause, and that of his brother Menelaus, he 

will no longer fight 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breast forsook, 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke : 
* O monster ! mixed of insolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! 
When wert thou known in ambushed fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war ? 
'Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to tr}', 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 
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So much 'tis safer through the camp to go, 
And rob a subject than despoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and base ! 
Sent in Jove's anger on a slavish race, 
Who, lost to sense of generous freedom past. 
Are tamed to wrongs, or this had been thy last. 
• •••••• 

By this I swear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, she shall call in vain. 
When, flushed with slaughter, Hector comes to spread 
The purpled shore with mountains of the dead. 
Then shalt thou mourn th' affront thy madness gave, 
Forced to deplore, when impotent to save : 
Then rage in bitterness of soul, to know 
This act has made the bravest Greek thy foe.' 

He spoke ; and furious hurled against the ground 
His sceptre starred with golden studs around, 
Then sternly silent sat. 

Agamemnon cares not for the scorn and threats of 
Achilles, who is at length prevailed upon to relinquish 
his captive by the intercession and arguments of old 
Nestor, and the king sends to the tent of Achilles two 
unwilling heralds to bring away * Briseis of the dainty 
cheek,' while at the same time he restores Chryseis^ to 
her father, and the plague is stayed. 

Achilles, still angry, wanders away to the sea-shore, 
there to vent his spleen and bewail his insulted honour ; 
and then appeals to Thetis, his goddess-mother, for 
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comfort. The goddess responds to his call, and con- 
soles the angry hero by telling him she will try and 
induce Father Jupiter to enable the Trojans for a time 
to have the mastery over the Greeks, and thus cause 
Agamemnon to regret the strong arm of Achilles, and 
ultimately restore the captive Briseis. Thetis,' to fulfil 
this promise, now winged her way to Olympus, but the 
mighty Jupiter has already promised his wife Juno that 
he would not add further to the honour of Achilles, and 
was somewhat reluctant in acceding to the request 
of Thetis, but at last consents if only it can be hidden 
from the watchful queen of Olympus. That goddess, 
however, has seen and suspected the purport of the 
interview between Jupiter and his daughter, and at 
once reproaches him with the intention of helping the 
son of Thetis; but the ruler of Olympus heeds not 
Juno's scolding reproof, and bids her be silent in such 
a manner as to cause the other gods to tremble with 
fear. 

Jupiter, to fulfil his promise, now sends a deceptive 
dream to Agamemnon, encouraging him to persist in 
the siege of Troy, and at daybreak the king calls a 
council of the chiefs. Wishing to test their faithfulness 
to his cause — ^which he fears is weakened by the defec- 
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tion of Achilles and his Myrmidons, as well as by the 
late pestilence — the king proposes to raise the siege and 
return home. Weary and dissatisfied, as they could not 
but be with their long and fruitless leaguer of Troy, the 
army wish no better counsel, and immediately prepare 
to embark in their ships. This retreat, however, does 
not accord with the plans of the Olympian gods, and 
Minerva is despatched by Juno to Ulysses, who is 
commanded to take the sceptre of Agamemnon and 
beat back the recreant Greeks from their galleys ; while 
with the chiefs he uses the more politic powers of 
praise and persuasion ;^ 

' Warriors like you, with strength and wisdom blessed, 
By brave examples should confirm the rest. 
The monarch's will not yet revealed appears ; 
He tries our courage, but resents our fears. 
The unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 
Not thus the king in secret council spoke. 
Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour springs ; 
Beware ! for dreadful is the wrath of kings.' 

But if a clamorous vile plebeian rose. 
Him with reproof he checked, or tamed with blows — 
* Be still, thou slave ! and to thy betters yield ! 
Unknown alike in council and in field ! 
Ye gods, what dastards would our hosts command ! 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 
Be silent, wretch ! and think not here allowed 
That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd. 
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To one sole monarch Jove commits the sway ; 
His are the laws> and him let all obey.' 

With words like these the troops Ulysses ruled, 
The loudest silenced, and the fiercest cooled. 

Again the chiefs are convened in council, when 
Thersites, 'the ugliest man who came to Troy,' com- 
mences to abuse the king for his conduct to Achilles 
and to the army, says he will obey Agamemnon no 
longer, and urges the assembled Greeks to desert his 
standard ; but here anew Ulysses interferes and chastises 
the outspoken Thersites for his revilings, then turning 
to the assembled Greeks, he harangues them upon 
their defection and attempted flight, and urges a further 
prosecution of the siege of Troy — 

* For mean it were and sorry so long here to remain. 
And empty-handed turn at last, and our dear homes regain/ 

Calchas and Nestor follow in a similar strain, and at 
last *the Greeks of the, curling crest' agree to stay. 
After a sacrifice to the gods, the king sets his army in 
order of battle, and the rival hosts are confronted and 
waiting the signal for the onset — 

When to the van, before the sons of fame 
Whom Troy sent forth, the beauteous Paris came, 
In form a god ! the panther's speckled hide 
Flowed o'er his armour with an easy pride, 
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His bended bow across his shoulders flung, 
His sword beside him negligently hung ; 
Two pointed spears he shook with gallant grace, 
And dared the bravest of the Grecian race. 

Menelaus, the husband of Helen, at once springs 
from his chariot in response to the challenge, and 
advances to meet 'vainglorious Paris, gallant gay;' 
but the latter, *smit with a conscious sense,' shrinks 
back with dread when he sees who has come forward, 
and ignominiously flies for safety to the Trojan host 
Here he is met by his brother, ' bright-crested Hector,' 
who reproaches him for his cowardice — 

' Unhappy Paris ! but to women brave ! 
So fairly formed, and only to deceive ! 
Oh, hadst thou died when first thou saw'st the light, 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite ! 
A better fate than vainly thus to boast, \ 

And fly, the scandal of the Trojan host. 
Gods ! how the scornful Greeks exult to see 
Their fears of danger undeceived in thee ! * 

Paris, stung by the reproof, again proposes to fight 
Menelaus in sight of both armies on the open plain — 
the fair Helen to be the prize of the victor,' and the 
glory and honour of the war also to be given to the army 
of the successful champion. Hector rejoices at this, 
and at once steps out firom the Trojan ranks to make 
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arrangements for the combat with the king of the 
Greeks. 

While all this is being done, Iris, *the various god- 
dess of the rainbow,' descends from Olympus and visits 
Helen in her chamber — telling her of the approaching 
combat, Iris brings Helen to the ramparts of the city 
to witness it. Here she takes a place among the elders 
of Troy, who are gathered to look upon the hostile 
forces, and even th6y confess themselves charmed with 
the wondrous beauty of her who is the cause of the 
war. 

' Now little blame, nor mickle shame, to fight for dame so 
fair! 
Ha ! well for such a charmer may Greek and Trojan brook 
Long years of wars, so goddess-like in figure and in look ! ' 

Priam, the venerable king of Troy, places Helen be- 
side himself, and asks her to indicate to him the heroes 
and notable men among the crested Grecians. Of those 
who are thus pointed out are Agamemnon, ' wide-ruling 
o'er the Greek ; ' the politic Ulysses ; gigantic Ajax, the 
Achaean bulwark; the Cretan king, Idomeneus; and 
last of all, Helen tries to search out her two brothers 
amid the martial array of the Grecian host — Castor, 
'the queller of the steed,' and Pollux, 'stout of fist ' — 
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but they, unknown to her, had abready fought their 
last fight, and sleep in death on the shores of Sparta. 

The preliminaries for the duel between Paris and 1 

Menelaus by this time are completed, sacrifices to the 
gods have been offered, and now lots are cast in a 
brazen helm by Hector to decide who first shall hurl 
the javelin, when Paris is fortunate. 

Both armies sat the combat to survey. 
Beside each chief his azure armour lay, 
And round the lists the generous coursers neigh. 
The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 
In gilded arms magnificently bright : 
The purple cuishes clasp his thighs around, 
With flowers adorned, with silver buckles bound : 
Lycaon's corselet his fair body dressed, 
Braced in, and fitted to his softer breast : 
A radiant baldrick, o'er his shoulders tied, 
Sustained the sword that glittered at his side : 
His youthful face a polished helm o'erspread ; 
The waving horsehair nodded on his head : 
His figured shield, a shining orb, he takes. 
And in his hand a pointed javelin shakes. 
With equal speed, and fired by equal charms, 
The Spartan hero sheathes his limbs in arms. 

Now round the lists the admiring army stand. 
With javelins fixed, the Greek and Trojan band. 
Amidst the dreadful vale the chiefs advance. 
All pale with rage, and shake the threatening lance. 
The Trojan first his shining javelin threw ; 
Full on Atrides' ringing shield it flew ; 
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Nor pierced the brazen orb, but with a bound 
Leaped from the buckler blunted on the ground. 
Atrides then his massy lance prepares, 
In act to throw, but first prefers his prayers : 

* Give me, great Jove ! to punish lawless lust, 
And lay the Trojan gasping in the dust : 
Destroy the aggressor, aid my righteous cause, 
Avenge the breach of hospitable laws : 
Let this example future times reclaim. 
And guard from wrong fair friendship's holy name.' 
He said, and poised in air the javelin sent : 
Through Paris' shield the forceful weapon went. 
His corselet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And, glancing downward, near his flank descends. ; 
The wary Trojan, bending from the blow. 
Eludes the death, and disappoints his foe : 
But fierce Atrides waved his sword, and struck 
Full on his casque ; the crested helmet shook ; 
The brittle steel, unfaithful to his hand, 
Broke short : the fragments glittered on the sand. 
The raging warrior to the spacious skies 
Raised his upbraiding voice and angry eyes : 
* Then is it vain in Jove himself to trust ? 
And is it thus the gods assist the just ? 
When crimes provoke us, Heaven success denies : 
The dart falls harmless, and the falchion flies.' 
Furious he said, and toward the Grecian crew 
(Seized by the crest) the unhappy warrior drew : 
Struggling he followed, while the embroidered thong 
That tied his helmet, dragged the chief along. 
Then had his ruin crowned Atrides' joy. 
But Venus trembled for the prince of Troy. 
Unseen she came, and burst the golden band. 
And left an empty helmet in his hand. 

B 
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The casque, enraged, amidst the Greeks he threw ; 
The Greeks with smiles the polished trophy view. 
Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 
In thirst of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 
The queen of love her favoured champion shrouds 
(For gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 

• • • • . 

The stern Atrides rages round the field ; 
So some fell lion, whom the woods obey, 
Roars through the desert, and demands his prey. 
Paris he seeks, impatient to destroy, 
But seeks in vain along the troops of Troy ; 
Even those had yielded to a foe so brave 
The recreant warrior, hateful as the grave. 

Paris having thus deserted the field, Agamemnon 
claims the victory for the Greeks, and demands that 
Helen be restored to her husband and his brother, 
Menelaus Atrides; but again there is interference on 
the part of the Olympian deities, and the demand of the 
Grecian king is refused. 

Juno will not consent that the Trojan war shall be 
ended by the fall of either Paris— (whom she hates, as 
the favourite of Venus) — or Menelaus, who is under 
her own special protection; and now she sends down 
Minerva, disguised as a Trojan warrior, to sow strife 
and dissension in their ranks, and break the truce 
between the two armies. Minerva accordingly per- 
suades Pandarus, the leader of the Trojan archers, to 
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shoot an arrow at Menelaus while he yet stands in the 
lists fretting and chafing at the escape of Paris, promis- 
ing the archer rich rewards if he slay the husband of 
Helen. Pandarus complies with the request of the 
disguised goddess, but as it is no part of her mission 
that Menelaus should seriously suffer, Minerva causes 
the truly-sped arrow to swerve a little, and the hero is 
only slightly wounded. Agamemnon is enraged at this 
treachery towards his brother, and causes the Achaean 
army at once to give battle to the Trojans, and — 

Once more they glitter in refulgent arms, 
Once more the fields are filled with dire alarms. 

The Olympians now also enter into the strife accord- 
ing to their predilections — Mars, Venus, and Apollo for 
the Trojans, while Minerva and others aid the Greeks. 
One crested Grecian is singled out in the poet's de- 
scription of this battle for particular glory, Diomede 
or Tydides — 

Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar 
Of armed Tydides rushing to the war. 
As when the winds, ascending by degrees. 
First move the whitening surface of the seas, 
The billows float in order to the shore, 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before ; 
Till, with the growing storm, the deeps arise, 
Foam o*er the rocks, and thunder to the skies. 
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He slays many of the Trojan heroes, and at length 
they begin to flee before him wherever he appears, till 
Pandarus with an arrow wounds the Grecian on the 
shoulder. Minerva, however, comes to the assistance 
of her favourite Greek, and healing the wound, sends 
him forth again on his destroying career, charging him 
to do battle with none of the gods should he meet 
them, save Venus only. Diomede soon meets with 
^neas and Pandarus in one chariot, and, as is usual in 
all the combats which take place in the Trojan war, 
there occurs a prefatory taunting and deriding between 
^neas and the Lycian Pandarus on the one part and 
the Grecian Diomede on the other, till at last the 
Lycian 

Shook the ponderous lance, and flung ; 
On his broad shield the sounding weapon rung, 
Pierced the tough orb, and in his cuirass hung. 

* He bleeds ! the pride of Greece ! ' the boaster cries, 

* Our triumph now, the mighty warrior lies ! ' 

* Mistaken vaunter ! ' Diomede replied ; 

* Thy dart has erred, and now my spear be tried : 
Ye 'scape not both ; one, headlong from his car, 
With hostile blood shall glut the god of war.' 

He spoke, and rising hurled his forceful dart, 
Which, driven by Pallas, pierced a vital part ; 
Full in his face it entered, and betwixt 
The nose and eyeball the proud Lycian fixt ; 
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Crashed all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 
Till the bright point looked out beneath the chin. 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground ; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms resound ; 
The starting coursers tremble with affright ; 
The soul indignant seeks the realms of night. 

-^neas leaps from the chariot to defend the body of 
his friend, and is himself nearly slain, ' for Diomede 
seizes a boulder of rock and smites the Trojan with 
such force that he falls on his knee, and 'darkness 
veiled his sight,' but Venus, his goddess-mother, comes 
to the rescue and carries him away. The Grecian 
hero now pursues the goddess, whom he wounds 
slightly on the shoulder with his spear, upon which she 
retires to Olympus and there complains of what she 
has suffered at the hand of Diomede. ^neas is again 
pursued, but Apollo this time comes to the aid of the 
Trojan, and sends Mars to drive away Diomede. The 
battle is raging everywhere now, — single combats 
between Greek and Trojan heroes are graphically 
detailed by the poet, — and the victory is apparently 
on the side of the Greeks, till the presence of Mars 
in the front rank of the Trojans becomes known to 
their foes, when they begin to retreat Minerva next 
comes to the aid of Diomede, and urges him to attack 
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the god of war himself, whose spear, when flung at 

Diomede, is turned aside by the goddess, while Mars 

receives the brazen lance of Diomede in the flank and 

is wounded. 

Now, rushing fierce, in equal arms appear, 
The daring Greek, the dreadful god of war ! 
Full at the chief, above his courser's head, 
From Mars's arm the enormous weapon fled : 
Pallas opposed her hand, and caused to glance 
Far from the car, the strong immortal lance. 
Then threw the force of Tydeus* warlike son ; 
The javelin hissed — the goddess urged it on : 
Where the broad cincture girt his armour round. 
It pierced the god ; his groin received the wound. 
From the rent skin the warrior tugs again 
The smoking steel. Mars bellows with the pain : 
Loud as the roar encountering armies yield, 
When shouting millions shake the thundering field, 
Both armies start, and trembling gaze around, 
And heaven and earth rebellow to the sound. 

The war-god flies off" to Olympus, and there complains 
to Jove, as Venus had done before, of the treatment 
he has received at the hand of a mortal, but the king 
of the gods shows very little sympathy for him. The 
other deities, now that Mars has deserted the field, 
also retire to Olympus, and leave the contending armies 
to themselves. 
The Trojans begin to be hard pressed, and Hector 
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is sent back to Troy to enjoin the matrons of the city 
to offer a sacrifice to Jupiter, and beseech his aid in 
driving back the Greeks to their ships. Hector, after 
arranging for the sacrifice, seeks his wife Andromache 
in the palace, but finds she has gone to the Scaean 
gate to watch the progress of the battle. Before going 
there to seek her. Hector has an interview with his 
brother Paris, and bitterly reproaches him for idling 
his time with Helen, while the Trojans are fighting 
and falling in the war of which he is the principal 
cause, when Paris, stung by this reproof, at once dons 
his armour and says he will follow him to the field. 
Hector then takes his way to his wife, who weeps and 
fears that his dauntless courage will lead him into 
danger, and reminds him that he is now all in all to 
her, since Achilles slew her father and her seven 
brethren in Thebes. Hector tries to console her, but 
it is with something like a foreboding of his fate that 
he takes farewell of wife and infant child : 

The illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
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The glittering terrors from his brow unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground, 
Then kissed the child, and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferred a father's prayer : 

' O thou ! whose glory fills the ethereal throne. 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son 1 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Against his countr/s foes the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when triumphant from successful toils 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim. 
And say, " This chief transcends his father's fame ; " 
While pleased, amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart overflows with joy.' 

He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms. 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms : 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hushed to repose, and with a smile surveyed. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear. 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 
The softened chief with kind compassion viewed. 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : 
^ Andromache ! my soul's far better part ! 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom. 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fixed is the term to all the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more — ^but hasten to thy tasks at home. 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom : 
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Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men : 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger, as the first in fame/ 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye. 
That streamed at every look : then, moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the godlike man. 
Through all her train the soft infection ran, 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed. 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. 

Hector and Paris together return to the field of 
battle, and many deeds of valour are done. Hector, 
incited by the gods, stepped to the forefront of the 
strife, and challenged the bravest Greek to single 
combat Hesitating at first to meet the bold Trojan, 
none of the Achseans covet the honour, till Nestor 
reproaches them on their degeneracy in comparison 
with their forefathers, when, stung with this gibe, nine 
chieftains spring forward, and the lot falls upon Ajax. 
The duel is long and fierce, but without decisive result, 
for the heralds interpose as night comes on, and a 
truce is agreed upon that the two armies may each 
bum or bury their dead. A council of the Trojans is 
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held next day, and seeing that they had had the worst 
of the preceding day's battle — brought about by the 
treachery of the archer Pandarus — it is proposed to 
return Helen and her treasures to the Greeks. Paris, 
however, will not consent to this proposal so far as 
Helen is concerned, though indifferent in regard to the 
treasures, and consequently there is an indignant spurn- 
ing of their offer by the Greeks. During the continu- 
ance of the truce Agamemnon causes a fortification 
to be built round the shore, to *form a bulwark for 
their ships, and fence their camping ground ' — a labour 
of the crested Grecians which highly incenses Neptune, 
who complains to Jupiter of this encroachment upon 
the sea-shore. 

The almighty Thunderer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the skies : 
* Strong god of ocean ! thou, whose rage can make 
The solid earth's eternal basis shake ! 
What cause of fear from mortal works could move 
The meanest subject of our realms above 1 
Where'er the sun's refulgent rays are cast, 
Thy power is honoured, and thy fame shall last : 
But yon proud work no future age shall view, 
No trace remain where once the glory grew. 
The sapped foundations by thy force shall fall, 
And, whelmed beneath thy waves, drop the huge 
wall : 
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Vast drifts of sand shall change the former shore ; 
The ruin vanished, and the name no more.' 

Their rampart built, the Grecians spend the night 
in feasting ; meanwhile a council of the gods is being 
held upon Olympus, and Jupiter declares against any 
more personal interference of the gods in the war, and 
decides further that for a time the fortunes of the 
Trojans shall be in the ascendant. In accordance 
with the supreme decision, when the battle is renewed 
the Trojans have the mastery and drive the Greeks 
before them to the shore, Jupiter assisting the former 
with his thunderbolts. At the fortification the routed 
Grecians are rallied by Agamemnon and Menelaus, and 
again sally forth to repel the Trojans; Ajax and his 
brother Teucer — the archer of the Greeks — doing great 
execution among the enemy, till Teucer at last, after 
having twice failed in his shots at Hector, is disabled 
by a boulder flung by him in revenge for the death 
of his charioteer. The Greeks are at length wholly 
driven within their trenches, while the victorious Tro- 
jans keep the field and bivouac by the sea-shore, to 
prevent their foes stealing away to the ships. 

The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground. 
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As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
0*er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umbered arms, by fits, thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o*er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom. 

Sorely dismayed at his defeat, Agamemnon calls a 
council of the chiefs, and the question is seriously 
raised by the king on this occasion as to whether it 
would not be better to relinquish the war and return 
to Greece. Diomede of all the chiefs will not listen 
to the proposal, while Nestor advises the king to make 
peace with Achilles, and bring back that hero to his 
aid against the Trojans. After some hesitation. 
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Agamemnon agrees to this, and several of the best 
and bravest among the council are sent as an embassy 
to Achilles. Ulysses is the spokesman, and he informs 
the petulant Greek what the king is willing to give for 
his aid : Briseis will be restored, and seven other cap- 
tives with her and much treasure besides ; but Achilles 
cares not for these offers, and gives a decided refusal 
to help the king any further against Troy. 

The return of the embassy with the answer of Achilles 
causes great dismay amongst the chiefs ; but still they 
resolve to resume the battle in the morning. Agamem- 
non and his brother Menelaus consult together during 
the night, and it is determined to send out a spy 
to the Trojan camp and learn if possible their plans. 
The task is allotted to Diomede, who is asked to choose 
a companion for the enterprise : 

* Now, if ye so command me, and cast the choice on me, 
Whom but Ulysses shall I claim my trusty mate to be "^ 
Of prudent mind beyond the rest, 

In manly courage first and best, and loved of Pallas he ! 
Surely with such a comrade, so shrewd to mark and learn, 
Even from a furnace all ablaze we both should safe return ! ' 

Hector on the part of the Trojans has resolved on 
a similar procedure, and also sends out a spy to gain 
intelligence if he can of the Grecian counsels, pro- 
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mising him as reward the horses of Achilles when 
the Greeks are conquered and the spoils divided. The 
Trojan disguises himself in a wolfs skin, and takes 
his way silently and furtively towards the Grecian camp ; 
but the sharp eyes of Diomede perceive the Trojan, 
and he is pursued and overtaken. Dolon, the Trojan 
spy, is compelled to confess his errand, and tries to 
buy his life by disclosing the situation, schemes, and 
resolutions of his countrymen, showing also how easily 
the Grecian warriors may gain a rich and valuable 
prey by entering the camp of Rhesus, and carrying 
off his famed horses — a prize much to be desired, since 
the Greeks knew that Rhesus had but newly arrived, 
and an oracle had declared that Troy should never be 
taken if the horses of Rhesus drank of the waters of 
Xanthus and fed upon the grass of the Trojan plains. 
No sooner had Dolon revealed what they wished to 
know than the Grecians slew him, and then took their 
way to the tents of Rhesus. Entering silently, Ulysses 
begins to gather the horses together, 'white as snow' 
they are, and yoke them to the chariot, * with gold and 
silver' all covered, while Diomede despatches twelve 
of the Thracians who lie sleeping around, and also 
their king Rhesus. 
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Now twelve despatched, the monarch last they found ; 

Tydides' falchion fixed him to the ground. 

Just then a deathful dream Minerva sent ; 

A warlike form appeared before his tent, 

Whose visionary steel his bosom tore : 

So dreamed the monarch, and awaked no more. 

They then return to their camp by the sea, where their 
successful raid is much lauded and extolled. 

The fight is renewed as the day dawns, and 
Agamemnon is at first the leading hero in this day's 
battle, as Diomede was of that of the day preceding. 
He kills two sons of King Priam and many other noted 
Trojans, but is at last severely wounded by a son of 
Antenor, and compelled to retire to the ships, when 
Diomede and Ulysses take the foremost place in the 
strife. Hector now also appears on the field, having 
been forbidden by the gods to fight till Agamemnon 
was driven from the battle. The carnage becomes 
dreadful, and the fortunes of the day are alternating, 
till Paris, shooting from under cover, wounds Diomede 
with an arrow in the foot, which pins the Greek to the 
ground Ulysses comes to his aid and releases him, 
and Diomede now follows Agamemnon to the ships; 
after effecting the release of his friend, however, Ulysses 
is himself wounded and surrounded by the Trojans, and 
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he is forced to call upon Ajax and Menelaus to come 
to his help — 

And soon they found Ulysses 'midst the environment of 
foes. 

The Trojans flocked around him, like jackals hovering 

Round antlered stag by archer galled with arrow from his 
string ; 

Who while his limbs are lissom, and warm is yet his blood, 

Escapes the hunter ; — whom at length, by the arrow's 
force subdued. 

The ravening mountain jackals tear, deep in the shady- 
wood. 

Then comes by chance a lion ahungered ; spring away 

The jackals frightened ; he alone holds banquet o'er the 
prey. 

So then around Ulysses, the politic king and brave. 

Flocked with huge rout the Trojans stout ; 

He dealt his swashing blows about, and fought dear life to 
save. 

But Ajax nigh approaching with his ample buckler 

towered. 
And by him stood, and right and left adread the Trojans 

scoured, 
While doughty Menelaus withdrew him from the throng. 
There where his driver held his steeds; and bore him 

swift alonff. 



•«>• 



Achilles sees all the progress of the battle from the 
prow of his ship, and sends his friend and companion 
Patroclus to inquire whose body it was he had seen old 
Nestor bearing off the field ; when Nestor, after telling 
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that it was Machaon, who had been wounded by Paris, 
takes the opportunity of urging Patroclus to induce 
Achilles to come to the aid of his countrymen, or, if he 
will not come himself, to send his M3n:midons under the 
leadership of Patroclus, the latter assuming the armour 
of Achilles to deceive the Trojans. 

The Greeks have decidedly the worst of the battle, 
and retire step by step to their entrenchments, to which 
the Trojans follow them and endeavour to force their 
horses and chariots across the ditch. Failing in this 
they advance on foot and attack the gates, but are at 
every point repelled, till Hector seizes a boulder of rock 
and throws it with such force as to burst open the gate 
at which the troops of Troy have been directing their 
efforts. 

A ponderous stone, bold Hector heaved to throw, 

Pointed above, and rough and gross below ; 

Not two strong men the enormous weight could raise, 

Such men as live in these degenerate days. 

Yet this, as easy as a swain could bear 

The snowy fleece, he tossed, and shook in air : 

For Jove upheld, and lightened of its load 

The unwieldy rock, the labour of a god. 

Thus armed, before the folded gates he came. 

Of massy substance and stupendous frame, 

With iron bars and brazen hinges strong, 

On lofty beams of solid timber hung : 

c 
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Then, thundering through the planks with forceful sway. 

Drives the sharp rock.; the solid beams give way, 

The folds are shattered ; from the crackling door 

Leap the resounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 

Now rushing in, the furious chief appears, 

Gloomy as night ! and shakes two shining spears ; 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came. 

And from his eyeballs flashed the living flame. 

He moves a god, resistless in his course. 

And seems a match for more than mortal force. 

Then pouring after, through the gaping space, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place ; 

The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly ; 

The shore is heaped with death, and tumult rends the sky. 

Panic-stricken, the Greeks flee in every direction to 
their ships, but Neptune clandestinely interferes and 
rallies them to another attack against the Trojans, 
while Ajax brings up a body of archers, who do fearful 
execution in the enemy's ranks, and they are now 
in turn compelled to retreat, but only for a short in- 
terval, for again they force their way to the galleys of 
the Greeks. 

Juno at this time deceives Jupiter by a stratagem, 
and having diverted his attention from the contending 
armies, she makes Neptune aware of this, when the sea- 
god takes the field in person in advance of the Greeks 
and drives the Trojans back from the shore. 
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Troy's great defender stands alone unawed, 

Arms his proud host, and dares oppose a god : 

And lo ! the god and wondrous man appear — 

The sea's stern ruler there, and Hector here. 

The roaring Main, at her great master's call. 

Rose in huge ranks, and formed a watery wall 

Around the ships : seas hanging o'er the shores, 

Both armies join — earth thunders, ocean roars. 

Not half so loud the bellowing deeps resound, 

When stormy winds disclose the dark profound ; 

Less loud the winds that from the iColian hall 

Roar through the woods, and make whole forests fall ; 

Less loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour. 

Catch the dry mountain, and its shades devour : 

With such a rage the meeting hosts are driven, 

And such a clamour shakes the sounding heaven. 

The first bold javehn urged by Hector's force 

Direct at Ajax* bosom winged its course \ 

But there no pass the crossing belts afford 

(One braced his shield, and one sustained his sword). 

Then back the disappointed Trojan drew, 

And cursed the lance that unavailing flew ; 

But 'scaped not Ajax — his tempestuous hand 

A ponderous stone upheaving from the sand 

(Where heaps laid loose beneath the warrior's feet. 

Or served to ballast, or to prop the fleet), 

Tossed round and round, the missive marble flings ; 

On the raised shield the falling ruin rings, 

Full on his breast and throat with force descends ; 

Nor deadened there its giddy fury spends, 

But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 

Smokes in the dust, and ploughs into the ground. 
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As when the bolt, red hissing from above, 
Darts on the consecrated plant of Jove, 
The mountain oak in flaming ruin lies, 
Black from the blow, and smokes of sulphur rise. 
Stiff with amaze the pale beholders stand, 
And own the terrors of the almighty hand ! 
So lies great Hector prostrate on the shore ; 
His slackened hand forsakes the lance it bore ; 
His following shield the fallen chief overspread. 
Beneath his helmet dropped his fainting head. 
His load of armour sinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field — a dead and hollow sound. 
Loud shouts of triumph fill the crowded plain ; ' 
Greece sees, in hope, Troy's great defender slain : 
All spring to seize him — storms of arrows fly. 
And thicker javelins intercept the sky. 
In vain an iron tempest hisses round ; 
He lies protected, and without a wound. 
Polydamas, Agenor the divine. 
The pious warrior of Anchises' line. 
And each bold leader of the Lycian band, 
With covering shields (a friendly circle) stand. 
His mournful followers, with assistant care. 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear ; 
His foaming coursers, swifter than the wind. 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 

The fall of Hector compels the Trojans again to 
retire ; but just at this moment Jupiter becomes aware 
of the stratagem which has been used against him and 
the reason for it, when he at once administers a stern 
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rebuke to Juno. The goddess, however, appeases him 
by her submission, and Jupiter reveals his purpose of 
giving the Trojans the victory for a time, to punish 
Agamemnon for the insult to the son of his daughter 
Thetis, and that his final purpose is the death of Hector 
and the fall of Troy. Jupiter then orders Apollo down 
to earth to restore Hector, and also sends Iris to Nep- 
tune with a stem command to leave the field of battle 
— a command which Neptune is at first unwilling to 
comply with. 

Hector, restored by celestial aid, again takes his place 
in the front of the Trojan army; and Neptune being 
banished from the field, the Grecian entrenchments 
are forced anew and the struggle rages round the 
ships, which the Trojans attempt to set on fire. 

Chased from the foremost line, the Grecian train 
Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main ; 
Wedged in one body at the tents they stand, 
Waird round with sterns, a gloomy desperate band. 
• ••••• 

First of the field, great Ajax strikes their eyes. 
His port majestic, and his ample size : 
A ponderous mace, with studs of iron crowned. 
Full twenty cubits long, he swings around ; 
Nor fights like others fixed to certain stands. 
But looks a moving tower above the bands : 
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High on the decks, with vast gigantic stride, 
The godlike hero stalks from side to side. 
So when a horseman from the watery mead 
(Skilled in the manage of the bounding steed) 
Drives four fair coursers, practised to obey. 
To some great city through the public way ; 
Safe in his art, as side by side they run, 
He shifts his seat, and vaults from one to one ; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies. 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 

From ship to ship thus Ajax swiftly flew, 
No less the wonder of the warring crew. 
As furious Hector thundered threats aloud, 
And rushed enraged before the Trojan crowd ; 
Then swift invades the ships, whose beaky prores 
Lay ranked contiguous on the bending shores. 
So the strong eagle from his airy height, 
Who marks the swans' or cranes' embodied flight, 
Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food. 
And, stooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 

No room to poise the lance or bend the bow ; 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow : 
Wounded they wound ; and seek each other's hearts 
With falchions, axes, swords, and shortened darts. 
The falchions ring, shields rattle, axes sound, 
Swords flash in air, or glitter on the ground ; 
With streaming blood the slippery shores are dyed, 
And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

Still raging. Hector with his ample hand 
Grasps the high stern, and gives this loud command 
* Haste, bring the flames ! the toil of ten long years 
Is finished ! and the day desired appears ! 
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This happy day with acclamations greet, 
Bright with destruction of yon hostile fleet. 
The coward counsels of a timorous throng 
Of reverend dotards, checked our glory long : 
Too long Jove lulled us with lethargic charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms : 
In this great day he crowns our full desires, 
Wakes all our force, and seconds all our fires.' 

He spoke — the warriors, at his fierce command. 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 
Ev'n Ajax paused (so thick the javelins fly), 
Stepped back, and doubted or to live or die. 
Yet where the oars are placed he stands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate : 
Ev'n to the last his naval charge defends, 
Now shakes his spear, now lifts, and now protends ; 
Ev*n yet, the Greeks with piercing shouts inspires. 
Amidst attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires : 
* O friends ! O heroes ! names for ever dear. 
Once sons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war ! 
Ah ! yet be mindful of your old renown. 
Your great forefathers' virtues and your own. 
What aids expect you in this utmost strait ? 
What bulwarks rising between you and fate t 
No aids, no bulwarks, your retreat attend ; 
No friends to help, no city to defend : 
This spot is all you have, to lose or keep ; 
There stand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
'Tis hostile ground you tread ; your native lands 
Far, far from hence — your fates are in your hands.' 

Raging he spoke ; nor further wastes his breath. 
But turns his javelin to the work of death. 
Whate'er bold Trojan arm'd his daring hands. 
Against the sable ships, with flaming brands ; 
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So well the chief his naval weapon sped, 
The luckless warrior at his stem lay dead : 
Full twelve, the boldest, in a moment fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the gates of hell. 

The galley of Ajax is at length on fire ; but now 
another hero appears on the field, for Achilles has 
tardily consented to send Patroclus and his Myrmidons 
to the aid of the crested Grecians. Clad in the armour 
of his friend and master, and at the head of the Myr- 
midons, *a grim, terrific, formidable band,' he carries 
consternation into the ranks of the Trojans, who flee 
terror-stricken in every direction before the spurious 
Achilles, even to the gates of Troy. In the heat of the 
fight, Patroclus, forgets the command laid upon him by 
Achilles against going near the walls of the city, and 
drives his chariot to one of the gates, but here he is 
repulsed by Apollo and then wounded by Euphorbus, 
so that the Grecian falls an easy prey to Hector. The 
Trojan leader strips the armour of Achilles from the 
body of Patroclus, and also attempts to seize the chariot 
as a spoil, but it is driven away by the Grecian 
charioteer Automedon. There is now a long and 
furious contest for the body of the dead hero, and 
many of note on both sides are slain ; Jupiter at the 
same time sends a thick darkness over the Greeks, who 
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begin to despair of bearing away the body of Patroclus, 
till at the prayer of Ajax — 

* Lord of earth and air ! 
O king ! O father ! hear my humble prayer : 
Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore ; 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more : 
If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day ! ' — 

The mist is dispelled, and Ajax and Menelaus resume 
the fight over the body with -^neas and Hector, the 
latter having now donned the armour of Achilles. 
News of the death of his friend and the spoiling of his 
armour is carried by Antilochus to Achilles, who weeps 
bitterly till Thetis arrives to comfort him, and Iris also 
brings a message from Juno commanding the hero to 
appear on. the field, where his very presence and the 
sound of his voice will cause the Trojans to flee. This 
command he obeys, and, with a heaven-sent radiance 
around his head, he took up a position upon the 
Grecian ramparts— 

And thrice divine Achilles loud shouted from the mound ; 
And thrice the Trojans and allies turned routed at the 

sound ; 
And twelve of them, their bravest, were strewed upon the 

plain ; 
And lustily the Greeks at last bore off their hero slain. 
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Clear of the shower of javelins, and laid him on a bier ; 
While round him thronged his comrades bold, and shed 

the briny tear. 
And with them went Achilles, and shed warm tears of brine 
To see his friend, the loved, the leal, 
Mangled with many a dint of steel, high on the bier 

recline ; 
He, whom himself had summoned, and bade with car and 

steed 
Go fight for Greece, — nor hailed again returned with 

happy speed. 

Night once more closes over the dreadful field, and 

Achilles through its dark hours bewails and bemoans 

the death of his friend; but in the morning Thetis 

again comes to comfort him, bringing with her new 

and splendid armour made by Vulcan to replace that 

taken by Hector from the body of Patroclus. The 

shield which Vulcan has prepared is of a most elaborate 

character, being divided into twelve parts, full of figures 

and depicting scenes of peace and war : 

Its utmost verge a threefold circle bound ; 
A silver chain suspends the massy round ; 
Five ample plates the broad expanse compose. 
And godlike labours on the surface rose. 
There shone the image of the master-mind : 
There earth, there heaven, there ocean he designed ; 
The unwearied sun, the moon completely round ; 
The starry lights that heaven's high convex crowned. 

Donning his new armour, Achilles takes his way to 
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the Grecian camp, where a reconciliation is effected 
with Agamemnon — presents are given and received, 
and the fair Briseis returned to the tent of Achilles. 
While this is proceeding, the Grecian troops are 
feasted and then marched off again to the field of 
battle. Achilles mounts his chariot and prepares for 
the strife, and, as he drives to the field, reproaches his 
steeds and bids them not leave him behind as they did 
Patroclus, whereupon one of them, endowed with 
speech for the moment by Juno, replies by saying they 
were not to blame, for that hero's time had come, and 
further forewarns Achilles that his own day of doom 
is rapidly drawing near — 

The intrepid chief replied 
With unabated rage : * So let it be ! 
Portents and prodigies are lost on me. 
I know my fates : to die, to see no more 
My much-loved parents and my native shore — 
Enough — when Heaven ordains, I sink in night ; 
Now perish Troy ! ' he said, and rushed to fight. 

The gods are permitted by Jupiter to take part in 
this battle, when they range themselves on the Greek 
or Trojan side according to their predilections, and 
occasionally aid their favourite heroes by shielding 
them from threatened danger. Achilles is of course the 
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hero of this day's strife, and having singled out iEneas, 
is on the point of slaying him, when Neptune interferes 
to save the Trojan — for whom he has a kindly feeling, 
though the sea-god is really taking part in the war 
on the Grecian side — an interference which infuriates 
Achilles still further, and he commits an indiscriminate 
slaughter in the enemy's ranks, while before he had 
only sought out the chiefs. At one place he seizes 
twelve Trojan youths, these he takes captive, reserving 
them to be slain on the funeral-pile of his friend 
Patroclus. The numerous bodies of the Trojans that. 
Achilles has slain have nearly choked up the sacred 
river Scamander, so that the river-god is enraged and 
causes his waters to rise up against the Greek and 
pursue him across the plain, with hostile wave crested 
with foam, and Achilles fears he will perish ignobly 
in the flood. Neptune, however, comes to his relief; 
while the river has its fountains dried up and its shores 
made desolate by the flames of a fire which Vulcan has 
raised against it. 

While the Trojans and Greeks are fighting every- 
where with variable success, the rival gods are also 
adding to the tumult, to the intense enjoyment of 
Jupiter, who is looking down upon them from Olympus. 
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Minerva knocks Mars down with a * mighty stone,* 
and when Venus comes to his aid Minerva gives her a 
buffet which lays the goddess of love by the side of the 
god of war ; Juno also meets with Diana, and — 

Then with her left hand grasping both wrists, she holds 

them tight ; 
The bow at Dian's back that hung she seizes with her 

right ; 
And with the bow and quiver banged she her ears right 

well ; 
And laughed, as she turned quick to flee, and down her 

arrows fell : 
And fled the huntress weeping, and stooped, as 'neath the 

hawk 
The dove, that flies for refuge to the hollow of a rock. 
So fled the goddess weeping ; nor stayed her bow to take. 

King Priam, who is sitting watching the battle from 
the walls of Troy, sees that the Trojans are flying in 
every direction from the wrathful Achilles, and orders 
the gates to be thrown open to admit the fugitives ; 
Agenor only attempts to stay the progress of the invin- 
cible Greek, but he falls beneath the spear of Achilles, 
and is about to be slain when Apollo shrouds the god- 
like Trojan in a veil of clouds and conveys him from 
the field. Apollo then assumes the form of Agenor, 
and while Achilles pursues him in that guise, the 
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Trojans have an opportunity of getting safely within the 
gates of the city. Hector alone remains on the plain, 
refusing to listen to the entreaties of Priam to enter 
the city and avoid Achilles, now advancing towards 
him. At the approach of the Grecian hero the resolu- 
tion of Hector fails him, and he flees before Achilles, 
who pursues him three times round the walls of Troy — 
the ruthless Greek ever preventing him from entering 
any of the gates which stand open to receive him. 
Hector's doom is now decreed by the gods; and 
Minerva, assuming the appearance of Hector's brother 
Deiphobus, comes to his side and offers aid against 
Achilles, and Hector, thus encouraged, at once turned 
to meet his adversary. Spears are flung by both fruit- 
lessly, and Hector calling to Deiphobus for another 
spear finds that his false friend has disappeared. 

Hector beheld his javelin fall in vain, 

Nor other lance nor other hope remain ; 

He calls Deiphobus, demands a spear — 

In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 

All comfortless he stands : then, with a sigh, 

* 'Tis so— Heaven wills it, and my hour is nigh ! 

I deemed Deiphobus had heard my call. 

But he secure lies guarded in the wall 

A god deceived me : Pallas, *twas thy deed : 

Death and black Fate approach ! 'tis I must bleed. 
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No refuge now, no succour from above, 
Great Jove deserts me, and the son of Jove, 
Propitious once, and kind ! then welcome Fate ! 
'Tis true I perish, yet I perish great : 
Yet in a mighty deed I shall expire, 
Let future ages hear it and admire ! ' 

Made aware of the deceit, he is resolved to die bravely 
if he must fall, and draws his sword and rushes on the 
Greek, who now drives a spear through a joint of his 
armour into the throat of Hector. Mortally wounded, 
the dying Trojan beseeches Achilles to restore his body 
to his father Priam, and not leave it a prey to dogs and 
vultures; but the stern and vengeful Greek will not 
consent, and Hector's body is spitefully mutilated by the 
Greeks and then fastened to the chariot of Achilles and 
dragged off to the tents by the sea. 

The fall of Hector is seen from the walls of Troy, and 
great grief and lamentation ensue ; the sounds of wailing 
reach the ears of Andromache, who is sitting within the 
palace, and she rushes to the walls in time to see the 
body of her husband dragged away by the horses of 
Achilles. 

Too soon her eyes the killing object found, 
The godlike Hector dragged along the ground. 
A sudden darkness shades her swimming eyes ; 
She faints, she falls ; her breath, her colour, flies. 
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Her hair's fair ornaments, the braids that bound, 
The net that held them, and the wreath that crowned. 
The veil and diadem flew far away 
(The gift of Venus on her bridal day). 
Around a train of weeping sisters stand, 
To raise her sinking with assistant hand. 
Scarce from the verge of death recalled, again 
She faints, or but recovers to complain, 

* O wretched husband of a wretched wife ! 
Born with one fate to one unhappy life ! 
Be sure one star its baneful beam displayed 
On Priam's roof and Hippoplacia's shade. 
From different parents, different climes, we came, 
At different periods, yet our fate the same ! 
Why was my birth to great MXxon owed, 
And why was all that tender care bestowed ? 
Would I had never been ! O thou, the ghost 
Of my dead husband, miserably lost ! 
Thou to the dismal realms for ever gone ! 
And I abandoned, desolate, alone ! 
An only child, once comfort of my pains. 
Sad product now of hapless love remains ! 
No more to smile upon his sire, no friend 
To help him now I no father to defend ! 
For should he 'scape the sword, the common doom, 
What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to come ! 
E'en from his own paternal roof expelled, 
Some stranger ploughs his patrimonial field. 
The day that to the shades the father sends 
Robs the sad orphan of his father's friends : 
He, wretched outcast of mankind ! appears 
For ever sad, for ever bathed in tears ! 
Amongst the happy unregarded he 
Hangs on the robe or trembles at the knee ; 
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While those his father's former bounty fed 
Nor reach the goblet nor divide the bread ! 
The kindest but his present wants allay, 
To leave him wretched the succeeding day : 
Frugal compassion ! Heedless they who boast 
Both parents still, nor feel what he has lost, 
Shall cry, " Begone ! thy father feasts not here : " 
The wretch obeys, retiring with a tear. 
Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears. 
To my sad soul Astyanax appears ! 
Forced by repeated insults to return. 
And to his widowed mother vainly mourn. 
He who with tender delicacy bred. 
With princes sported, and on dainties fed, 
And when still evening gave him up to rest 
Sunk oft in down upon the nurse's breast, 
Must — ah, what must he not ? Whom Ilion calls 
Astyanax, from her well-guarded walls, 
Is now that name no more, unhappy boy ! 
Since now no more thy father guards his Troy. 
But thou, my Hector ! liest exposed in air. 
Far from thy parents' and thy consort's care. 
Whose hand in vain, directed by her love, 
The martial scarf and robe of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be these a prey. 
Useless to thee from this accursed day ! 
Yet let the sacrifice at least be paid, 
An honour to the living, not the dead ! ' 

So spake the mournful dame : her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her sighs, and answer tear with tear. 

In accordance with Grecian custom, preparations are 
now made for the funeral-pile of Patroclus, on which 

D 
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Achilles pours libations of wine and oil, and also slays 
upon it the twelve Trojan youths he had captured. 
The fire burns all night long, and in the morning is 
quenched with wine, when the ashes of Patroclus are 
gathered together and placed in an urn. The funeral 
games then take place : chariot-racing, boxing, shooting 
with bows, foot-racing, and combats with sword and 
spear. 

Each morning of the days on which the funeral games 
are taking place, Achilles ties the body of Hector to his 
chariot and drags it furiously round the camp, till the 
gods of Olympus begin to weary at the sight of the 
vengeful spite of Achilles. Thetis accordingly visits the 
Greek by night and prevails on him to restore the body 
of Hector to his Trojan friends. Priam also visits him 
by stealth, and beseeches Achilles by the memory of his 
own father to relent from his obdurate revenge and give 
up the body. Achilles, moved with pity at the old 
king's tears, at length consents to his request — the body 
is carried away to Troy, and a truce of twelve days is 
agreed to by the Greeks in order that the Trojans may 
in all honour hold 

The funeral feast of Hector, the queller of the steed ! 

The * Iliad ' concludes with the death of Hector, but it 
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may be well to give here a further brief account of the 
fate of Troy. The Trojans continued resolutely to 
defend their city after the death of their champion, 
receiving assistance from different nations against the 
Greeks. Amongst these allies were notably the Ama- 
zons under Queen Penthesilea, daughter of Mars ; but 
she soon fell under the sword of Achilles, who was so 
struck with her beauty when he stripped her of her 
arms that he shed tears at having caused her death. 
This unusual tenderness on the part of the Grecian hero 
roused the laughter and scorn of the cynical Thersites 
— 2i ridicule which so provoked the hot-headed Achilles 
that he slew the railing Greek on the spot. Memnon, 
king of an Ethiopian nation^, was another who came to 
the aid of Troy, bringing with him an army of 10,000 
men, and in, one of the battles Memnon killed Anti- 
lochus, son of the veteran Greek Nestor. The old man 
sent a challenge to Memnon to fight him in requital of 
his son's death, but the Ethiopian refused on account of 
the age of his opponent, offering to fight Achilles in 
his stead, by whom he was slain. The great and 
redoubtable Achilles soon after this met his own fate at 
the hands of Apollo in the semblance of -Paris, who shot 
an arrow at his vulnerable heel, from which wound he 
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died. Magnificent funeral honours were prepared for 
Achilles by his countrymen, but his body was carried 
away by Thetis to an island in the Euxine Sea, where 
the Greek hero was restored by the gods to a new life. 
Paris was about the same time wounded by Philoctetes, 
and retired to the mountains of Ida, where he died. 

The magnificent armour of Achilles, which had been 
prepared for him by Vulcan, after the hero's death 
became a source of contention between Ulysses and 
Ajax ; and when ultimately it became the property 
of Ulysses, Ajax in spleen committed suicide. The 
armour was afterwards given by Ulysses to Neoptole- 
mus, son of Achilles, who had come after his father's 
death to the siege of TrOy, where he greatly distin- 
guished himself by his valour, and showed a cruelty in 
some respects nearly as great as that of his father. 

According to the decree of Jupiter, so long as the 
Trojans kept safe within their walls the Palladium, or 
statue of Pallas Minerva, they would be able to repel all 
foreign foes ; but this could not prevent treachery from 
within, and the city soon succumbed after Ulysses, 
having entered in disguise, carried off their safeguard 
through the connivance of the faithless Helen. When 
he reached the Grecian camp he conceived the scheme 
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of introducing into Troy a wooden horse, within whose 
body were concealed a body of chosen Grecian warriors. 
This clumsy contrivance the besiegers left standing 
within their ramparts, idiile they pretended to sail away 
and desert the siege. The Trojans, seeing the camp 
thus forsaken, broke down a portion of their walls, and 
dragged the wooden horse within the city. During the 
night the Grecians left their place of concealment, 
kindled up a signal on the walls for their ships to return, 
when Troy was taken and sacked, Priam was slain 
before the altar of Jupiter by Neoptolemus, and many 
others of the chief Trojans were either slain or carried 
into captivity — Helen herself, the original cause of 
the war, becoming the prize of her former husband, 
Menelaus. 

In the two most celebrated poems of Homer — ^the 
* Iliad ^ and the 'Odyssey' — he has displayed a con- 
summate knowledge of human nature, and gained im- 
mortality by the sweetness and elegance of his verse. 
He is the more to be admired in that he had no model ; 
and whatever faults there may be, they are to be attri- 
buted to the age in which he lived, and not to the poet. 
The song of Homer is historic song, and he has given a 
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more complete picture of the Greek people of his time 
than any other writer with reference to any other age 
and people. Herder, a German critic, in speaking of 
Homer's writings, says : * The truth and wisdom with 
which he unites all the subjects of this world in a living 
picture, the firmness of every stroke in all the personages 
of this immortal picture, the divine freedom with which 
he contemplates the characters, and paints their virtues 
and vices, their successes and disasters — ^this is what 
renders Homer unique, and worthy of immortality.' 

The poetry of the * Iliad ' was so fervently admired in 
ancient times that men of learning could frequently 
repeat with facility almost any passage which might be 
referred to. Alexander the Great, it is said, admired it 
so much that he carried a copy with him on all his 
expeditions — sleeping with it beneath his pillow by night, 
and depositing it by day in a rich golden casket which 
had once belonged to Darius. While such intense 
admiration was displayed towards the poet in former 
times, the attractive nature of Homer's * Iliad ' is shown 
in more modem days by the extraordinary number of 
translations which have appeared — a mere enumeration 
of these would be a difficult task — ^many displaying so 
much spirit and scholarship as fairly to entitle them to 
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a place in the library of all lovers of poetry and classical 
learning. The numerous authors of these would no 
doubt find profit as well as pleasure in their study of the 
original and the work of translation ; though it is to be 
feared there is some degree of inutility in their number 
as well as in the many discussions and controversies 
regarding the site of Troy, the reality of Homer's exist- 
ence, and his reputed authorship of the poems with 
which his name has been for so many centuries 
associated. 



Efje lag of tfje 0t6elungen. 

'npHE introduction of Christianity among the Ger- 
"^ man tribes greatly changed the character of their 
literature, and in place of the heroic songs and ballads 
of a barbarous paganism, the people rejoiced in hymns 
and legends founded on scriptural subjects. The 
language of their literature similarly changed — Latin 
becoming the favourite in the court as well as the 
Church, till the Crusaders brought about new ideas 
regarding the vernacular dialects, and wrought a reac- 
tion ; the age of chivalry and romance creating a love 
for song, based on the legendary lore of Charlemagne, 
of King Arthur and his Round Table, which left its 
fruit in many of the best treasures of German national 
literature. Rude as many of these ancient ballads and 
songs no doubt were, they served as the mould in which 
much of the poetry of the northern nations was cast, and 
their antiquity carries us back to those warlike tribes 
that overran Europe from the fourth to the tenth 
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centuries of the Christian era ; and however exaggerated 
they may be in themselves, they are almost the only 
native records we have of that long-past time — ^telling of 
a period upon which history is comparatively silent, thus 
possessing interest and claiming attention. If it is 
difficult sometimes to separate sober truth from the 
exaggerations of the bards, there are elements in the 
ancient ballads whereby to judge of the tastes and 
habits of the people of their time ; and whatever else 
may be said regarding them, they have always held a 
high place in literature, but none is more worthy of 
fame or fuller of interest than that known as the Lay 
of the Nibelungen, which has always enjoyed a well- 
deserved popularity in Germany. It is generally sup- 
posed to be but a collection of old ballads and romantic 
legends, gems of their kind, strung together by some 
troubadour of the twelfth century — the date of the 
oldest manuscript of the epic; the collector writing 
connecting passages to link together, and give a unity 
and completeness to the whole. There is, according to 
several critics, evidence that something like this stringing 
together must have been the case, there being various 
incongruities in the complete epic which are easily 

• 

observable — such as the curious mingling of pagan rites 
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with observances of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
one place speaking of the Mass, and in another of 
pagan sacrifices; but this latter characteristic is not 
exceptional with the Nibelungenlied, for it is to be seen 
also in Ariosto's 'Jerusalem Delivered,' and Camoen's 
'Lusiad,' which are each the work of a single hand 
throughout 

The interest in this German epic is made to centre in 
the early parts upon the wealth which one of the heroes, 
Siegfried, has won from the Nibelungen — a royal race, 
of whom we are told little more than that they possessed 
vast treasures of gold and precious stones ; further on, 
the principal interest lies in the carrying out of Kriem- 
hilt's revenge for the murder of her husband, Siegfried ; 
while, throughout the whole, the loves, adventures, feuds, 
and violent deaths of heroes and heroines, are skilfully 
and artistically portrayed. One of the most noticeable 
features in the epic is the unswerving loyalty of the 
vassals to their kings and chiefs, characteristic of a time 
when feudalism was the chief bond of society; and 
there are also glowing passages, detailing tournaments, 
feats of arms, and deeds of courage. 

*The unknown singer of the Nibelungen,* says 
Carlyle, * though no Shakespeare, must have had a deep 
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poetic soul j wherein things discontinuous and inanimate 
shaped themselves together into life, ^nd the Universe 
with its wondrous purport stood significantly imaged ; 
overarching, as with heavenly firmaments and eternal 
harmonies, the little scene where men strut and fret 
their hour. His poem, unlike so many old and new 
pretenders to that name, has a basis and organic struc- 
ture, a beginning, middle, and end ; there is one great 
principle and idea set forth in it, round which all its 
multifarious parts combine in living union. Remarkable 
it is, moreover, how along with this essence and primary 
condition of all poetic virtue, the minor external virtues 
of what we call Taste and so forth, are, as it were, 
presupposed ; and the living soul of Poetry being there, 
its body of incidents, its garment of language, come of 
their own accord. So too in the case of Shakespeare : 
his feeling of propriety, as compared with that of the 
Marlowes and Fletchers, his quick sure sense of what is 
fit and unfit, either in act or word, might astonish us, 
had he no other superiority. But true Inspiration, as it 
may well do, includes that same Taste, or rather a far 
higher and heartfelt Taste, of which that other " elegant " 
species is but an ineffectual, irrational apery : let us see 
the herald Mercury actually descend from his Heaven, 
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and the bright wings, and the graceful movement of 
these, will not be wanting.* 

What follows is but a brief epitome of the Nibelungen- 
lied, its lengthy nature forbidding the doing more than 
merely sketching an outline of its leading incidents. 

In the Burgundian land there dwelt in ancient times, 
in the Castle of Worms on the Rhine, a beautiful 
princess named ELriemhilt, sister to King Gunther and 
the Princes Gemot and Geiselher. In another castle 
down the river there also lived a brave young prince 
called Siegfried, son of Siegmund, King of the Nether- 
lands, who had early gained great fame by his prowess. 

The glory of his prowess was spread through many a land, 
And many were the wonders of his strong and daring 
hand. 

He had passed some of his youthful years in a smith's 
workshop, but his great strength proving destructive to 
all the anvils, and besides being at that time of a quarrel- 
some disposition, Mimer, his •toaster, determined to get 
rid of him. For this purpose Mimer sent him to a 
neighbouring forest, ostensibly to procure charcoal for 
the smithy fire, but with the hope that a dragon which 
had its den there might meet Siegfried and slay him. 
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However, Siegfried conquers the dragon, and having 
bathed in its blood, he became altogether invulnerable, 
with the exception of one little spot between his 
shoulders, upon which a lime-tree leaf had fallen. 
Siegfried was possessed of an immense treasure of gold 
and precious gems — this treasure he had gained from 
the two sons of a deceased king of Nibelungen ; they 
could not agree as to the division of the property at 
their father's death, and called upon Siegfried, who 
chanced to be riding by, to decide between them, offer- 
ing him the sword Balmung for his trouble.* Dividing 

* Of this sword Balmung there is a curious traditioiL Siegfried's 
old master, Mimer, is supposed to have been the maker of it, and 
Scandinavian chronicles give the following account of its manufac- 
ture. Mimer was challenged by another craftsman named Amilius, 
who had made a suit of armour which no sword could dint, to 
equal that feat, or own himself the second smith. This Mimer 
would not do, and proceeded to forge Balmung, with which, when 
it was finished, he, *in presence of the king,' cut asunder *a 
thread of wool floating on the water.' This would have seemed a 
fair edge to most smiths — not so to Mimer ; he sawed the blade to 
pieces, * welded it in a red-hot fire for three days,* tempered it 
* with milk and oatmeal,' and by much other cunning brought out 
a sword which severed *a ball qf wool floating on water.' Still 
this did not suffice, and Mimer returned to his smithy, where, by 
means only known, to himself, he produced, in the course of seven 
weeks, a third and final edition, which cut asunder a whole floating 
pack of wool. The comparative trial now took place, Amilius, 
cased in his impenetrable armour, sat down on a bench,, in presence 
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the treasure as he best could, the two princes were dis- 
satisfied and quarrelled with Siegfried, who thereupon 
slew them both, taking possession of the whole, along 
with a ^ cloak of darkness,' which had the peculiar 
property of rendering its wearer invisible at wilL He 
also slew the giants and dwarfs who were the guardians 
of the treasure, with the exception of their chief, whose 
life was spared on the condition of obeying the com- 
mands of Siegfried at any time. 

Siegfried had heard of the wondrous beauty of Kriem- 
hilt, and was determined to win her hand, although his 
father Siegmund endeavoured to deter the young hero 
from his purpose by telling him he would have many 
and dangerous rivals. But this did not avail, and at 
last- 
King Siegmund and the queen gave the warrior leave to go ; 
As they said * Farewell ' in sorrow, thus he comforted their 
woe : 



of assembled thousands, and bade Mimer strike with his sword. 
Mimer fetched his best blow, on which Amilius observed, that 
there was a strange feeling of cold iron in his inwards. < Shake 
thyself/ said Mimer; the luckless smith did so, and fell in two 
halves, being cleft sheer through from collar to haunch, never 
more to swing hammer in this world ! — Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities, 
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* Nay, do not weep, good father, and dear mother, too, for 

me — 
My life is safe; from bitter care let both your hearts be free/ 

Siegfried was resolved to encounter any danger rather 
than refrain from his attempt, and accordingly, in 
company with several young knights, he set out for the 
Castle of Worms, where he was received hospitably. 
Here he met also with Haco or Hagen, the champion 
of Burgundy — cruel, fierce, and relentless, ever ready 
for war and bloodshed — one of the leading characters 
in the tragic scenes of this old poem. For a year 
Prince Siegfried, the Dragon-Slayer, remained at the 
Burgundian court, during which period he was never 
allowed to see Kriemhilt, who, however, learned all 
that was passing in the court. The reason for the 
young princess remaining in this seclusion was that 
she had seen in a dream a falcon she had trained and 
cherished struck down by two fierce eagles, and this 
was interpreted to mean that if ever she married, her 
husband would meet with a sudden and violent death, 
and the fear of this trouble made her resolve never 
to marry. But Siegfried's fame and skill in warlike 
arts had reached the ears of the princess, and she 
could not refrain from watching him secretly from her 
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window, as he mingled in the martial games which 
were instituted for his entertainment, and in which he 
always triumphed over all who chose to try their 
prowess with him. 

At every game and spectacle the hero was displayed, 

Who carried in his heart the image of the maid ; 

And the maiden, still unseen, though he came her love to 

win. 
Had kindly thoughts for him her secret bosom in. 

And when, within the court, the knights and squires would 

play, 

With lances, spears, and swords, in battle-like array, 
Kriemhilt through her window would watch the pastime 

long ; • 

No better pastime needed she if he was in the throng ! 

And had he known that she whom he carried in his breast 
Was looking from her window, and marked him from the 

rest, 
Or had he met her eye there, I verily believe 
He would have been as happy as a man may be and live ! 

During the year's probation to which Siegfried was 
subjected, the Saxon and Danish kings made war upon 
King Gunther and his Burgundians, and this gave the 
Dragon-Slayer a good opportunity of gaining the favour 
of Kriemhilt's brother by aiding him in his battles 
against the Saxons, in which with looo men 40,000 
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Saxons were overpowered, chiefly by the strong help 
and prowess of Siegfried On the return of the Bur- 
gundians from their successful campaign, a grand 
tournament festival was held; and now, after her long 
seclusion, Kriemhilt, who in her love had forgotten 
her warning dream, was introduced to Siegfried. 

She came out from her chamber, as comes the morning red 
Forth from the gloomy clouds ; upon her dress were 

spread 
Bright gems; her glowing cheeks her secret love confessed; 
Of all the maids on earth she the fairest was and best. 

For as among the stars the full moon clearly gleams. 
And scatters every cloud with her bright and silver beams. 
So 'mid the other ladies Kriemhilt's beauty shone ; 
The hearts of many heroes beat high as they looked on. 

The servants found the hero bold, Siegfried of Netherland, 
And bade him boldly come in front of all the warrior band ; 

* King Gunther to his presence is pleased to summon you, 
That his sister may salute you, and give the honour due.* 

His soul rose high within him when he saw Kriemhilt there, 
And rosy flushed his cheeks as spoke the maiden fair ; 

* I bid you welcome, Siegfried, a warrior good and brave ! * 
The kindly salutation new strength and courage gave. 

To thank her for her kindness the hero bowed his head, 
And all that he had longed to say was in a moment said ; 
For as he bowed his head, a stolen glance was cast. 
And suddenly from eye to eye the tender secret passed. 

£ 
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That he kissed fair Kriemhilt's hand upon this happy day, 
In the fervour of his love, is more than I can say ; 
Yet I cannot well believe he would let the moment flee 
Without such proper sign of his love and constancy. 

In all the summer season, on the pleasant month of May, 

He never had such pleasure as on that happy day ; 

When he walked beside the maiden whom he came to 

make his bride. 
When Kriemhilt whom he loved was walking by his side ! 

The young hero's great hopes were at last fulfilled in 
the promise that Kriemhilt should be his bride; but 
he is, however, not to gain the prize without labour, 
for King Gunther has yet another service for him ere 
the young princess is finally won. Far away over the 
sea, in a country called Isenland, dwells a virgin queen 
of great beauty, who possesses extraordinary physical 
strength, and who has resolved that her hand will be 
bestowed only on that knight* who can surpass her in 
such athletic sports as throwing the spear, leaping, and 
casting the stone — the knight forfeiting his life if he 
fails, a fate to which several had already submitted. 
I'his queen, Brunhilt, Gunther is anxious to gain as 
his wife, and therefore asked Siegfi"ied to accompany 
him on his strange courtship, as he distrusted his own 
ability to overcome the Amazonian lady. After a time 
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the two heroes, accompanied by a large body of knights, 
arrive at the Castle of Isenland, where Brunhilt reigned, 
and on the object of their visit being explained, imme- 
diate preparations were made for the athletic contest. 
These preparations were somewhat formidable — ^there was 
the queen^s spear to throw, a sufficient load for three men, 
and an enormous stone to hurl, which twelve men could 
scarcely lift — and Haco, Gunther's champion, advised 
him to give up the contest at once; but the king was 
resolute in his purpose, relying upon the aid of Sieg- 
fried. The secret of his confidence lay in the know- 
ledge that the Dragon-Slayer possessed the cloud-cloak, 
which they purposed to use, so that Brunhilt in her 
contest with Gunther would also have to contend with 
the invisible Siegfried. 

The ring was marked out ready for the deadly fray, 
And many a chief selected as the umpires of the day, 
Seven hundred all in harness with ordered weapons fair, 
To judge with truth the contest, which they should watch 
with care. 

There too was come fair Brunhilt, arm'd might you see her 

stand. 
As though resolved to champion all kings for all their 

land. 
She bore on her silk surcoat gold spangles light and thin, 
That quivering gave sweet glimpses of her fair snowy skin. 
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Then came on her followers, and forward to the field 
Of ruddy gold far-sparkling bore a mighty shield, 
Thick, and broad, and weighty, with studs of steel o'erlaid. 
The which was wont in battle to wield the martial maid. 

As thong to that huge buckler a gorgeous band there lay — 
Precious stones beset it, as green as grass in May ; 
With varying hues it glittered against the glittering gold — 
Who would woo its wielder must be boldest of the bold. 

Beneath its folds enormous three spans thick was the 

shield, 
If all be true they tell us, that Brunhilt bore in field. 
Of steel and gold compacted all gorgeously it glowed — 
Four chamberlains, that bore it, staggered beneath the load. 
• ••••• 

Then to the maid was carried, heavily and slow, 

A strong, well-sharpened javelin, which she ever used to 

throw. 
Huge and of weight enormous, fit for so strong a queen, 
Cutting deep and deadly with its edges keen. 

To form the mighty spear-head a wondrous work was done ; 
Three weights of iron and better were welded into one ; 
The same three men of Brunhilt's scarcely along could 

bring — 
Whereat deeply pondered the stout Burgundian king. 

To himself thus thought he, * What have I not to fear ? 
The fiend himself could scarcely 'scape from such danger 

clear. 
In sooth, if I were only in safety by the Rhine, 
Long might remain this maiden free from, all suit of mine.* 
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Then was the might of Bninhilt to each beholder shown, 
Into the ring by th' effort of panting knights a stone 
Was borne of weight enormous, massy and large and round, 
It strained twelve brawny champions to heave it to the 
ground. 

This would she cast at all times when she had hurled the 

spear ; 
The sight the bold Burgundians filled with care and fear. 
Quoth Haco, * She's a darling to lie by Gunther's side, 
Better the foul fiend take her to serve him as a bride.' 

Her sleeve back turned the maiden, and bared her arm of 

snow, 
Her heavy shield she handled, and brandished to and fro 
High o'er her head the jav'lin ; this began the strife. 
Bold as they were, the strangers each trembled for his life 

And had not then to help him came Siegfried to his side, 
At once by that grim maiden had good King Gunther died ; 
Unseen he went up to him, unseen he touched his hand. 
His trains bewildered Gunther was slow to understand. 

* Who was^it just now touched me ? ' thought he, and stared 

around. 
To see who could be near him ; not a soul he found. 
Said the other, * I am Siegfried, thy trusty friend and true, 
Be not in fear a moment for all the queen can do.' 

Said he, * Off with the buckler and give it me to bear ; 
Now, what I shall advise thee, mark with the closest care ; 
Be it thine to make the gestures, and mine the work to do.' 
Glad man was then King Gunther, when he his helpmate 
knew. 
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* But all my trains keep secret, thus for us both 'twere best ; 
Else this o'erweening maiden, be sure, will never rest, 
Till her grudge against thee to full effect she bring — 
See where she stands to face thee so sternly in the ring ! ' 

With all her strength the jav'lin the forceful maiden threw, 
It came upon the buckler, massy, broad, and new. 
That in his hand unshaken, the hero Siegfried bore — 
Sparks from the steel came streaming as if the breeze 
before. 

Right through the groaning buckler the spear tempestuous 

broke ; 
Fire from the mail-links sparkled beneath the thimd'ring 

stroke. 
Those two mighty champions staggered from side to side ; 
But for the wondrous cloud-cloak both on the spot had 

died. 

From the mouth of Siegfried burst the gushing blood ; 
Soon he again sprang forward ; straight snatched the hero 

good 
The spear that through his buckler she just had hurled 

amain. 
And sent it at its mistress in thunder back again. 

Thought he, 'twere sure a pity so fair a maid to slay ; 
So he reversed the jav'lin, and turned the point away : 
Yet with the butt-end foremost, so forceful was the throw, 
That the damsel, smitten sore, tottered to and fro. 

From her mail fire sparkled as driven before the blast ; 
With such strength the jav*lin was by hero Siegfried cast — 
That 'gainst the furious impulse she could no longer standi 
A stroke so sturdy could never come from Gunther's hand. 
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Up in a trice she started, and straight her silence broke, 

* Noble knight. Sir Gunther,. thank thee for the stroke.' 
She thought 'twas Gunther's manhood had laid her on the 

lea ; 
No ! 'twas not he had felled, but a mightier far than he. 

Then turned aside the maiden — angry was her mood ; 
On high the stone she lifted, rugged and round and rude, 
And brandished it with fiiry, and far before her flung, 
Then bounded quick behind it, that loud her armour rung. 

Twelve fathoms' length or better the mighty mass was 

thrown, 
But the maiden bounded farther than the stone, — 
To where the stone was lying Siegfried featly flew \ 
Gunther did but lift it, th' Unseen it was who threw. 

Bold, tall, and strong was Siegfried, the first all knights 

among. 
He threw the stone far farther, behind it farther sprung. 
His wondrous arts had made him so more than mortal 

strong, 
That with him, as he bounded, he bore the king along. 

The leap was seen of all men, there lay as plain the stone, 
But seen was no one near it, save Gunther all alone. 
Brunhilt was red with anger, quick came her panting 

breath ; 
Siegfried had rescued Gunther that day from certain death. 

Then all around fair Brunhilt bespake her courtier band, 
Seeing in the ring at distance unharmed her wooer stand, 

* Hither, my men and kinsmen : low to my better bow ; 

I am no more your mistress — you're Gunther's liegemen 
now.' 
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Down cast the noble warriors their weapons hastily, 
And lowly kneeled to Gunther, the King of Burgundy. 
To him as to their sovereign was kingly homage done, 
Whose manhood, as they fancied, the mighty match had 
won. 

He fair the chiefs saluted, bending with gracious look ; 
Then by the hand the maiden her conquering suitor took, 
And granted him to govern the land with sovereign sway. 
Whereat the warlike nobles were joyous all and gay. 

Shortly after this amiable courtship both marriages 
took place, and Siegfried presented to his bride, the fair 
Kriemhilt, the vast treasures of gold and jewels which 
had been taken from the Nibelungen. Brunhilt was, 
however, somewhat dissatisfied with her husband Gun- 
ther, because he had given his sister in marriage to 
one whom she believed to be inferior in birth and a 
vassal. Gunther told her that Siegfried was as great 
and powerful as himself, and that he was no vassal to 
any king; but Brunhilt would not give any credit to 
her husband's assertions, and there consequently ensued 
a violent quarrel between the newly-married pair. So 
incensed and embittered did Brunhilt become that 
at night she took and tied her husband hand and foot 
with her girdle, and then hung him on a peg in the wall, 
where he remained suspended till morning, while she 
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lay tranquilly on a couch beneath. Gunther was only 
released on condition of being in all things obedient 
to his wife; but — 

Thus to his guest spake Gunther : *• With shame and woe 

I sped ; 
I have brought the evil devil, and took her to my bed : 
When I hoped her love to gain, she bound me as her thrall ; 
And to a nail she bore me, and hung me on the wall. 

There I hung, with fear and anguish, till the sun of morn- 
ing shone, 
While soundly on the bed beneath slept Brunhilt all alone.' 

Having revealed his miserable night's adventure to 
Siegfried, that hero agreed to help him in subduing 
his termagant wife the following night Accordingly, 
when Gunther and Brunhilt retired, Siegfried entered 
the apartment in his cloak of darkness, and taking 
Gunther's place in the fierce contest which ensued, 
wherein Siegfried was thrown to the ground with great 
violence, and squeezed between the door and the wall 
until he roared with pain, with exceeding difficulty he 
at last conquered the queen, compelling her to beseech 
mercy of her husband and promise to submit to him 
as his wife — she not knowing but that it was Gunther 's 
strength which had overcome her in the strife. One 
consequence of Brunhilt's submission was that she 
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became weak as other women, losing all her super- 
human strength. 

Brunhilt proved to be a veritable scold, and led her 
husband a terrible life, causing discomfort to all con- 
nected with the court ; their quarrels became at last so 
frequent, that Siegfried ventured at the king's request 
to remonstrate with her, and fared as those generally 
do who interfere in such matters. The queen's jealous 
nature took fire at Siegfried*s remonstrance, and resolv- 
ing to be revenged she seized every opportunity of 
venting her spleen and spite against the Dragon-Slayer 
and Kriemhilt. Matters thus became so unpleasant 
at the Burgundian court that Siegfried returned to the 
court of his father Siegmund, taking his wife with him, 
and shortly after was made king of the Netherlands, his 
father having resigned in his favour. 

Some years now elapse, in which Kriemhilt is happy 
in her husband's love, while Brunhilt is making her 
husband miserable. There came at length an invitation 
from Gunther to Siegfried, wishing him to come once 
more to Burgundy, as he longed much to see him and 
his sister Kriemhilt again. The invitation is accepted, 
and a brilliant reception is prepared for Siegfried and 
his retinue ; but amid all the sunshine of gaiety there 
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looms in the distance a thundercloud of dissension and 
hate, and the low muttering of a storm is heard, which 
first breaks out between the two queens as they 

Sat together at the vesper hour of day, 
And watched the warriors in the court engaged in martial 

play- 
Then said Kriemhilt, the beautiful, * If Siegfried had his 

right. 
All the people of this kingdom should be subject to his 

might.' 

But then outspoke Queen Bninhilt, * Why say you such a 

thing ? 
If none but you and he were living, then he might be king ; 
But long as lives King Gunther it shall never be, 
But Siegfried must be vassal to the Court of Burgundy.' 

And then again said Kriemhilt, * But do you see him stand ? 
Not one so stately there amid all your warriors' band ; 
He steps before them all, as the moon in full array 
Stands in front of all the stars ; and his beauty makes me 

gay.' 

And thus replied Queen Brunhilt, * However brave and fair. 
He cannot, for a moment, with the king himself compare : 
To the king, your noble brother, give the highest honour 

due ; 
He ranks above all other kings, and that you know is 

true.' 

The quarrel thus begun was carried on with exceed- 
ing bitterness— Kriemhilt spoke so sharply that Brun- 
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hilt wept with rage in presence of the court, which 
became divided in itself as the warriors ranged them- 
selves on one side or the other. Brunhilt now re- 
solved to carry out her long-meditated revenge, and for 
this purpose sought out Haco, who pledged his word 
that her desire should be accomplished; and King 
Gunther himself, after in vain striving to quell the 
vindictive feelings of his queen, was forced to give a 
reluctant consent to the plot against the Dragon-Slayer's 
life. Haco knew that Siegfried was invulnerable save in 
one certain spot on his body, and for the purpose of 
learning where that was, he treacherously pretended to 
Kriemhilt that he was anxious to protect her husband 
from the enmity of Gunther's court ; and as it was in- 
tended to send Siegfried with some others out on a 
hunting foray, in which some danger was to be appre- 
hended, he wished to know how best he might watch 
over and insure the safety of her husband. Kriemhilt, 
deceived by this specious pretence, and Haco being her 
uncle, naturally thought he would be a friend to her and 
her husband, and told him that Siegfried was invulner- 
able with the exception of one little spot between the 
shoulders. Kriemhilt agreed to Haco*s proposal that 
she should put a small cross at the place on her hus- 
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band's coat, so that he would know where to shield him 
in the hour of danger; but though in some measure 
satisfied with this promise of protection, she was yet un- 
willing that Siegfried should go on this expedition, and 
tried to persuade him against it. 

The hero kissed his wife ere he joined the hunting train : 
* God grant, my dearest one, I may see you soon again 1 
Meanwhile, with your companions make merry as you 

can, 
And drive away the hours till you see your faithful man.* 

Then Siegfried folded closely fair Kriemhilt in his arms. 

And kissed her many times, to banish her alarms ; 

Till she gave him leave to go — then he hastened to the 

chase; 
But never more saw Kriemhilt her husband's loving 

face ! 

Much of the day was spent in the hunt, till at length 
the king summoned all his scattered party by sound of 
horn to meet around him. When they were gathered 
together, a feast was. set out, at which, however, neither 
water nor wine was provided for the huntsmen, and 
Siegfried, hot and tired with his exertions in the chase, 
took his way with the king to quench their thirst at a 
little streamlet. The Dragon-Slayer ungirt his armour, 
and, leaning his spear against a tree, knelt down to 
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drink of the sparkling water. This was Haco's oppor- 
tunity, and he — 

Took the hero's bow and falchion from his side, 
And carried them away, 'mid the forest leaves to hide ; 
Then, with javelin in hand, he looked upon the coat, 
Where the fatal spot was marked, and suddenly he smote. 

While Siegfried stooped and drank at the fountain cool 

and clear, 
Haco smote him 'twixt the shoulders so deeply with his spear, 
That the heart's blood of the hero gushed out and rose so 

high, 
The hunting-dress of Haco was stained with crimson dye. 

Siegfried no sooner felt the wound than he started up 
and sought for his sword and bow, but the shield alone 
remained, and this he lifted up and hurled at Haco, who 
was felled to the ground. The hero's brain now began 
to reel and he fell staggering to the earth, and, after com- 
mending his wife and child to the care of King Gunther, 
the Dragon-Slayer closed his eyes in death. When they 
saw that life was gone, the chiefs lifted the body on to a 
shield and carried -it to the door of Kriemhilt's chamber, 
where it was left throughout the night. Great and loud 
was the sorrow and lamentation of Kriemhilt when she 
discovered her husband's body in the morning ; but 
seeing that his shield was unmarked by dint or cut, she 
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knew that he had fallen in no honourable manner, — 
that he must have been foully assassinated, — and 
demanded that those who had accompanied Siegfried to 
the hunt should undergo the ordeal by touch. All were 
obliged to submit : when Haco's hand touched the 
corpse, the wound began to flow afresh, thus revealing 
the murderer, and the stern old chieftain would not 
deny the deed when thus publicly convicted of it, but 
justified it rather as a punishment for the insults which 
had been offered to his queen. The bereaved Kriem- 
hilt having detected the murderer, swore that she would 
be fully revenged for it, though she might have to wait 
long years before the opportunity came. Siegmund 
and the Furgundians proposed that war should be at 
once made on Gunther and his treacherous court; to 
this Kriemhilt objected, as the Burgundians were too 
powerful, but promised that the time would yet come 
when Siegfried's death would be fully avenged. 

After these events Kriemhilt lived in deep grief at 
Worms for thirteen years ; and, in the meantime, fearing 
that by the aid of her wealth the widowed queen might 
raise: up powerful friends to herself, Haco carried off the 
Nibelungen treasure and sank it beneath the waters of 
the Rhine, vowing at the same time he would never 
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reveal the place. At the end of these years, Rudiger, 
an ambassador from Etzel, king of the Huns, came to 
Worms asking Kriemhilt to become his king's wife ; 
after some delay she consented, as by the aid of Etzel 
she foresaw a means whereby her long-nourished ven- 
geance might be fully accomplished. Haco, however, 
strove to avert the proposed marriage, as he feared that 
if it was consummated Kriemhilt would again become 
a powerful queen, and he might be called to account 
for the murder of Siegfried ; but all his objections were 
overruled, and the marriage took place. King Etzel, 
than whom — 

From the Rhone unto the Rhine, from the Elbe to the 

distant sea. 
No king of greater riches and greater power may be — 

held a festival in the land of the Huns in honour 
of his bride for seventeen days — ^tournament, martial 
procession, and feast followed each other in brilliant 
succession, and Kriemhilt rejoiced when she saw the 
thousands of warriors who were now her subjects. 

Of people out of many lands the crowd was now so great. 
They could not all be entertained within the city gate ; 
But EtzePs knights and warriors, at Rudiger*s command, 
Dispersed their various companies o'er all the neighbouring 
land. 
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And here, in gay Vienna, on the feast of Whitsuntide, 
Kriemhilt, who hid her sorrows all, was once again a bride ; 
When she beheld the thousands who were all her subjects 

now, 
Though sorrow still was in her heart, pride gathered on 

her brow. 

So costly were the jewels which to many knights she gave, 
So many were her gifts to EtzePs heroes brave. 
They disbelieved the story of her loss so often told ; 
* Our queen,' said they, * has surely brought the Nibelungen 
gold.' 

A festival of seventeen days was in Vienna held ; 
The pageantry of every day all former days excelled ; 
I cannot tell you half of the pleasures that were planned — 
'Twas remembered as a wonder long in all the Austrian 
land. 

Now Kriemhilt was a queen again ! With Etzel at her 
side. 

She looked upon the host of men, her followers, with pride ; 

And thus she whispered to herself — * O'er such a mighty 
band 

Even Siegfried, in his day of power, did never hold com- 
mand !' 

Yet in the midst of all this festival array. 

The thoughts of Kriemhilt oft would wander far away, 

And to hide the tears upon her face her head she would 

incline; 
For her heart was still with Siegfried, in his castle on the 

Rhine. 

Kriemhilt allowed a year or two to elapse before she 

F 
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thought of carrying her plan of vengeance into execu- 
tion, which in all her prosperity was never in the least 
forgotten, and began by persuading Etzel to invite 
Gunther and his knights to visit his court, if only to 
show the Huns the respect and honour of which she had 
been deemed worthy in her own land. When the in- 
vitation reached Gunther's court, a deliberation of some 
days followed, as there were forebodings that evil would 
come of their visit — Haco, who had certainly most 
cause for fear, being particularly averse to it Ulti- 
mately, however, preparations were made for the journey, 
and Gunther, with a large retinue, set out for the land 
of the Huns. When the company reached the Danube 
they saw some water-nymphs bathing ; seizing their 
garments, Haco compelled the sirens to foretell the 
future fortunes of the Burgundians, and only on this 
condition would their garments be restored. The 
nymphs predicted for the heroes a favourable journey, 
saying also they would gain great honour and glory ; 
but no sooner did the nymphs receive back their gar- 
ments than they added something to the prediction not 
quite so satisfactory to Haco, for they further foretold 
that though they would gain much glory by their expedi- 
tion, only one man — the priest— would return to Bur- 
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gundy. In order to falsify this prediction, when cross- 
ing the Danube Haco seized the priest and threw him 
into the river with the intention of drowning him, but 
being a powerful swimmer, the priest got safely to shore, 
and returned home a wetter and a wiser man than ever 
to accompany such turbulent and quarrelsome warriors 
on a journey again. Gunther and his party soon after 
arrived at the residence of Rudiger, the ambassador to 
Worms from Etzel, where they were entertained for 
some time, and Prince Geiselher, the younger brother of 
Gunther and Kriemhilt, was betrothed to the daughter 
of Rudiger, the marriage being appointed to take place 
when the party were on their return to Burgundy. This 
Prince Geiselher was the only one in all Gunther's court 
who had befriended Kriemhilt in the midst of her afflic- 
tion, having striven to avert the plot which compassed 
the death of Siegfried, as well as to prevent the robbery 
of the Nibelungen treasure. 

Then said noble Rudiger — *When Gunther and his 
band 
Call here again, as they return unto their native land, 
To Burgundy my daughter as a bride shall ride away.' 
Alas ! no hero lived to see the merry marriage-day. 

Four days in Rudiger's castle the bold Burgundians stayed ; 
All needful preparation for their journey now was made : 
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Their swords and shields were brought, their steeds were 

ready at a call, 
But without gifts they must not leave the hospitable hall. 

First to the bold Gemot, a gentle prince and brave, 
A sword of trusty temper the noble Rudiger gave ; 
How little thought the host that, beneath a cruel blow 
From the weapon he bad given, he must suddenly fall 
low! 

' Of all the armour that I see,' said Haco, ' here to-day. 
There is one piece which I should love to carry hence 

away ; 
If it might be, 'twould give me joy to own that splendid 

shield 
Which the noble hero Nodung bore so often in the field.* 

The gentle wife of Rudiger shed suddenly a tear ; 
For 'twas her father's armour, and for his sake was dear ; 
But she took it from the wall, and at once to Haco gave : 
Said she, * It shall not rust — let it still protect the brave.' 

Not long after leaving the hospitable Rudiger, Gunther 
reached the court of the Gothic King Dietrich, an ally 
of Etzel's, who ¥ramed the Buigundians of the dangers 
which awaited them, for Dietrich more than suspected 
that Kriemhilt had not forgotten her vow of vengeance 
for the death of Siegfried The court of the king of the 
Huns is at length reached; but here their reception was 
cold, and altogether unUke the friendly welcome they 
had received at the hands of Rudiger. 
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* Receive your friends and brothers well I ' to Kriemhilt 

Etzel said ; 

* Be merry with the living, and forget for aye the dead ! ' 

But Kriemhilt from a window looked with a gloomy face, 
As she saw once more the heroes of the bold Burgundian 

race ; 
And while King Etzel smiled with joy, as all the band 

came nigh, 
The queen looked out on Haco with a stern and cruel 

eye. 

Then to the Hunnish warriors that near her stood she said : 

* Here come the men beneath whose hands my hero 

Siegfried bled ; 
My time of vengeance now is nigh, my story I have told, 
And all who fight for me shall share the Nibelungen gold.' 

Haco observed that the queen gave a friendly wel- 
come only to Prince Geiselher, her brother, who was 
known to have been always sincerely attached to her ; 
and the Burgundian champion, binding his helmet 
tightly on his head, went forth to the courtyard and 
spoke to Volker, the Burgundian minstrel, regarding 
their suspicious reception. While thus conversing, 
Kriemhilt came out and began to accuse and revile 
Haco for the murder of Siegfried, which he did not or 
would not palliate, but rather sought to justify by saying 
^hat his queen, Bninhilt, had been insulted, and that he 
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did it to vindicate her honour. While speaking thus, 
Haco held across his. knees the sword of Siegfried, the 
famous Balmung, which Kriemhilt immediately recog- 
nised, and this helped still further to inflame her anger. 
The queen then inquired of him if he had brought her 
the Nibelungen treasure, when Haco bluntly answered 
that they had enough to do to bring their swords and 
shields, and that the treasure lay beneath the waters of 
the Rhine. Kriemhilt, thus baffled, retired from her 
wordy contest with the Burgundian, but soon after pro- 
posed that the newly-arrived guests should put off their 
armour, and give their swords and shields into the keep- 
ing of their hosts, according to the custom of those 
days ; but Haco declined to give up his, and urged his 
companions to retain theirs also, and so be prepared for 
any assault which might treacherously be made upon 
them. When night came, neither Haco nor Volker 
the minstrel retired to rest ; while the others slept they 
kept guard as sentinels before the hall, and Volker, 
foreshadowing their fate, took his instrument and sang a 
farewell to life, the death-song of the Burgundians. The 
night, however, passed in quietness, and some days 
elapsed without any actual outbreak of tumult, though 
all saw it could not long be delayed. 
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The queen at first limited her vengeance to the death 
of Haco, and urged upon Etzel arid Dietrich to take his 
life; but both declined to act so basely towards an 
invited guest At the close of a tournament one day a 
banquet was to follow, and Kriemhilt arranged for an 
attack upon Gunther's followers in another part of the 
castle while the banquet proceeded, at which she made 
her appearance in apparent friendship to Gunther and 
Haco, who were both present. While they were feast- 
ing together, a warrior suddenly rushed in and called 
to Haco that they were betrayed, for the Huns were 
slaying the Burgundians. Haco at once caused the 
door of the banquet-hall to be shut, and then, reproach- 
ing Kriemhilt for her treacherous spirit, struck off the 
head of her child as it sat upon her knee. A general 
combat appeared to be imminent, when Dietrich called 
out that he was not responsible for what had happened 
elsewhere, and then left the hall with Kriemhilt and 
EtzeL The struggle commenced, and proved a deadly 
one — body after body of men entering the hal^ but they 
were as rapidly slaughtered by the infuriated Burgundians 
and their corpses flung out of the windows. 

The queen became now more resentful than ever, 
refusing to listen to any of the requests to relinquish her 
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revenge, though earnestly entreated by her favourite 

brother Geiselher — 

* My sister, once so kind, 

Can all the love that I have shown have vanished from your 

mind ? 
Why should you bring me from the Rhine to perish in this 

strife ? 
What have I done that you should seek to take away my 

life ? ' 

Then said the queen, * Dear Geiselher, you khow, of all 

your clan, 
My lasting hate is only fixed upon that fatal man 
Who has my husband and my child so traitorously slain. 
Surrender Haco, or your prayers must ever be in vain/ 

She then ordered the hall in which were Haco and his 
friends to be set on fire, and just at this time Rudiger 
arrived, expecting to find a scene of festivity, but found 
nothing but strife and woe. Etzel requested Rudiger to 
put an end to the combat by sla3ring Haco : loyalty and 
friendship were at variance in his breast on receiving 
this command, but at last he gathered together his 
followers and marched to the scene of conflict When 
Rudiger appeared Gunther thought he came as a friend ; 
but afler many expressions of regret at the duty he was 
compelled unwillingly to perform, Rudiger told them 
they would have to defend themselves, and gave the 
command to his followers. 
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From the queen he went, and called his followers round : 
Five hundred men and twelve brave knights were in his 

service found. 
They buckled on their armour soon, and on to battle 

pressed ; 
But Rudiger before them walked with sorrow in his breast. 

When Geiselher beheld the band, he smiled with joy and 
cried, 

* A friend is coming ! Rudiger is surely on our side.' 

But Volker turned to Geiselher, and bade his triumph 
cease ; 

* These men with swords and shields,' said he, * come not 

to talk of peace ! * 

Now Rudiger came slowly on, and halted, with his band 
Before the hall, and bade his men prepare for battle stand. 

* I come,' said he, * to Gunther's friends no words of peace 

to bring : 
Defend yourselves, Burgundians \ I must obey my king ! ' 

* But Heaven forbid,' said Gunther then, * that I should lift 

my hand 
Against the friend who welcomed me into this foreign 
land ! ' 

* Ah ! that I ever welcomed you I bitterly repent,' 
Said Rudiger ; < but Etzel's wife refuses to relent.' 

Then said Gemot to Rudiger, * I loved you as a friend ; 
But if you fight against my king, our friendship has an 

end; 
And with the sword you gave me I must take away your 

life. 
However I may sorrow for your daughter and your wife ! ' 
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* Heaven pity us ! ' said Rudiger ; then turning to his band. 
Who lifted up their swords and shields, he gave the stern 

command 
To rush on the Burgundians within the castle-hall ; 
But Haco stayed the onset with a loud and sudden call. 

* One moment wait ! ' said Haco ; * you see this battered 

shield 
Has stopped the blows of many swords, but now begins to 

yield. 
I brought it to this country as the present of your wife — 
Had I the shield you carry, I could well defend my life ! ' 

* Then I give it you,' said Rudiger ; * and yet, if this is 

known, 
1 fear that I shall seem unfaithful to the throne ; 
But here at once, brave Haco, I place it in your hand, 
And may you live to carry it to Burgundy's fair land ! ' 

Rudiger falls and many of the Huns with him ; and at 
length all the Burgundians are slain save Gunther and 
Haco, who now stood at the entrance of the hall guard- 
ing the bodies of their companions who had fallen in 
their heroic resistance. Dietrich, who had joined in the 
strife when Rudiger fell, called on the two heroes to 
yield, but they scornfully refused ; Dietrich then chal- 
lenged them to single combat, and overcame them both. 
He carried them to the queen and besought her to spare 
their lives, but Kriemhilt ordered them to be confined 
separately ; she then visited Haco, urged him to give up 
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the Nibelungen treasure, and promised to free both him 
and Gunther on that condition, but Haco would not 
consent to reveal where the treasure was hid. 

Then spoke the fearless Haco, * Your talking is in vain ; 
For I have sworn that buried deep your treasure shall 

remain, 
While one of Gunther's family still lives to claim the 

throne ; 
So cease to ask — do what you will — my secret is my own.' 

Then turning to a follower, Queen Kriemhilt bade him go 
To the cell where Gunther lay, and strike the fatal blow ; 
And Haco cried with sorrow when he saw the servant bring 
The head of Kriemhilt's brother, the brave Burgundian king. 

Still this had no effect upon the stubborn hero — he 
would not betray the secret even yet, and he further 
infuriated the insensate queen by saying that since 
Gunther was now dead the knowledge of the spot where 
the treasure was hidden was only known to himself, and 
that knowledge he would take to the grave with him. 

* Then be it so ! ' said Kriemhilt ; * you have at least 

restored 
To me one costiy treasure, my noble Siegfried's sword.' 
She drew it from its scabbard, struck off the hero's head. 
And Etzel cried aloud to see the mighty Haco dead. 

* Without revenge he shall not die ! ' said ancient 

Hildebrand ; 

* I will not see a hero fall beneath a woman's hand 1 ' 
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He drew his sword against the queen, and smote her in 

the side ; 
So Kriemhilt fell beneath the blow, and 'mid her kinsmen 

died. 

Thus vainly was the life-blood of many heroes shed ; 
Dietrich and Etzel, left alone, lamented o*er the dead ; 
And in dismal wailings ended the banquet of the king : 
Thus love doth evermore its dole and sorrow bring, 

I cannot tell you more : how, when the news was spread. 
Fair ladies, knights, and squires, were weeping for the 

dead: 
What afterwards befell 'tis not my task to say, 
For here my story ends-^— the Nibelungen lay. 

Thus tragically ends the story of the Nibelungen, and 
it cannot but be observed how the various heroes 
throughout the poem take delight in war and blood- 
shed, how reckless they are in the taking away of life, 
and how unswerving the loyalty of their followers — thou- 
sands sacrificing themselves in a trivial quarrel. The 
poem has, however, in spite of its unpleasant nature in 
these respects, kept a firm hold on the imaginations of the 
German people ; and the work has also, in recent times, 
acquired an importance among German scholars in a 
historical and philological point of view, as affording 
glimpses of the manners and customs of those old times 
and lands in which the scene is laid. Several of the 
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characters have been identified with historical persons, 
— as, for instance, Etzel with Attila, king of the Huns, 
and Dietrich with Theodoric the Great, king of the 
Ostrogoths. With regard to the poem as a whole, it is 
difficult to give a critical analysis, — the incongruities 
which exist in it, the mixture of the fabulous with that 
which is really historical fact, render this almost 
impossible ; but it has served an important purpose in 
creating a love for and search into treasures of folk-lore 
which might otherwise have been lost sight of and for- 
gotten. It may be said, in conclusion, that much of the 
rude energy shown in the * Lay of the Nibelungen ' still 
remains in the Norse land, but happily, through the 
ameliorating influence of more enlightened days, it has 
been beneficially directed into better channels. 

* To the Germans this Nibelungen Song is naturally 
an object of no common love ; neither, if they sometimes 
overvalue it, and vague antiquarian wonder is more 
common than just criticism, should the fault be too 
heavily visited. After long ages of concealment, they 
have found it in the remote wilderness, still standing like 
the trunk of some almost antediluvian oak ; nay, with 
boughs on it still green, after all the wind and weather 
of twelve hundred years. To many a patriotic feeling. 
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which lingers fondly in solitary places of the past, it may 
well be a rally ing-point, and " Lovers' Try sting-tree." 

* For us also it has its worth. A creation from the 
old ages, bright and balmy, if we visit it ; and opening 
into the first History of Europe, of Mankind. Thus all 
is not Oblivion; but on the edge of the abyss, that 
separates the Old World from the New, there hangs a 
fair Rainbow-land ; which also, in curious repetitions 
{tutice over, say the critics), as it were in a secondary and 
even a ternary reflex, sheds some feeble twilight far into 
the deeps of the primeval Time.' — Carlyle, 
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'^ I ^HE conquest of the Spanish Peninsula by the 
^ Moors early had an influence upon the language 
and literature of the country, for while the nations of 
Europe were almost destitute of literature of any kind, 
Moorish Spain became a distinguished centre of learning ; 
and no other nation of Europe can boast of so large 
a number of ancient popular poems, historical and 
romantic This wealth of ballad lore may be attri- 
buted to various causes : such as the unceasing con- 
flicts between the Spaniards and the Moorish invaders, 
affording a long succession of stirring events to be 
recorded and had in remembrance; the short episodes 
of peace which occasionally recurred would also help 
to imbue the Spanish mind with that peculiar love of 
song which characterises the Arab nations ; and further, 
the singular flexibility and facility of the Spanish lan- 
guage for poetical construction, combined with simplicity 
of rhyme and metre. The vivid imagination of the 
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people which produced the ' Arabian Nights ' could not 
but have an effect upon the more solid and chivalrous 
romance of Spanish writers, and the Spanish language 
gradually incorporated many accessions from the Arabic, 
though these are not visible in the common tongue of 
the people. It was not, however, till the thirteenth 
century that Spanish, or rather Castilian, poetry became 
assimilated in spirit and form with the Arabic The 
ancient ballads being generally anonymous and orally 
transmitted, it becomes difficult to fix a particular date 
to their composition, but they evidence an origin 
anterior to that of our English ballads, few or any of 
which are older than the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The troubadours of Aragon and Catalonia 
were the chief means of raising the Spanish language 
into the position of having a literature worthy of being 
preserved ; and in the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Castilian became the language of fashion, which 
still further increased its importance — the Aragonese 
courtiers who had followed Ferdinand being led to 
abandon their mother-tongue and learn that of their 
adopted country, and since the sixteenth century the 
Castilian has alone been the language of Spanish litera- 
ture. 
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Chivalric romance has ever been a favourite kind 
of literary effort in Spain, and there is scarcely an event 
or legend of early national importance which has not 
been versified in some way or other by the writers of 
that country — ^to adapt an accredited fact into the form 
of a song for the guitar being deemed quite consis- 
tent with the dignity of history. Though they thus 
possess great interest for both historian and antiquary, 
they cannot be strictly relied upon as authorities — the 
mere fact of oral transmission through a long succession 
of years invalidating their testimony to a great extent 
In one respect, however, they may to the domestic his- 
torian prove valuable, in that they picture the actual 
state of society at a period when the country was under 
the thraldom of an intolerant priestcraft, and when the 
nobility possessed rights over their vassals which have 
long since been modified and softened down. The 
ballads seldom exceed the bounds of possibility in their 
details, being greatly free fi:om those absurdities which 
disfigure most of the prose romances of chivalry, and 
the incidents are generally of such a nature as few in 
our own times would find difficulty in crediting. One 
spirit and character is uniformly preserved in them — 
they always breathe the purest patriotism, strong love 

G 
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for civil liberty, great respect for all that is noble in 
sentiment and generous in feeling, and are also simple 
in narration and natural in style and diction. Further, 
they are pervaded by a tone of morality more elevated 
than that which pertains to the ballads of more northern 
nations — these latter frequently detailing crimes and out- 
rages with a delight characteristic of a rude and bar- 
barous state of society. 

Having spoken thus briefly in regard to Castilian 
language and its romance, let us now turn to what has 
ever been considered the gem — the Great Poem — of 
Castilian literature, *The Cid.' While a certain date 
or a particular author cannot be given to it, the best 
authorities agree in assigning the middle of the twelfth 
century as the birth-time of the epic, being thus about 
fifty years after the death of the principal personage 
in the poem, and more than a century before the epic 
of Dante was written. We have called it *epic,' but 
certainly it only possesses a very shadowy claim to this 
title. The versified history of the Cid only covers a 
portion of his career, and is not the only account of 
the hero, for there is another version in prose, and 
Spanish literature possesses upwards of a hundred 
different ballads, not all of equal importance or anti- 
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quity, founded upon various episodes of the Cid's 
eventful career. These have no doubt tended in many 
an instance to inspire the courage of his countrymen, 
and they will be partially used throughout in this in 
conjunction with the poem of *The Cid.' In one of 
these ballads he is thus addressed :— 

Mighty victor, never vanquished — 

Bulwark of our native land ! 
Shield of Spain, her boast and glory, 

Knight of the far-dreaded brand. 
Venging scourge of Moors and traitors. 

Mighty thunderbolt of war ! 
Mirror bright of chivalry — 

Ruy, my Cid Campeador ! 

The Cid was contemporary with William the Con- 
queror, and his name stands in the fore-front of the 
early or rather legendary history of his country, much 
in the same way as that of Wallace of Scotland, Tell 
of Switzerland, and Hofer of Tyrol, and so fervently has 
the love of the people been gathered to him, that even 
yet an oath in his name is considered the strongest 
averment a Spaniard can make. Yet the very exist- 
ence of the Cid has been questioned by some writers, 
on the ground that his career and character are too 
romantic and perfect to be truly genuine; but recent 
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inquiries into authentic Arabic sources have proved 
sufficiently that there is as much of reality as of romance 
in the history of the great national hero of Spain, how- 
ever highly coloured that history may be. The poem 
of *The Cid' has been greatly praised by many 
critics : Macaulay said that * it glowed with no common 
portion of the fire of the Iliad;' and Southey that 
*it is decidedly and beyond all comparison the finest 
poem in the Spanish language,' and * as the historian of 
manners, the poet is the Homer of Spain.' 

Cid Campeador, or Roderic Ruy Diaz, was bom, it 
is thought, in the year 1026, and was a scion of one 
of the proudest of Castilian families ; his father, Don 
Diego Lainez, being * Judge' or chief magistrate of 
Castile — a title which was then given to a noble who 
held a kind of sovereign power in that city. In his after 
years the Moors gave Ruy Diaz the title of Es-Said 
(lord or prince), which the Spaniards corrupted into 
The Cid, his countrymen also calling him El Campeador^ 
the Champion. Of his early years not much can be 
learned; but one ballad narrates what is supposed to 
be his earliest exploit of arms, which was in revenge 
for an insult his father had received from a powerful 
noble called Don Lozano Gomez, Count of Gormaz, 
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who had smote the Judge on the face in presence of 
the king. Don Diego Lainez, on account of his great 
age, could not repay this insult as he would fain have 
done^ and brooded over his disgrace. 

Sleep was banished from his eyelids ; 

Not a mouthful could he taste ; 
There he sat with downcast visage — 

Direly had he been disgraced. 

Never stirred he from his chamber ; 

With no friends would he converse, 
Lest the breath of his dishonour 

Should pollute them with its curse. 

Calling together his sons, Don Diego related to them 
what had been done to him, and the young Rodrigo 
immediately resolved to risk his life to vindicate his 
father's honour. He soon had an opportunity of 
meeting Don Gomez, and accused him of unknightly 
conduct in smiting an old maa 

* How durst thou smite my father ? 

Craven caitiff ! know that none 
Unto him shall do dishonour, 
While I live, save God alone. 

* For this wrong I must have vengeance — 

Traitor ! here I thee defy 1 

With thy blood alone my sire 

Can wash out his infamy ! ' 
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The renown of the Count, who was well known as 
one of the most expert and courageous warriors of a 
warlike age, did not deter the young Ruy Diaz from 
challenging him to fight ; but the Count, despising the 
boyish boaster, as he called him, would not enter the 
lists till Ruy taunted him as a coward and a villain — 
terms which provoked the Count to a combat in which 
he was slain. Cutting off his head, the young hero 
carried it to his father and laid the ghastly trophy 
before him : 

* See ! Fve brought the poisonous weed — 

Feed upon it with delight. 
Raise thy face, O father mine ! 
Ope thine eyes upon this sight. 

* Lay aside thy grievous sorrow — 

Lo ! thine honour is secure ; 
Vengeance hast thou now obtained, 
From all stain of shame art pure. 

* Ne*er again thy foe can harm thee; 

All his pride is now laid low ; 
Vain his hand is now to smite thee, 
And his tongue is silent now. 

* Well have I avenged thee, father ! 

Well have sped me in the fight ! 
For to him is vengeance certain 
Who doth arm himself with right.' 
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Riding forth with his father some time afterwards, the 
king and his attendants were met, and some of the 
friends of Don Gormaz being in the royal train, Rodrigo 
heard mutterings of revenge, upon which he fired up 
immediately and called out with a haughty voice — 

* Is there 'mong ye of his kindred 

One to whom the Count was dear. 
Who doth for his death seek vengeance ? 

Lo ! I wait his challenge here ! 
Let him come on foot — on horseback ; 

Here I stand — his enemy ! * 

Nothing seems to have been done to the young chief- 
tain for thus taking the law into his own hands, though 
Ximena, the Count's daughter, repeatedly urged upon 
King Ferdinand to punish Ruy Diaz for slaying her 

father. 

* Justice, king ! I sue for justice — 

Vengeance on a traitorous knight ; 
Grant it me, so shall thy children 
Thrive, and prove thy soul's delight. 

* King I six moons have passed away 

Since my sire was reft of life. 
By a youth whom thou dost cherish 
For such deeds of murderous strife. 

* Four times have I cried thee justice — 

Four times have I sued in vain ; 
Promises I get in plenty — 
Justice none can I obtain ! ' 
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The king dared not interfere with the turbulent young 
hidalgo, who was a great favourite with the Cortes, 
and Ximena not long after changed her purpose, for 
she fell in love with Ruy Diaz, and as the attachment 
was mutual they were soon afterwards married. 

* I did slay thy father, Ximena, 

But, God knows, not treacherously ; 
'Twas in open fight I slew him — 
Sorely had he wronged me. 

* A man I slew — a man I give thee ; 

Here I stand thy will to bide ! 
Thou, in place of a dead father. 
Hast a husband by thy side.' 

All approved well his prudence, 

And extolled him with zeal : 
Thus they celebrate the nuptials 

Of Rodrigo of Castile. 

Before his marriage took place, the Cid had an adven- 
ture with five Moorish chiefs, who were ravaging the 
territory of Castile, and having taken many captives 
and rich booty, were returning homewards when the 
Cid heard of their deeds. Mounting his famous steed 
Babieca — a faithful servant through a long life of difficulty 
and danger — he gathered together a number of armed 
men, and overtook the Moors as they were crossing 
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the mountains of Oca, where he routed them with great 
slaughter. The spoil he divided among his men, reserv- 
ing the five chiefs to himself, but, with his characteristic 
generosity, he soon liberated them on their agreeing 
to pay him tribute. 

Rodrigo Diaz, great his honour ; 

Beardless though he be, and tender ; 
To him princes five of Moordom 

Fealty and tribute render. 

The Cid's name first appears prominently in the 
records of his country about 1064, at a time when 
a dispute had arisen between King Ferdinand and 
Ramiro of Aragon for the possession of the town of 
Catalonia, and the rival kings agreed to decide the 
matter by single combat between two champions rather 
than by a war between the two nations. Ramiro 
chose Martin Gonzalez, while the Cid was the champion 
selected by Ferdinand. The lances of both were 
shivered at the first onset, and Martin Gonzalez began 
to boast of his power and might, and contemn his 
youthful adversary. 

* Sore, Rodrigo, must thou tremble 

Now to meet me in the fight, 
Since thy head will soon be severed 

For a trophy of my might. 
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* Never more to thine own castle 

Wilt thou turn Babieca's rein ; 
Never more will loved Ximena 
See thee at her side again.' 

To which boasting the Cid replied — 

* Thou may St be right stout and valiant. 

But thy boastings prove it not ; 
Truce to words — ^we come to combat. 
Not with tongues, but swords, I wot. 

* In the hands of God Almighty 

Doth the victory abide ; 
And He will on him bestow it. 
Who hath right upon his side.' 

It is almost needless to add that the Cid became the 
conqueror, and won the town for his liege lord. 

But it would far exceed our limits to give anything 
like a detailed account of the many exploits of the Cid, 
or even a bare enumeration of them, and we can only 
give a rapid sketch of the more prominent events in 
his career. One very characteristic occurrence of this 
early period of his life may be narrated here. Having 
gone on a pilgrimage to Rome, the Cid perceived in 
the Church of St. Peter, that of the seven marble seats 
placed there for the seven Christian kings of Europe, 
that of France was set nearest the Papal throne. This 
immediately roused the ire of. the Cid, who at once 
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broke the chair of the French king to pieces, and set 
that of Castile in its place. For this rough deed he 
was checked by a Duke of Savoy — 

* Cursed be thou, Don Rodrigo ! 

May the Pope's ban on thee rest ; 
For thou hast a king dishonoured 
Of all kings, I wot, the best ! * 

To this the Cid gave answer — 

' Speak no more of kings, Sir Duke ; 

If thou dost of wrong complain, 
It shsdl straightway be redressed — 

Here are none beside us twain !' 

The Duke declined the challenge and complained t6 
the Pope, who at once excommunicated the Cid; but 
on the latter expressing due contrition for the outrage, 
the ban was taken off — 

* I absolve thee, Don Ruy Diaz, 

I absolve thee cheerfully, 
If while at my court thou showest 
Due respect and courtesy.' 

Under Ferdinand's son, Sancho the Strong, the Cid 
commanded the royal forces, and in the war between 
Sancho and his brother Alphonso VI. of Leon, it was 
a questionable stratagem of the Cid which gained the 
victory of Santado. He repeatedly strove to dissuade 
the king from the fratricidal wars in which he was 
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engaged as contrary to the will of King Ferdinand, who 
had divided his kingdoms among his children; but 
Sancho was eager to have them all incorporated into 
one under himself, and the Cid, as Sancho's vassal, 
was bound to obey and aid him in battle or be held 
as a traitor. But when the king tried to wrest the 
city of Zamorra from his sister Urraca, the Cid refused 
to help him on account of his personal friendship 
with the queen, and the king for this refusal banished 
Ruy Diaz from his presence for a time, but he soon 
regretted the loss of so valiant a knight and was 
obliged to recall him to his aid. During the progress 
of the siege, two knights of Zamorra came forth the 
city, and challenged any two knights of Castile to 
meet them and prove whether or not Sancho had 
transgressed the laws of chivalry in trying to wrest 
his sister's inheritance from her. 

* Let none henceforth do us honour, 

King nor noble with us mate, 
If we at the first encounter 
Do not overcome ye straight. 

* Come ye three, or come ye four, 

Come the mightiest of Castile ! 
Come ye forth e'en five together, 
Come the devil if he will : 
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* So that Cometh not Ruy Diaz, 
Nor the king that laid this siege — 

For the one we hold as brother, 
And the other to our liege.' 



Two Castilian knights 'accept the challenge, but the 
Zamorrans defeated them at the first onset — one of 
Sancho's knights being slain on the spot, the other 
saving himself by flight Shortly after this, a knight 
called Bellido came out flying as it were for his life, 
for having, as he said, advised the surrender of the city, 
and professed himself willing to show the king a pri- 
vate postern whereby an entrance might be gained to 
Zamorra. Sancho put full faith in Bellido, though 
warned against it, and was heedless enough to go with 
him to see this postern, even giving him his spear to 
carry, when the traitor, watching his opportunity, pierced 
the king through the back with his own spear and then 
fled back to the city. The Cid saw the deed done, and 
springing on his horse galloped after JBellido, but not 
having buckled on his spurs, was unable to overtake 
the traitor before he reached Zamorra. 

' Cursed be the wretch I and cursed 
He who mounteth without spur ! 

Had I armed my heels with rowels 
I had slain the treacherous cur ! ' 



I 
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To revenge this assassination, the Cid caused a 
challenge to be sent to the city, which Diego Ordonez, 
a favourite of the late king, offered to carry, and he 
^mpeached the knights of Zamorra as traitors to their 
order and privy to a cruel and treacherous murder, 
calling upon five of their number to come forth and 
answer the charge in single combat Don Gonzalo and 
his four sons accept the issue — the first and second were 
slain, the third was mortally wounded, but he smote 
Don Diego's horse, which thus became infuriated and 
carried him out of the lists, when the umpires declared 
it a drawn battle. 

After Sancho's assassination his younger brother 
succeeded him on the throne, but there being some 
suspicion of his complicity in the death of the king, the 
all-powerful Cid before he would swear allegiance in- 
sisted that the new king, Alphonso IV., should take 
an oath that he was in no way implicated in his brother's 
murder, and this it was required he should do before 
the nobles of Castile would honour him as their lord 
and sovereign. 

' Don Alphonso ! Don Alphonso ! 

Thou art heir unto this throne ; 
None thy right would wish to question, 

None thy sovereignty disown. 
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But the people sore suspect thee, 
That by thee this crime was done. 

* Wherefore if thou be but guiltless, 

Straight I pray of thee to swear. 
Thou and twelve of these thy liegemen, 
Who with thee in exile were — 

* That in thy late brother's death 

Thou hadst neither part nor share ; 
That none of ye to his murder 
Privy or consenting were.' 

In thus causing the king to take an oath the Cid was 
actuated no less by love than by the inherent chivalrous 
spirit of the true Spaniard, for he had been dearly 
attached to the late King Sancho in the bonds of friend- 
ship ; but for this compulsory vindication of himself 
Alphonso never forgave the Cid, and though he had art 
and cunning enough to conceal his enmity whDe the 
hero's services were necessary to him, yet the first oppor- 
tunity was seized of banishing the Cid from the land he 
loved and had served so well 

' Out upon thee, knight disloyal ! 

From my realm, O Cid, begone ! 
And return not, I command thee, 

Till a year away hath flown ! ' 

Quoth the good Cid — ' King, with pleasure 
I thy hest obey ; nay more. 
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For one year thou dost me banish, 
I will exile me for four.* 

Away the good Cid then he goeth, 
Nor doth kiss the monarch's hand ; 

Full three hundred noble knights 
Follow at the Cid's command. 

All are youths of proven valour, 

Not one hath a hoary head ; 
All bear lances tipt with pennons — 

Twofold shields with bosses red. 

At this point of the Cid's eventful history the ' Poem 
of the Cid ' begins, — what has been already given being 
derived from the ballads composed upon the Spanish 
hero, — and here the hate of the ungrateful king and the 
prowess of the faithful Cid afford a fine opportunity for 
the display of patriotic feeling on the part of the poet 
The Cid having fallen under the displeasure of the king, 
prepares to leave the country, though some of the 
chronicles say the banishment took place at a time much 
subsequent to the scene of taking the oath, and was in 
consequence of a complaint made by a Moorish king of 
Toledo, who charged the Cid with having laid waste his 
territories. Though this foray had been in retaliation 
of Moorish depredations, Alphonso chose to make the 
complaint a cover for his vengeance, and orders the 
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Cid to leave Castile in nine days, and he accordingly 
departs, but not alone, for a number of his faithful 
followers have agreed to share his fortunes. The wife 
and children of the Cid are detained in a convent, not 
being allowed to accompany him, while all his goods 
and chattels are confiscated. The people of Burgos 
crowd around him as he leaves their city, but the king 
has forbidden any to shelter or show him favour ; the 
Cid, however, cannot leave his country without bidding 
his wife and children farewell, and he therefore proceeds 
to the convent, where he parts with Ximena. 

And the night began to wane, and the day was dawning 
then ; 

Up heroes of the morn ! for ye are valiant men ; 

For the matin bell now calls, and the bells are ringing 
fast. 

To church the valiant Cid and his wife Ximena haste. 

At the holy altar foot she threw her on the ground, 

And prayed in language rude — such language as she found : 

* Lord, thou art King of kings, the universal Lord ! 
Believed by my heart and by my tongue adored I 
St. Peter, help my prayers ! while thus, my God, I pray, 
That thou wilt shield my Cid from danger on his way. 
We part ! oh may we meet, and meet on earth again.' 
The oration's said, the mass is o'er, — no delay — 
The steeds are all prepared, come hasten to the plain. 
Towards his wife the hero turns, and asks a last embrace ; 
She bends to kiss his hand, and down her mournful face 

H 
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Her tears fled hurry ingly : she knew not what to do. 
He looked upon his girls, and in this sad adieu 
Commended them to God above ; 
To God and to his wife — the woman of his love. 

* And now we part — God knows when we shall meet, if 

ever ! ' 
How many tears were shed ; oh, such a scene was never ! 
Even like a nail that's torn from the living flesh they part. 
My Cid with all his host now pricks his steed to start ; 
And bows his head, and turns to those he leaves behind. 
Then Alvar Fanez speaks, reproves his wandering mind : 

* Is then your valour, Cid, forlorn ? 

Was it for this that you of such high race were born ? 
Forward, — now forward, Cid ! here tarry thou no more, 
For that shall turn to joy which sorrow was before ; 
He who gave us souls to feel shall give us counsel sure.' 

The Moorish provinces are the destination of the Cid, 
but the confiscation of all his property by the king has 
so impoverished him that he cannot find ;neans to carry 
on the war against them, and resorts to a very question- 
able ruse to obtain money for this purpose. The 
sufferers being Jews, and the age being one in which 
they were not held in much esteem, it might be sup- 
posed the conscience of the Cid would not have 
troubled him regarding the artifice he employed; 
but the Cid, though a rough soldier, meant nobly and 
kindly. *God knows,' he said, 'I do this thing more 
of necessity than wilfulness ; but, by God's help, I. shall 
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redeem all.' His friend, Martin Antolinez, undertook 
to negotiate the business with two Jews, and their pur- 
pose was to deposit with them a couple of chests full of 
valuable spoil, which they were not to open for a year, 
as security for an advance of six hundred marks. The 
Jews consented to this arrangement — 'Then,' said 
Martin, * ye see the night is advancing ; the Cid is in 
haste; give us the marks.' 'That is not the way of 
business,' the Jews replied; *we must take first and 
then give.* The three accordingly go to the Cid, who 
has meanwhile filled two chests with sand, when he 
said with a smile : * Ye see I am going out of the land 
because of the king's displeasure ; but I intend to leave 
something with you.' 

* Lo ! ' saith he, * these two large coffers, 

Laden all with plate they be ; 
Take them for the thousand florins — 

Take them for security. 
In one year, if I redeem not, 

That ye sell them, I agree.* 

Trusting to the Cid's great honour, 
Twice the sum he sought they lend ; 

To their hands he gave the coffers — 
Full were they of nought but sand ! 

The Jews then essayed to carry away the chests, but 
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they were too heavy for them; and this put them in 
such good spirits that they at once gave the money, 
which Martin thereupon pocketed without reckoning. 
The Jews further made the Cid a present, and Martin 
seeing this, suggested that for his share of the matter he 
too deserved something, a pair of hose for instance; 
the Jews, after a little consultation, gave him money 
enough to buy these, as well as a rich doublet and 
cloak. The funds thus prociured enable the Cid to 
prosecute his campaign against the Moors, ravaging 
their country fer and wide, laying their cities under 
tribute, and gaining great booty and greater glory. 
After taking and sacking one of their .strongholds, he 
is able to send Don Alvar Fanez to redeem his pledge 
with the Jews, and bring away with him the unopened 

chests. 

* To the worthy Jews two hundred 

Marks of gold bear with all speed, 
With as many more of silver 

Which they lent me in my need — 

* In my knightly honour trusting ; 

But I basely did deceive, 
And in pledge thereof two coffers 
Full of nought but sand did give. 

' Pray ye of them, for my solace, 
Pray them now to pardon me, 
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Sith with sorrow great I did it 
Of my hard necessity. 

*■ Say, albeit within the coffers 
Nought but sand can they espy, 

That the pure gold of my truth 
Deep beneath the sand doth lie/ 

After other attacks upon the Moors at different 
places, the Cid has so much wealth gathered that he 
sends an embassy to Alphonso with a present of thirty 
Moorish steeds, all richly caparisoned, as an earnest 
of his loyalty to the king, though he was still a banished 
man. 

The king beheld the chargers, and happily smiled he — 

* Now God save thee, Minaya, who sent these steeds to 

me?' 

* My Cid, Ruy Diaz, sire, it is — who in good hour girded 

brand. 
Two Paynim kings he hath overcome, the mightiest in the 

land. 
Plenteous and sovereign is the spoil he from the Moors 

hath won ; 
This portion, king and lord, he sendeth to your throne. 
Your feet and hands he kisseth, in reverence bending low — 
The great Creator save ye, some favour to him show.* 

The next adventure of interest in the Cid's career 
was his encounter with Raymond, Count of Barcelona, 
who was in league with the Moors. The Count is 
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thoroughly beaten and taken prisoner; feeling dis- 
honoured at being overcome, the Count resolves to 
starve himself to death and refuses all sustenance. The 
Cid, however, prevails upon him to forego this resolu- 
tion, and restores him and his sons to liberty — ^the 
conqueror only retaining, in memory of his victory, 
the sword of the Count : 

My Cid he captive took the Count and won the brand he 

wore, 
The famous sword Colado, worth a thousand marks or 

more. 

The Castilian hero now proceeds farther south, succes- 
sively takes several cities from the Moors, and at last 
besieges Valencia, the palace of the Moorish kings. 
The siege lasts ten months, when the city yields (1094) 
to the all-powerful Champion, who takes up his abode 
here and sends for his wife and daughters to join him. 

Right joyful was the Perfect One, with all his men of might. 
To see upon Valencia's keep his banner waving bright. 
All who were squires were dubbed knights for their deeds' 

sake that day ; 
How much of gold each soldier won, I prithee, who can 

say.? 

All these victories, however, are not gained without 
an effort being made by the Moors for the retrieval of 
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their fading fortunes and glories. The king of Tunis 
sends over an army of 50,000 men ; but the Cid is 
again victorious, for he utterly routs this vast army 
and obtains an immense spoil, of which again a portion 
is sent to the king of Castile. At this part of the 
history there occurs a passage which was a favourite 
one with Sir Walter Scott, who frequently recited it with 
great spirit, placing his walking-stick in rest like a 
lance, and suiting the action to the word. The passage 
is as follows : 

The gates were then thrown open, and forth at once they 

rushed, 
The outposts of the Moorish hosts back to the camp were 

pushed ; 
The camp was all in tumult, and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and, of drums, as if earth would cleave in 

sunder. 
There you might see the Moors, arming themselves in haste, 
And the two main battles how they were forming fast ; 
Horsemen and footmen mixed, a countless troop and vast 
The Moors are moving forward, the battle soon must 

join,— 
* My men, stand here in order, ranged upon a line. 
Let not a man move from his rank, before I give the 

sign.' 

Pero Bermudez heard the word, but he could not refrain, 
He held the banner in his hand, he gave his horse the 
rein : 



1 
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*• You see yon foremost squadron there, the thickest of 
the foesy 

Noble Cid, God be your aid, for there your banner goes ! 

Let him that serves and honours it, show the duty that he 
owes.* 

Earnestly the Cid called out, * For Heaven's sake, be still V 

Bermudez cried, * I cannot hold ! ' so eager was his will. 

He spurred his horse, and drove him on, amid the Moor- 
ish rout : 

They strove to win the banner, and compassed him about. 

Had not his armour been so true, he had lost either life or 
limb ; 

The Cid called out again : * For Heaven's sake, succour 
him!' 

Their shields before their breasts, forth at once they go, 
"fheir lances in the rest, levelled fair and low ; 
Their banners and their crests waving in a row, 
Their heads all stooping down towards the saddle-bow. 

The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 
* I am Ruy Diaz, the champion of Bivar ; 
Strike amongst them, gentlemen, for sweet mercies' sake ! ' 
There where Bermudez fought amidst the foe they brake — 
Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant show ; 
Three hundred Moors they killed, a man at every blow ; 
When they had wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain, 
You might see them raise their lances, and level them 

again. 
There you might see the breastplates, how they were cleft 

in twain, 
And many a Moorish shield lie scattered on the plain ; 
The pennons that were white, marked with a crimson stain. 
The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 



y 
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Alphonso now restored the champion of Bivar to his 
favour, and sent word to him that Elvira and Sol, the 
two daughters of the Cid, had been asked in marriage 
by the two sons of the Count of Carrion, to which the 
Cid gave a somewhat reluctant consent. At the mar- 
riage festivities, a lion kept by the Cid breaks loose, 
and finds its way into the banquet-halL Here the two 
sons-in-law betray the most abject fear — one running 
to hide himself in a closet, and the other beneath a 
wine-press, whereby their wedding-garments were griev- 
ously besmeared and soiled. 

Lo, loud outcries rent the palace. 
Shook its walls and turrets high ! 

* Ware the lion ! ware the lion ! 
He is loose ! * was heard the cry. 

Don Bermudo nought was moved, 
Nought his soul could terrify ; 

But the brother Counts of Carrion 
'Gan right Speedily to fly. 

The Cid takes the animal by the chain and leads him 
back to his den ; but the company express their con- 
tempt of the two Counts, being secretly impressed with 
the idea that the loosening of the lion was a mere 
device of the Cid to try the courage of his daughters* 
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husbands, and their pusillanimity was a source of grief 
and anger to him. 

A reinforcement to the Moorish army arrives about 
this time^ and the Cid has again to take the field. It 
is supposed that to some such warlike expedition as 
this the following ballad owes its origin : 

Loud to arms the trumpet sounded, 

Beat the drums the call to war, — 
Deadly strife, and fire, and slaughter, 

Were proclaimM wide and far. 

Ruy my Cid his war-men gathering. 

Marshalled them right speedily ; 
Then forth came Ximena Gomez, 

And all tearfully did cry ; 

* King of my soul ! lord of my bosom ! stay ! 
O whither go'st thou ? leave me not, I pray/ 

Moved by her sad complainings, 

Lo ! the Cid his pain confessed ; 
Weeping sore, he clasped Ximena, 

Clasped his loved one to his breast. 

* Weep not, lady dear ! * he whispereth ; 

' Till I come back, dry thine eye ! ' 
Steadfast still on him she gazeth, 
And still bitterly doth cry — 

* King of my soul ! lord of my bosom ! stay ! 
Oh whither go'st thou.^ leave me not, I pray!' 

In the battle which ensued, the Cid showed his prowess 
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by slaying the Moorish king with his own hand, gaining 
as a trophy his sword, the celebrated Tizona, worth a 
thousand marks of gold. The Spanish soldiers have 
in this battle again had a proof of the pusillanimous 
spirit of the Counts of Carrion, for they have been 
hiding themselves from the brunt of the fight. The 
Cid had previously counselled them to remain in their 
tents, for he distrusted their valour, but they boastfully 
refused, and kept hanging about the outskirts of the 
turmoil. Here, however, a stalwart Moor assailed the 
younger Count, Feran Gonzalez, who thereupon turned 
and fled. The Cid's nephew and intimate companion, 
Pero Bermudez, saw this, and being jealous for the 
honour of his family, pursued the Moor and slew 
him, afterwards offering the Moor's horse and arms to 
Feran, so that it might appear as if he had himself 
slain the infidel. 

* Take this steed and spoil, Don Feran, 

Say that thou the Moor did slay ; 
On my knightly word I pledge thee, 
Never will I this gainsay. 

* Saving thou to speak compel me. 

None shall ever know the truth.' 

Base enough in his nature to accept this offer, the Cid 
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was almost the only one who was deceived thereby, but 
no one chose to tell him the truth of the matter, for 
they knew he would be sadly grieved by any fresh 
evidences of the cowardice of his sons-in-law. 

The two Counts now desire to return to Castile, and 
they are allowed to take their wives with them; but 
cowardly and mean-spirited, and having only married 
the daughters of the Cid for their wealth, they conspire 
to murder them by the way. The treacherous plot is 
carried out so far in a pleasant orchard, near Corpus, 
where the night was spent The attendants having 
been sent forward with their baggage, the two young 
men commence their ill-usage by telling their wives that 
they mean to be revenged for the Cid's trick in letting 
the lion get loose. Stripping them of part of their 
clothes, they beat the ladies with the reins of their 
horses till they fall bleeding and senseless on the 
ground, where they are left for dead. 

' Vengeance on your cursed sire, 
Have we now obtained in ye ; 

We have done with ye — ye are not 
Fit to mate with such as we.' 

A faithful servant who had been sent by the Cid to 
watch over them on their journey, seeing the young 
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men travelling alone, now went back and found Elvira 
and Sol weltering in their blood Restoring them in 
some degree, he took them to a safe retreat, where they 
remain till their father comes for them. 

My Cid he seemed nothing moved, 
Though his grief was sore and deep ; 

Him who looketh for his vengeance. 
It behoveth not to weep. 

The Cid now appeals to Alphonso for a Cortes to 
judge in his cause, and the king at once consents, for 
he feels that he himself has been insulted by the 
conduct of the ladies' husbands. The latter are 
encouraged, however, by the enemies of the Cid at the 
court, and are promised help and support. When the 
Cortes assembled, the king opened the proceedings by 
a long eulogium on the valour and knightly honour of 
the Cid, acknowledging how much he was indebted to 
the Champion of Bivar for all he had done against the 
enemies of his country, and also openly expressed his 
grief and indignation at the insult which had been 
given to the hero of Spain. After much angry dispute 
and argument in the assembly of nobles, in the course 
of which Bermudez taunts and exposes the cowardice 
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of Count Feran on the battle-field, the king gives his 
decision. Bermudez says : 

* Do you remember in Valencia the skirmish and the chase ? 

You asked leave of the Cid to make the first attack ; 

You went to meet the Moor, but you soon came mnning 

back. 
I met the Moor and killed him, or he would have killed 

you; 
I gave you up his arms, and all that was my due. 
Up to this very hour I never said a word. 
You praised yourself before the Cid, and I stood by and 

heard 
How you had killed the Moor, and done a valiant act ; 
And they believed you all j but they never knew the fact. 
You are tall enough and handsome, but cowardly and weak ! 
Thou tongue without a hand ! how can you dare to speak ? 
There's the story of the lion should never be forgot : 
Now let us hear, Fernando, what answer have you got ? ' 
The Cid was sleeping in his chair, with all his knights 

around, 
The cry went forth along the hall that the lion was unbound ! 
What did you do, Fernando ? Like a coward, as you were, 
You slunk behind the Cid, and crouched beneath his chair ! 
We pressed around the throne, to shield our lord from harm. 
Till the good Cid awoke : he rose without alarm; 
He went to meet the lion with his mantle on his arm. 
The lion was abashed the noble Cid to meet — 
He bowed his mane to the earth, his muzzle at his feet. 
The Cid by the neck and mane drew him to his den ; 
He thrust him in at the hatch, and came to the hall again. 
He found his knights, his vassals, and all his valiant men ; 
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He asked for his sons-in-law — they were neither of them 

there. 
I defy you for a coward and a traitor as you are ! 
For the daughters of the Cid you have done them great 

unright ; 
In the wrong that they have suffered you stand dishonoured 

quite. 
Although they are but women, and each of you a knight, 
I hold them worthier far ; and here my sword I plight, 
Before the King Alphonso, upon this plea to fight. 
If it be God his will, before the battle part, 
Thou shalt avow it with thy mouth like a traitor as thou 

art !' 
Up rose Diego Gonzalez, and answered as he stood ; 

* By our lineage we are counts, and of the purest blood. 
This match was too unequal ; it never could hold good. 
For the daughters of the Cid we acknowledge no regret ; 
We leave them to lament the chastisement they met : 

It will follow them through life for a scandal and a jest. 
I stand upon this plea to combat with the best — 
That having left them as we did our honour is increased.' 
Up rose Martin Antolinez when Diego ceased : 

* Peace, lying mouth ! thou traitor coward, peace ! 

The story of the lion should have taught you shame at 

least ! 
You rushed out at the door, and ran away so hard, 
You fell into the cesspool that was open in the yard. 
We dragged you forth in all men's sight dripping from the 

drain ! 
For shame ! — never wear a mantle nor a knightly robe 

again ! 
I fight upon this plea without more ado — 
The daughters of the Cid are worthier far than you. 
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Before the combat part you shall avow it true, 
And that you have been a traitor and a coward too.' 
Thus was ended the parley and challenge betwixt these 

two. 
Assur Gonzalez was entering at the door, 
With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor ; 
With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 
Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took ; 
He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with drink. 

* What, ho ! my masters, your spirits seem to sink ! 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid Ruy Diaz of Bivar } 
Has he been to Rodivirna to besiege the windmills there ? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll, or is that practice past } 
Will he make a match for his daughters, another like the 

last? 
Munio Gustioz rose and made reply : 

* Traitor ! wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie 1 
You breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray : 
There is no honour in your heart, nor truth in what you say. 
You cheat your comrade and your lord, you flatter to 

betray : 
Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy : 
False to all mankind, and most to God on high. 
I shall force you to confess that what I say is true.' 

King Sancho, after imposing silence on the turbulent 
Cortes, decides that the cause shall be tried by personal 
combat, stating that he himself will preside at the lists, 
and also orders the two Counts to return the dowry 
which they had received with the Cid's daughters, as well 
as two celebrated swords which they had got from the 
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Champion as marriage presents — these, the Cid said, 
'must be an-hungered, as they were not fed as in former 
days.' This command they at first refused to obey, but 
the king angrily rose from his seat, took the swords 
from their hands and delivered them to the Cid, along 
with the whole of the jewels and other dowry they had 
received. Three weeks are given for preparation, at 
the end of which time the disputants meet on the Plains 
of Carrion, where the lists have been erected. The 
three champions of the Cid are Bermudez, Antolinez, 
and Munio Gustioz \ while those of the Carrion party 
are Feran, Diego — the two sons-in-law — and Assur 
Gonzalez. The arrangements are all duly completed, 
and — 

The heralds and the king are foremost in the place ; 
They clear away the people from about the middle space ; 
They measure out the lists — the barriers they fix ; 
They point them out in order, and explain to all the 

six : 
* If you are forced beyond the line where they are fixed 

and traced, 
You shall be held as conquered and beaten and disgraced.' 
Six lances' length on either side an open space is laid ; 
They share the field between them, the sunshine and the 

shade. 
Their office is performed, and from the middle space 
The heralds are withdrawn, and leave them face to face. 

I 
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Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble champion ; 

Opposite on the other side the Lords of Carrion. 

Each thinks now of himself, and of himself alone. 

They seize their shields — those shields their valiant bosoms 

cover ; 
They bend their lances down with their pennons flying 

over ; 
They look upon their steeds and their harness in their pride, 
And their spurs have entered deep their fiery horses' side. 
And the earth beneath them trembles, trembles at their feet; 
Each, each must stand alone for his honour to provide ; 
For three 'gainst three in close encounter now they meet. 
Bermudez, the first challenger, first in combat closed ; 
He met Feran Gonzalez, face to face opposed ; 
They rush together with such rage that all men count 

them dead. 
They strike each other on the shield without all fear or 

dread. 
Feran Gonzalez with his lance pierced the shield outright. 
It passed Bermudez on the- left side — in his flesh it did not 

bite. 
The spear was snapped in twain — Bermudez sat upright ; 
He neither flinched nor swerved, like a true and steadfast 

knight. 
A good stroke he received, but a better he has given ; 
He struck the shield upon the boss, in sunder it is riven ; 
Onward into Feran's breast the lance's point is driven. 
Full upon his breastplate — nothing would avail : 
Two breastplates Fernando wore and a coat of mail ; 
The two are riven in sunder, the third stood him in stead. 
The mail sunk in his breast, the mail and the spear-head ; 
The blood burst from his mouth, that all men thought him 

dead ; 
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The blow has broken his girdle .and his saddle-girth, 

It has taken o'er his horse's back, and borne him to the 

earth. 
The people think him dead, as he lies on the sand. 
Bermudez left his lance, and took his sword in hand ; 
Feran Gonzalez knew the blade which he had worn of old ; 
Before the blow came down, he yielded, and cried * Hold ! ' 
Antolinez and Diego encountered man for man 3 
Their spears were shivered with the shock, so eagerly they 

ran ; 
Antolinez drew forth the blade which Diego once had worn. 
Eagerly he aimed the blow for the vengeance he had 

sworn — 
Right through Diego's helm the blade its edge has borne ; 
The crest and helm are lopped away, the coif and hair are 

shorn ; 
He stood astounded with the stroke, trembling ai)d forlorn ; 
He waved his sword above his head, he made a piteous cry, 
\ Oh, save me, save me from that blade. Almighty Lord 

on high ! ' 
Antolinez came fiercely on to reach the fatal stroke ; 
Diego's courser reared upright, and through the barrier 

broke. 
Antolinez has won the day, although his blow was missed ; 
He has driven Diego from the field, and stands within the list. 
I must tell you of Munio Gustioz — two combats now are 

done — 
How he fought with Assur Gonzalez you shall hear anon. 
Assur Gonzalez, a fierce and hardy knight. 
He rode at Munio Gustioz with all his force and might ; 
He struck the shield, and pierced it through, but still the 

point came wide — 
It passed by Munio Gustioz between his arm and side. 
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Sternly, like a practised knight, Munio met him there ; 
His lance he levelled steadfastly, anZl through the shield 

him bare ; 
He bore the point into his breast — a little beside the heart ; 
It took him through the body, but in no mortal part : 
The shaft stood out behind his back a good cloth yard and 

more, 
The pennon and the point were dripping down with gore. 
Munio still clenched the spear — as he passed he forced it 

round ; 
He wrenched him from the saddle, and cast him to the 

ground ; 
His horse sprang forward with the spur, he plucked the 

spear away ; 
He wheeled, and came again, to pierce him where he lay. 
Then cried Gonzalo Asurez, * For God's sake, spare my son ! ' 
The other two have yielded — the field is fought and won ! 

The heralds now proclaim that the Cid is victorious ; 
and he then returned to Valencia, where he remained 
for several years. His two daughters were soon after- 
wards married again — the one to Don Ramiro, heir to 
the throne of Navarre, the other to Don Sancho, heir 
of Aragon, through whom the kings of Spain and 
other noble families have proudly claimed descent 
from the Cid. The Chronicle concludes with the 
information that the Spanish champion died on the 
Day of Pentecost, without stating the manner of his 
death; but it is believed that, worn out with age and 
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the fatigues of his many campaigns against the Moors, 
he died of grief in 1099, when he heard that his 
comrade and friend, Alvar Fanez, had been defeated 
by the Moors, and that an army sent by the Cid to his 
assistance had also been successfully opposed by the 
infidels, who were fast gathering round the city of 
Valencia to besiege it Prior to his death the Cid 
ordered all the Moors who had been allowed to 
remain, to quit Valencia, fearing perhaps that during 
his illness the city might be betrayed by them to the 
enemy; and he also desired Ximena and his friends 
to return to Castile, giving the strange instruction that 
in case the Moorish army should assail them on their 
journey, they should tie his body on his steed, placing 
in his hand his sword, and thus do battle with the 
Moors in full assurance of victory. 

* First when that my soul hath left it, 

Wash my body clean and sweet ; 
Fill it next with myrrh and balsam. 

And with spices, as is meet ; 
Then with ointments well anoint it, 

From the head unto the feet, 

* Mourn me not, my dear Ximena — 

Mourn me not, ye maids, I pray ; 
Lest your weeping and your wailing 
To the foe my death betray.' 
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Turning to Bermudez and his other companions in 
arms, he then continued : 

* Should the Moorish King assail ye, 

Call your hosts and man the wall ; 
Shout aloud, and let the trumpets 
Sound a joyful battle-call. 

' Meantime then to quit the city 

Let all secretly prepare, 
And make all your chattels ready 

Back into Castile to bear. 

* Saddle next my Babieca, 

Arm him well as for the fight ; 
On his back then tie my body, 
In my well-known armour dight. 

* In my right hand place Tizona ; 

Lead me forth unto the war ; 
Bear my standard fast before me, 
As it was my wont of yore. 

* Then, Don Alvar, range thy warriors 

To do battle with the foe ; 
For right sure am I that on ye 
God will victory bestow.' 

In accordance with his last request, when Ximena 
left Valencia the corpse of the Cid rode amid the com- 
pany, and, as was feared, the Moors attacked them, 
but were repulsed with 'great loss. They fled in all 
directions, multitudes being left dead on the field of 
battle, and the whole of their camp fell into the hands 
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of the Christians, who found in it so great a spoil that 
the very poorest of them became rich. Thus laden, 
they took their way to Castile, carrying the body of the 
Cid to the convent of Cardeno, where it was kept 
sitting in a chair for ten years with sword in hand, at 
the end of which time it was buried — the body being 
placed upright in the tomb, sitting on a chair as before. 

The different events in the life of the Champion of 
Bivar have given scope for many metrical romances and 
ballads — scarcely, in fact, an incident in his career is 
known but has formed the subject of a ballad or 
song of some description. On his return from exile 
he enters a church, and this is enough for one; his 
marriage with Ximena gives scope for another; his 
attire, from the hat to the boots, on that occasion serves 
for a third ; and by means of these the story of the Cid 
has come to take a place midway between history and 
fable. We conclude with specimens of these, the first 
of which is entitled — 

THE RETURN OF THE CID. 

Now the Cid returning glorious 

From Valencia's battle-field. 
Bends his way towards St. Mary's, 

For his mercies thanks to yield. 
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Hark ! the trumpets loudly sounding, 
Tell that he is on his way ; 

Hark ! above their warlike music 
His charger's joyful neigh. 

Forth the monks and abbots issue 
To receive him at the gate ; 

Lift their voice in loud thanksgiving, 
And the Cid congratulate. 

From his horse the Cid alighting, 
Takes into his hand the banner, 

Stands within the sacred portal, 
Vents his feelings in this manner : 

* Sad I left thee, holy temple. 

Banished by the king's commands ; 
But another home was given me 
By my sword in Moorish lands. 

* This the secret of his anger — 

That I swore him by his God, 
Ere I pledged to him allegiance, 
That he shed not Sancho's blood. 

* Jealous for my sovereign's honour, 

I his interests thought to serve ; 
But none holds the laws more sacred — 
Never from them did I swerve. 

* Oh, Castilians, ever jealous ! 

Has my sword been your defence ? 
Spread your fame — enlarged your borders 
And was this my recompense ? 
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* Now I bring another kingdom, 

Frontiers taken from the Moors ; 
All my own — to you I give them ; 
Though you drove me far from yours. 

* I could give these lands to others, 

But the deed be far from me : 
Roderick of Bivar I am, 

Castilian — as he ought to be ! ' 

This other is one supposed to be recited by a Moorish 

priest, standing on the ramparts of Valencia, and looking 

upon the camp of the Cid, as it lies round the leaguered 

city : 

O Valencia ! my Valencia ! 

Worthy thou to rule for aye ; 
But if Allah do not pity. 
Soon thy glory must decay. 

Lo ! I see thy mighty ramparts 
Shake and totter to their fall ; 

Yea, thy proud and lofty towers, 
And thy snowy turrets all, 

Which thy sons rejoiced to gaze on. 

As they glittered from afar ; 
Woe ! I see them sink and crumble — 

Ruin doth their beauty mar. 

See, thy fertilising river. 

Now hath strayed from out its bed ; 

All thy springs and gushing fountains 
Now are dried up at their head. 
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Green thy fields and fair thy flowers, 
As they once in beauty shone ; 

Now their beauty is defiled, 

All their bloom and odour gone. 

Yonder broad and noble strand, 
Once thy pride and once thy boast, 

Now by foot of foe is trampled — 
By Castilia's robber host. 

Rapine, death, and desolation. 

On thy land these Christians pour ; 

Yea, the smoke of yonder burnings 
All the landscape doth obscure. 

Gone are all the charms which made thee 

To thy children so divine. 
Could these walls but weep and wail thee. 

They would add their tears to mine. 

O Valencia ! my Valencia ! 

Allah quickly succour thee ! 
Oft have I foretold what now 

Sore it grieveth me to see ! 



©ante's ©tfatna Commeita. 

A LIGHIERI DANTE, by far the greatest of Italian 
•^ .^ poets, was bom in May 1265, and sprang 'from 
one of the most ancient and illustrious families in 
Florence. His father dying while Dante was but a 
child, he was placed under the care of Brunetto Latini, 
a learned scholar of great merit, who gave the youthful 
poet the rudiments of an education which he afterwards 
completed at several of the greatest Continental univer- 
sities. Before he was nine years old, Dante conceived 
a passion for a little lady about his own age, belonging 
to the wealthy family of Portinari, whose name, Beatrice, 
he has immortalised. The influence thus early exer- 
cised upon Dante remained through life, and is well 
seen in the association of Beatrice with himself in the 
* Commedia ' — a conjunction which will continue while 
Italian literature has a habitation and a name. The 
earliest poetic efforts of Dante were addressed to her, 
and his passion was evidently both strong and sincere — 
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SO much so that his health was seriously affected first 
by her marriage to another, and then by her death soon 
after. Dante himself married Gemma de' Donati, a 
lady bearing no distant resemblance to Xantippe, and 
who became exceedingly discontented and jealous at the 
continuous flow of sonnets and verses to the memory of 
the lost Beatrice; and to so great an extent did their 
domestic contentions eventually prevail, that a sepa- 
ration ensued. It is said of her, however, that when 
Dante's banishment took place some time afterwards, 
Gemma secured a portion of her husband's property, 
claiming so much by right of dowry, and adding to this 
the efforts of her own industry, she was enabled to bring up 
and educate her family in comfort. With these qualities 
it is to be regretted that urbanity of temper was not one 
of her characteristics, with which to win and retain the 
affections of a husband whose heart she had so much 
reason to believe was in some measure alienated. 

Early in life Dante gained military renown, having 
served in the battle of Campaldino, and also in an 
engagement near Pisa, where the Florentines took the 
Castle of Caprona from the Pisans. Regarding Cam- 
paldino, Leonardo Aretino states that Dante, * young 
and highly esteemed, was there in arms, fighting vigor- 
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ously on horseback in the foremost division, where he 
incurred serious danger. For the cavalry was first 
engaged in the battle, when the Aretine knights over- 
threw with such impetuosity the Florentine knights, 
that, being broken and disordered, they retreated upon 
the infantry. This was the cause of the Aretines losing 
the battle; for their victorious knights, pursuing the 
fugitives, left their infantry behind them at a great 
distance, so that afterwards they fought nowhere with 
their entire forces, but the horsemen fought alone, 
without the support of the infantry; and the infantry 
fought alone, without the support of the horse. But 
on the side of the Florentines the contrary happened ; 
for their cavalry having taken refuge with their foot, 
they all became one body, and easily conquered, first 
the enemy's cavalry, and then its infantry.' Dante be- 
came still more eminent by the acquisition of municipal 
honours, being at the age of twenty-five chosen to be 
one of the chief magistrates of his native city, and at 
thirty-five was elected to the office of prior or supreme 
judge — from which time all the misfortunes of his after- 
life are to be dated. 

During the thirteenth century, in many cities of Italy, 
the jealous quarrels and disputes for pre-eminence of 
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private families were the prolific sources of schism, 
sedition, and proscription, and Florence, among the 
rest, was much distracted by the dissensions between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, to the former of 
which factions Dante belonged. The Guelphs, again, 
were divided into two parties, the Neri and Bianchi — 
or Blacks and Whites — who regarded each other and 
the Ghibellines with equal hostility. Dante strove hard 
to reconcile the divisions in his own party, but in 
vain; and not only the city, but the whole state, be- 
came eventually involved in contention — blows followed 
words, and street battles were a frequent result. The 
leaders of the different factions were banished from the 
city ; but peace was as distant as ever, and Dante was 
sent on a mission to Pope Boniface at Rome to solicit 
his mediation. The Pope, while temporising with 
Dante, secretly favoured his opponents, and sent Charles 
of Anjou to Florence to take possession of the city, 
and his first action was to exile about six hundred of 
the leading citizens. Charles, having an especial hatred 
to Dante, maliciously excited the people against him, . 
and having caused his house to be destroyed, forbade 
the poet's return to Florence under the penalty of being 
burned alive. When tidings of his- banishment reached 
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Dante at Rome, he saw at once the duplicity of the 
Pope, and immediately left the city, retiring at first 
to Sienna, but afterwards taking refuge with his partisans 
at Arezzo, and here they gradually increased in strength 
till they mustered about 10,000. Though thus power-, 
ful, an attempt they made in 1304 to surprise Florence 
was unsuccessful — owing, it is believed, to their ill- 
concerted plans and to disagreements amongst the 
leaders; and the poet, thoroughly disgusted at the 
jealousies which continued to exist, soon after quitted 
the confederacy altogether. 

The remainder of Dante's life was spent in wandering 
about from pkce to place, living a life of dependence 
on the capricious kindness of petty princes. There 
are traditionary accounts of visits to Paris — at that time 
the resort of the greatest scholars, and the seat of the 
most celebrated university in Europe — and to Verona, 
where he held a public disputation on the Elements of 
Earth and Water. The poet at last found a resting- 
place at Ravenna, under the protection of Guido 
Novella da Polenta, a nobleman of generous character, 
and here he died on the 14th of September 132 1, from 
fever brought on by fatigue and disappointment at his 
failure in an embassy to Venice on behalf of his patron. 
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The news of the poet's death was received at Florence 
with the profoundest expressions of sorrow, and the 
Florentines sought to have his body brought to his 
native city, designing to erect a stately mausoleum for 
it, but the citizens of Ravenna refused to part with 
the remains of the exiled poet who had died in their 
midst Disappointed in their desire to honour the 
memory of Dante in this manner, the Florentines insti- 
tuted a public lectureship to illustrate the mysteries of 
the *Commedia,' the first professor of which was 
Boccaccio — an example which, within a century after, 
was followed by many other cities of Italy. 

Dante's personal appearance is thus ♦spoken of by 
Boccaccio: 'This poet of ours was of moderate 
stature. . . . His face was long, his nose aquiline, his 
eyes rather great than small, his jaws large, and his 
under lip projected beyond his upper lip. He had a 
brown complexion, his hair and beard were thick, black, 
and ciu*ly, and his countenance was always melancholy 
and thoughtful ; on which account one day it happened 
at Verona that he, passing before a door where many 
women were sitting, one of them said to another softly, 
but not so softly but that she could be well heard by 
him, " Look at the man who goes into hell, and returns 
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when he pleases, and brings news to us here above 
from those there below." To which one of them 
answered simply, "Verily, thou must speak the truth. 
Dost not thou see how the heat and smoke down 
below have given him so dark a colour and so curled 
a beard?" Which words he hearing, Dante looked 
back on them, and perceiving that these women spoke 
seriously, was amused and almost pleased that they 
held such opinions, and smiling a little continued his 
walk.' Gratified by such a testimony as this to his 
popularity, as he might well be, yet Dante showed 
considerable irritability on other occasions, particularly 
if he heard any of his songs or sonnets sung and spoilt 
in the singing. Sacchetti relates that as Dante 'was 
passing by the gate of San Piero, he heard a smith 
striking his anvil, and who as he worked sang some 
of our poet's verses, but mutilated, and with additions 
and alterations. Dante said nothing, but approaching 
the workshop where the smith kept the tools which he 
used in his trade, he seized the hammer and threw it 
across the street ; he seized the tongs, and threw them 
likewise across the street; he seized the scales and 
threw them also ; and so he did to many of the tools. 
The smith, turning to him in a brutal manner, said : 

K 
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" What are you about — are you mad ? " Dante said, 
" What are you about ? " " I am about my trade," said 
the smith, "and you spoil my tools by throwing them 
into the street" Says Dante, " If you do not wish me 
to spoil your things, do not spoil mine." "What do 
I spoil of yours ? " said the smith. Says Dante, " You 
sing songs out of my book, and not as I wrote them. 
I have no other trade, and you spoil it for me." The 
enraged smith, having no answer ready, collected his 
things and returned to his work; and the next 'time 
he wanted to sing, he sang of Tristram and Lancelot, 
and left Dante alone.' 

It is supposed that the *Divina Commedia' was 
written for the most part during the wandering life of 
Dante; the monastery of St. Croce, in the vicinity of 
Gubbio, being referred to as one of the refuges where 
he wrote several cantos of the epic. Its subject is the 
mysteries of the invisible world — a subject agreeable 
enough, doubtless, to the age in which the poet lived. 
The monks of St Francis and St Dominic had, in 
the exercise of the grossest spiritual jugglery, rekindled 
the fanaticism which had been sleeping for centuries, 
by means of various kinds of * mystery plays,' and in 
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these, fire, boiling tar, serpents, &c, were brought to 
act on living persons, whose sufferings gave a horrid 
reality to the illusions which the monks contrived. Such 
a spectacle, it is believed, gave the poet his idea of the 
* Commedia : ' and one special occasion of this nature 
has been positively referred to — a dramatic mystery 
which was enacted on the Bridge of the Arno by way 
of welcome to a legate of the Pope. This drama was 
intended to represent the Infernal Regions, and as the 
appropriate characters were enacting their several parts, 
the bridge gave way beneath the assembled crowds, 
when numbers perished in the river. This event, how- 
ever, has been stated by some authorities not to have 
occurred till two years after Dante's exile, and conse- 
quently, however much such a scene might have im- 
l^ressed the poet, he could not have owed any of his 
inspiration to it Other critics have attempted to show 
a resemblance between the * Commedia ' and various 
old French and German Mystery-PlayS ; while the 
celebrated Italian author, Gingu^n^, gives a curious 
derivation of his own. 

But whatever fanciful origin may be given to Dante's 
epic, there is no question but that the poet had genius 
enough to invent, and ability to work out, for himself 
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the * Divina Commedia * without being in any degree 
obliged to borrow either idea or plan. That he was 
thoroughly original is abundantly shown by the way in 
which he has, throughout the work, introduced noted 
individuals of his own time who had taken prominent 
parts in public affairs, and to whom, according to 
party feeling, he has assigned consonant positions in 
the three sections of the epic. 

Dante was the author of a number of other works, 
but the * Commedia * is that on which his fame mainly 
rests, and it was called a * comedy' because, though 
it opened sadly, it had a happy termination. The 
term 'Divina' was added to its title, some years 
after its first production, by the admirers of the 
poet in Italy. The epic is divided into three parts, 
of which the first is the most important and 
elaborate, and is called *The Inferno.' According 
to the poet, the Inferno is in four principal divisions, 
which are again subdivided into nine circles, narrowing 
as they tend towards the centre of the earth. The 
First Division comprises the Vestibule — the abode of 
the unbaptized, who were delivered by Christ when 
He descended into Hell — and the first Circle, where 
are the great spirits of olden and heroic times, as 
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Homer, Caesar, Plato, Hippocrates, &c The Second 
Division comprises the Second (Sensualists), Third 
(Gluttons), Fourth (Misers and Spendthrifts), and Fifth 
(Wrathftil and Misanthropic) Circles. The third 
Division is composed of one circle only — the abode 
of Heretics and Unbelievers. The Fourth Division 
contains the Seventh Circle, or abode of Suicides, 
Gamblers, Blasphemers, &c ; the Eighth, where are 
Deceivers and Seducers, Flatterers, Simonists, Sorcerers, 
Peculators, Hypocrites, Thieves, Schismatics, Forgers, 
&c. ; whilst the Ninth and lowest Circle of the Pit, is 
the seat of Lucifer, and the abode of all traitors. 
Hell, or the Inferno, is thus an inverted cone, narrowing 
as it deepens, and sensibly increasing in suffering — the 
various degrees of punishment being in accordance 
with the greater or lesser amount of guilt incurred by 
the victim, till at the lowest depth of all is found the 
Prince of Evil himself. 

l'inferno. 

The poet sets forth by describing his wanderings in 
a wilderness, where, seeing no means of escape, and 
being beset by wild and ravening beasts, he began to 
despair, when in these straits he sees a human form 
approaching, to whom he at once appeals for help. 
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Virgil, whose form it was, at once consented to aid in 
extricating Dante from his perilous position ; but the 
only way of escape from the dangerous wood is through 
the unknown world of spirits; and Dante, in doubt 
and hesitation, only consents to be guided by Virgil 
when told that the latter had been sent to his aid by 
Beatrice. They soon arrived at the gates of Hell, over 
whose portals were inscribed the words : 

Through me ye enter the abode of woe : 

Through me to endless sorrow are ye brought : 
Through me amid the souls accurst ye go. 

Justice did first my lofty Maker move ; 

By Power Almighty was my fabric wrought, 
By highest Wisdom, and by primal Love. 

Ere I was formed, no things created were, 
Save those eternal — I eternal last : 
All hope abandon — ye who enter here. 

The introduction here given is terrible, whilst within 
were wailings, sighs, and lamentations ; and yet this 
was but the entrance hall, occupied by a class of 
'angels,' who, when Satan and his legions rebelled, 
remained, like Meroz, neutral. Passing from this 
entrance hall, the two travellers arrive at the * mournful 
shore of Acheron,' where they find the old boatman 
Charon conducting miserable souls across the river. 
The surly Charon at first would have repelled the living 
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, Dante ; but Virgil at once sternly reproved the old 
boatman, * whose fierce eyes like firewheels flamed,' 
and ordered him to row them across, and they were 
thus brought to the first circle of the pit Here there 
were neither tears nor cries, but only the continual 
sighs of those who, not having been baptized, were 
for this reason excluded from Paradise. Virgil himself 
belonged to the number of those who dwelt in this 
unhappy circle, and classed with him were Horace, 
Ovid, Homer, &c. The various cavities in the circle 
contained sages and heroes of long-past ages who had 
been celebrated for virtuous and honourable lives — 
among them being Caesar, Brutus, Aristotle, Plato, 
Socrates, and numberless others. In this first circle 
were also all unbaptized infants. 

Descending to the second circle, at the entrance 
of which — 

Grinding his teeth, there Minos dreadful stands ; 

The culprits, as they enter in, he tries. 

Awards his sentence — issues his commands. 
The guilty soul confesses all his crimes, 

When brought before him : then the judge decrees 

Its proper place. 

The two travellers here found those whose souls had 
been lost through the indulgence of guilty love ; among 
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them were Dido, Cleopatra, Semiramis, Helen of Troy, 
* for whom such years were passed of toil and woe,' and 
also Francesca da Rimini, whose story forms one of 
the most touching episodes of Ulnferno. Francesca 
had been married to Lancilotto, deformed in coun- 
tenance and figure, and eldest son to the lord of 
Rimini, but she became warmly attached to Paolo, a 
younger brother of Lancilotto. Francesca and Paolo 
had frequent opportunities of meeting — ^the result was 
fatal to her fidelity; and Lancilotto having surprised 
them, put both to death. 

Ascending from the depths of Hell, 
Riding the blast, the wailing lovers came. 

Then I ; 'Afflicted pair ! descend and say. 
Why thus ye mourn ? ' the gentle ghosts obey. 

And light, attentive to my warm request ; 
As, with her faithful mate, the turtle-dove 
Descends obedient to the call of love, 

On steady wing, and seeks the nuptial nest. 

Dido they left, that led the numerous flight, 
And through the shadows of eternal night. 
Struck by the potent charm, the lovers came : 

* Mortal/ they cried, * whose friendly thoughts impel 
Thy feet to wander through the shades of Hell, 

To learn our woes the fates allow vour claim ! 

• ••••• • 

* This mangled form was fated to inspire 
The gentle Paulo's breast with amorous fire ; 
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From his to mine the soft infection spread : 
Too soon the fatal secret I divined ; 
Too soon with his my guilty wish combined, 

Wretch that I was ! who shared his brother's bed ! 

* Love linked our souls above, and links below, 
But far beneath, in scenes of deeper woe, 

The eldest murderer and his mates prepare 
Already to receive the ruffian's soul : 
Where Caina reaches to the nether pole 

With fratricides the penal doom to share.' 

She paused, and her eternal plaints renewed ; 
Struck with her hapless tale, I musing stood : 

* Why pensive thus ? ' the gentle bard inquired ; 
Then I, ' Could aught the captive souls persuade 
To tell the trains for their seduction laid, 

Millions might shun their fate, by Heaven inspired.' 

Then turning round to view the hapless pair, 
Sighing, I thus addressed the weeping fair : 

* How sad th' atonement of thy guilty joys ! 
But say, how first you saw his passion grow ; 
What busy demon taught thee first to know 

The secret meaning of his smothered sighs ? ' 

She wept, and * Oh 1 how grievous to relate 
Past joys, and tread again the paths of fate, 

Let him who sang Eliza's woes declare : 
But since unsated still, the wish remains 
To know the source of our eternal pains, 

Thou shalt not vainly breathe the pious prayer. 

' One day, — a day I ever must deplore ! — 
The gentle youth, to spend a vacant hour, 
To me the soft seducing story read, 
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Of Launcelot and fair Genevra's love. 
While fascinating all the quiet grove. 
Fallacious peace her snares around us spread. 

' Too much I found the insidious volume charm. 
And Paulo's mantling blushes rising warm, — 

Still as he read, the guilty secret told : 
Soon from the line his eyes began to stray ; 
Soon did my yielding looks my heart betray, 

Nor needed words our wishes to unfold.' 

• •«•••• 

So full the symphony of grief arose, 
My heart, responsive to the lovers' woes, 

With thrilling sympathy convulsed my breast : 
Too strong at last for life my passion grew, 
And sickening at the lamentable view, 

I fell, like one by mortal pangs oppressed. * 

Dante faints at the conclusion of Francesca's story, 
and on his recovery, finds himself at the entrance 
to the third circle, where gluttons were punished by 
being subjected to continual showers of 'hailstones 
and snow, with turbid water blent,' and 

Cerberus, that cruel beast, devoid of form. 
Stands barking like a dog with triple jaw 
O'er the sad souls forced downward by the storm. 

Red are his eyes, large belly he displays, 

A black and greasy beard : with savage claw 
He seizes on the spirits, tears, and flays. 

Like whelps they howl beneath the inclement rain ; 
And with one side the other side defending, 

Oft turn themselves these wretched souls profane. 

f — • — 

* Boyd's translation. 
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The fourth circle was guarded by Plutus, * man's great 
enemy/ and was tenanted by spendthrifts and misers ; 
and the poet here takes the opportunity to remark upon 
the avarice of popes and priests, as he notices that 
among the occupants are many who are * shaven- 
crowned.' 

Elsewhere I saw not such a numerous crowd, — 
Enormous weights they with their breasts impelled 
From side to side, nor ceased to howl aloud. 

Clashing they met — ^^then turned, and harsh abuse * 
Each on the other pouring fiercely yelled : 
* Thou, why so niggard ? ' ' Thou, why so profuse ? ' 

Round the dark circle, till they met again, 

Thus they pursued their course on either hand. 
Vociferating still their taunting strain, 

Midway arriving — to renew the fight, 

Back o'er the semicircle turns each band. 

Virgil, in his description of this circle, mentioned For- 
tune in his discourse, and Dante asked who she was — 

Then answered he : * O creatures weak and blind, 

How led astray by ignorance are ye ! 

Now let my maxims sink into thy mind. 
He, whose transcendent wisdom hath no bound. 

Fashioned the Heavens, and gave to them a guide, 

Distributing an equal light around. 
So that each part to other part might shine : 

And thus o'er earthly splendours to preside 

A ministering power did He assign, 
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To deal life's fleeting goods with varying hand ; 

And, spite the impediments of human skill, 

To change from race to race, from land to land. 
Hence doth one nation rise, another fall. 

Obedient to her ever-changing will. 

Who lies, like snake in grass, concealed from alL 
In vain, 'gainst her your earthly wisdom vies ; 

With foresight and with judgment she maintains 

Her destined sway, like other deities. 
Her changes have no rest — for ever new : 

To speed her on, Necessity constrains, 

And hence vicissitudes so oft ensue.* 

The fifth circle was reached by a strange, wild way, 
leading to the Stygian lake, the bleak waters of which 
were filled by the * souls of those who were by violent 
passions swayed,' and here they fought with and tore 
each other. The two companions walked along the 
banks of the lake till they reached- a tower, whence they 
were ferried across the dark waters to the city of Dis, 
whose walls were of iron, and whose mosques glowed 
with eternal fire. They were refused entrance here by 
the demons guarding the city, and while debating how 
best to proceed, suddenly there sprang up before them 
three 'furies, stained with blood' Virgil recognised 
them as Megaera, Tisiphone, and Alecto ; and the 
heathen poet at once caused Dante to cover his eyes, 
as the furies were preparing to reveal to him the head of 
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the Medusa, which would turn him to stone. But while 
the furies were thus engaged, over the lake came swift a 
messenger from Heaven, who disdainfully scatters the 
crowd of demons before him, and at a touch of his light 
wand the gates of Dis fly open. Free access was thus 
given to the two adventurers, who found that in this 
place were tormented arch-heretics and their followers, 
being entombed in sepulchres of fire, whence proceeded 
most piercing cries. Passing along a narrow path beside 
the city wall, the two poets were arrested by a voice 
which called on Dante to return. The ' voice came 
from Farinata de Uberti, formerly a leader of the 
Ghibellines, who at Arbia (1620) defeated the Guelphs, 
to which party Dante belonged. The shade had 
recognised Dante as a countryman, and inquired — 

* Who were thine ancestors ? ' Their name, 
Full anxious to obey, did I avow ; 

And gladly told him who my fathers were. 
Whereat incensed he somewhat raised his brow : 

* To me and to my party so averse,' 

He said, * were they, and such the hate they bare. 
That twice their hostile ranks did I disperse.' 

* Though vanquished, still they failed not to return 

Each time, from every quarter,' I replied — 
' An art thy friends as yet have failed to learn.' 
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* And if/ continuing his speech, he said — 

* The art thou speakest of they so ill have learned, 
That more torments me than this fiery bed. 

But the fair lady who rules here below, 
Not fifty times her silver face shall light, 
Ere thou the value of that art shall know. 

And may St thou see the beauteous world again, 
As thou acquaint me, why, my friends to spite, 
Such cruel laws your people still retain.' 

I answered him — * The rout and carnage made, 

When Arbia's stream was stained with crimson dye. 
Tell why such vows are in our temples paid.' 

Then said he, sighing as his head he shook : 

* In that encounter not alone was I, 

Nor without cause such part with others took ; 
But when assembled numbers had decreed 
To sweep fair Florence from the earth away, 
My voice alone was raised against the deed.** 

Dante, when he heard that it was to Farinata his 
countrymen owed the safety of their city, said he hoped 
the soul of Farinata for his generous deed' might *yet 
find repose.' Conversing still further, Dante was 
informed that those who were being punished in this 
circle had a certain amount of foreknowledge of future 

* In 1260 the Guelphs of Florence attacked the Ghibellines in 
Sienna, where they had taken refuge when exiled from Florence. 
The Guelphs were defeated, and the Ghibellines then proposed to 
destroy that city, but Farinata, their leader, after much entreaty, 
prevailed on them to forego their dreadful purpose. 
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events, but were ignorant of what might be at present 
transpiring on earth — 

' Like one who hath a weak and failing sight, 
Objects remote,' he said, * we discern ; 
The mighty God imparteth still such light. 

When they are present, or approach — all vain 
Our reason proves ; nor of your mortal state. 
Except from others, can we knowledge gain. 

Now therefore mayst thou fully comprehend, 
When once is closed futurity's dark gate. 
All our intelligence will have an end,' 

Passing by some precipitous rocks they reach the next 
circle, which is guarded by * that infamy of Crete, the 
Minotaur.' One of the places of punishment in this 
circle was a boiling, seething sea of blood, in which, 
according to their degree of guilt, were immersed tyrants 
and despots, guarded by centaurs, who shot with arrows 
at any victim who raised himself out of the sea of blood 
higher than his degree of punishment allowed. Nessus, 
one of the centaurs, accompanies the poets through this 
circle, and points out Alexander the Great and the Syra- 
cusan Dionysius, immersed in blood to the forehead; 
while at other parts of this dreadful sea some were 
pointed out whose feet were only covered. The com- 
panions now passed on their way to a wild forestj on 
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every side of which were heard groans and waitings from 

invisible sufferers. Virgil here told Dante to pluck a 

sprig from an aged thorn, when from the broken part 

there streamed forth blood, and a voice shrieked 

out — 

* Why lay fierce hands on me ? 
Dwells not a spark of pity in thy soul ? 
Once were we men, — now stunted trees behold : 
Thy hand to pity well might have inclined, 
Did this rough bark the souls of snakes enfold.' 

The twig was dropped in terror, and it was explained 
that suicides were here transformed into trees, on whose 
branches foul harpies browsed and tore them with their 
cruel teeth. Beyond the forest of suicides Dante and 
Virgil came upon a desert of burning sand, covered 
thickly with * flocks of naked souls, on whom fell flakes 
of fire in showers, thickly as snow on the Alps.' This 
place was set. apart for the punishment of those who 
had defied God upon earth. 

Shunning carefully the flaming desert, they skirt the 
forest of suicides till they reach a river of blood, along 
whose banks they passed on their way to the next 
circle, which was to be reached by descending a 
tremendous precipice, over which the river fell To 
effect their descent they had to mount the back of a 
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The third heaven was in Venus; the fourth was in 
the sun, where abode the sainted spirits of those who 
had been great in the Church on earth. Here Dante 
heard a hymn to the Trinity, and was told by Solomon 
that the brightness of the saints in this heaven was 
proportioned to the ardour they had shown in the 
service of God. Ascending to Mars, the fifth heaven, 
they found it to be the dwelling-place of those who 
had died in the Crusades, and in doing battle for the 
Christian faith. In this sphere Dante meets one of 
his ancestors, who relates a history of his family, which 
leads the poet into a lengthy contrast of the modern 
with the ancient state of his native country. Jupiter, 
the sixth heaven, is next arrived at, and it held those 
who, while on earth, had been in authority, and had 
been just and righteous in all their dealings. Here the 
poet takes occasion to vindicate the counsels of the 
Almighty, and condemns the belief of such as deny the 
benefit of the Saviour's death to those who lived before 
Gospel times. In Saturn, the seventh, were the spirits 
of saints who had. spent their lives on earth in religious 
retirement and meditation, and in this heaven the poet — 

Beheld a stair of golden colours bright. 
On which so sharply fell the solar ray, 
In vain I tried to reach its glorious height. 

M 
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I saw too, coming down that brilliant stair, 
Such multitude of splendours, that methought 
Heaven's every light had been concentred there. 

And as with one accord, at break of day, 

The rooks bestir themselves, by nature taught 
To chase the dew-drops from their wings away ; 

Some flying off, to re-appear no more — 
Others repairing to their nests again, — 
Some whirling round, then settling as before ; — 

Such to my fancy, and in substance like 
To these, was that irradiate sparkling train. 

This stair was the ladder of Jacob, and up its steps 
Dante was led by Beatrice to the eighth heaven — the 
realm of the glorified Church in the fixed stars. In 
this heaven the poet is brought in contact with the 
Apostles, who question him as to his faith, when, having 
satisfied them as to this, he receives their blessing. 
Dante is then borne into the ninth and highest heaven — 
the great central point of the universe. Round the 
Eternal, in the midst, revolved circles of cherubim, 
seraphim, dominions, powers, angels, and archangels. 

I saw a Point, whence flashed so sharp a light, 
That he on whom its burning glow is turned, 
To shun its splendour needs must close his sight. 

Around this Point, a circling fire was hurled 
So rapidly, that not in speed could vie 
That swiftest motion which enwraps the world ; 
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And by another this was compassed round, — 
This by a third, that by a fourth, and by 
A fifth the fourth ; that by a sixth was bound. 

A seventh followed, arching high a space 
Of such extent, not Juno's messenger,* 
When most complete, could such a span embrace. 

An eighth and ninth succeeded ; and each zone 
Rolled with a slower motion, as they were 
Numbered in distance from the central one. 

Dante gazes in wonder at these heavenly glories, and 
Beatrice explains that — 

The heavenly circles vary in their size, 
According to the virtue, more or less. 
Given to their several parts by the All-wise. 

Greater the goodness, greater is the good ; 
And greater good requires, if equally 
The parts be filled, a greater magnitude. 

Therefore the heaven which with it whirls around 
The universe, doth with that sphere agree 
Where Wisdom, and where Love the most abound. 

Dante is then shown the River of Life, and the highest 
abode of the Blessed, who were a countless number, 
clad in robes of snowy whiteness, and seated on thrones. 
Here Beatrice left the poet, and was only seen again — 

Within the third and most exalted round, 
Throned in the seat that her deserts obtain. 

* Iris, or the Rainbow. 
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The Trinity is then revealed to the poet at the interces- 
sion of St. Bernard, which he describes as three great 
circles of different colours but of similar dimensions. 
* God, the first source, being reached and seen, nothing 
more can be desired, since He is Alpha and Omega. 
The work ends in God who is blessed for evermore.' 

The poem ends abruptly, and the last two sections 
of the * Commedia ' lack the interest of the Inferno — 
few even of Dante's keenest admirers caring to follow 
him throughout the last part, though there are passages 
of great excellence ; in the second part there is more 
to admire, the earlier and later cantos being considered 
the best, the intermediate ones being dull and heavy. 
The whole has, however, always been considered an 
epic of the highest order. The poet is himself the 
hero, and perhaps in no poem ever written has an 
author so completely revealed his own character and 
feelings; the simplicity of the style, however, is such 
as to do away with any idea of egotism on the part of 
the writer. As if conscious of his own inferior wisdom, 
he is ever accompanied by a superior intelligence, and 
is continually receiving instruction and enlightenment 
The Christian and Pagan systems of theology and 
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worship are sometimes curiously intermingled, and in 
this respect alone does the * Commedia ' bear any 
affinity to the German Nibelungenlied. In Dante's 
treating the heathen gods as something more than mere 
imaginary beings he had some show of authority, for 
in all patristic literature we find the Fathers writing 
of them as devils or fallen angels, and Dante takes 
none of them out of the Inferno — he finds them there, 
and there only. 

* Gingu^n^ has remarked the singular variety as well 
as beauty of Dante's angels. In the Inferno, the devils 
insolently refuse the poet and his guide an entrance 
into the city of Dis : an angel comes sweeping over 
the Stygian lake to enforce it — the noise of his wings 
makes the shore to tremble, and is like a crashing 
whirlwind, such as beats down the trees, and sends 
the peasants and their herds flying before it. The 
heavenly messenger, after rebuking the devils, touches 
the portals of the city with his wand — they fly open; 
and he returns the way he came without uttering a 
word to the two companions. His face was that of 
one occupied with other thoughts. This angel is 
announced by a tempest Another, who brings the 
souls of the departed to Purgatory, is first discovered 
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at a distance, gradually disclosing white splendours, 
which are his wings and garments. He comes in a 
boat, of which his wings are the sails ; and as he 
approaches, it is impossible to look him in the face for 
its brightness. Two other angels have green wings 
and green garments, and the drapery is kept in motion, 
like a flag, by the vehement action of the wings. A 
fifth has a face like the morning star, casting forth 
quivering beams. A sixth is of lustre so oppressive, 
that the poet feels a weight on his eyes before he knows 
what is coming. Another's presence affects the senses 
like the fragrance of a May morning ; and another is 
in garments dark as cinders, but has a sword in his 
hand too sparkling to be gazed at.' — Leigh Hunt, 

* The great characteristic excellence of Dante is 
elevation of sentiment, to which his compressed diction 
and the emphatic cadences of his measure admirably 
correspond. We read him, not as an amusing poet, 
but as a master of moral wisdom, with reverence and 
awe. Fresh from the deep and serious, though some- 
what barren studies of philosophy, and schooled in the 
severer discipline of experience, he has made of his 
poem a mirror of his mind and life, the register of his 
solicitudes and sorrows, and of the speculations in 
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which he sought to escape their recollection. The 
banished magistrate of Florence, the disciple of Brunetto 
Latini, the statesman accustomed to trace the varying 
fluctuations of Italian faction, is for ever before our 
eyes. For this reason, even the prodigal display of 
erudition, which in an epic poem would be entirely 
misplaced, increases the respect we feel for the poet, 
though it does not tend to the reader's gratification. 
Except Milton, he is much the most learned of all the 
great poets, and, relatively to his age, far more learned 
than Milton. In one so highly endowed by nature, 
and so consummate by instruction, we may well 
sympathise with a resentment which exile and poverty 
rendered perpetually fresh. The heart of Dante was 
naturally sensible, and even tender; his poetry is full 
of simple comparisons from rural life ; and the sincerity 
of his early passion for Beatrice pierces through the 
veil of allegory which surrounds her. But the memory 
of his injuries pursues him into the immensity of eternal 
light; and, in the company of saints and angels, his 
unforgiving spirit darkens at the name of Florence.' — 
Hallam, 

Tradition has it that Dante owed much of the beauty 
of the * Commedia ' to the inspiration of a dream : 
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this may or may not be; the poet writes his poem as 
a vision ; but critics have been very much divided 
in opinion as to the object he had in writing it 
Critical dissertations on Dante are almost as numerous 
as those to which Homer himself has given birth ; the 
Italian, like the Greek poet, having been the subject 
of the highest eulogium and the most severe invective. 
One of these critics, Gabrielle Rossetti, wrote a work 
entitled the 'Comento Analitico' (1&26), in which he 
tried to show that Dante and all the Italian poets of 
the Middle Ages used a style in which they veiled their 
hatred of the Papacy, and concealed true religion 
under the form of a woman beloved by them. What- 
ever may be thought of Rossetti's opinion, his work 
called forth an immensity of hostile criticism, and was 
the foundation of a new school of interpretation of 
Dante, which has even yet numerous followers in Italy. 

Editions and translations of the ' Commedia ' have 
been numerous, the German being considered the best 
and most faithful; the English translations are exceed- 
ingly plentiful — the extracts in this epitome are from 
that by Wright. The translation of Gary enjoys the 
precedence as the first English one; but from those 
who now attempt to render Dante into English verse 
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more is expected than in the days of Gary, whose work 
was originally published about the beginning of this 
century. They must not content themselves with a 
mere translation, but endeavour to possess themselves 
of the mind of Dante, and render plain what seems 
obscure and difficult, giving his meaning in appropriate 
language. No doubt this would be an onerous task, 
for, since the * swarthy Florentine ' wrote his poem 
six hundred years ago, many words have had their 
meanings modified and changed, so that it might 
happen that a literal rendering would convey an entirely 
different sense to that which the poet intended. At 
the best, however, when it is considered that the 
' Commedia ' was the labour of the best part of the 
poet's life, a degree of relative completeness is all that 
can be expected from any translator, however willing 
he might be to do every justice to his original 
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T UDOVICO ARIOSTO was born on the 8th 
— ' September 1474 at Reggio, of which town his 
fether Nicolo was military governor under the Duke of 
Ferrara- Designed for the legal profession, Ludovico's 
imaginative faculties displayed themselves at so early 
an age that his father desisted from urging the young 
poet to pursue the study of law, which he evidently 
disliked, and allowed him to devote his attention wholly 
to literary pursuits; and, while yet a youth, Ariosto 
composed several comedies, together with a number of 
sonnets and love songs in imitation of those of Petrarch. 
The death of his father obliged the young poet to 
relinquish those pursuits and devote his attention and 
care to his femily, of whom he was now the principal 
support; but by this time he had gained considerable 
notoriety for his verses, which displayed much tender- 
ness and spirit, and had obtained favourable recognition 
from literary men of eminence. This notice procured 
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him an appointment at the court of Cardinal Hippolito 

d'Este — a prelate who had gathered round him many 

persons known in the literary world, more perhaps from 

pride than from a due appreciation of their merits. In 

the service of the Cardinal, Ariosto continued to write 

sonnets and songs, but the reading of the prevalent 

romance literature of the time had impressed him with 

a desire to compose something similar, while also 

higher and better than those desultory efforts which 

had hitherto engaged his attention, and he early 

conceived the idea of taking up and continuing the 

* Orlando Innamorata ' of his predecessor Bojardo, 

a work which had peculiarly fascinated him. This 

design was eventually put into execution, and during 

all the many interruptions caused by the journeys and 

political labours with which his after-life was engaged, 

it was never forgotten, but persevered in as opportunity 

offered and time permitted. 

On the removal of Cardinal Hippolito into Hungary, 
Ariosto transferred his services to the Duke Alphonso 
of Ferrara, and was received by him into the closest 
intimacy, being on two different occasions sent on 
embassies to Pope Julius II. That Pope had been 
seeking for some time to deprive Duke Alphonso of 
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his state of Ferrara, wishing to add it to the domains 
of the Church, and Ariosto was sent to Rome to avert 
if possible the threatened thunders of the Vatican. 
The poet was received with great respect at the papal 
court, and though he did not altogether succeed in his 
purpose, yet his eloquent pleading induced Julius to 
assume a milder tone in replying to the message of 
the Duke than had been expected But the Pope 
was deceitful, and Ariosto had barely time to deliver 
his answer when the river Po was covered by a fleet 
from Venice, sent by the Doge to aid the army of the 
Pope. The Duke of Ferrara at once despatched a fleet 
against the hostile Venetians, and in the engagement 
which followed Ariosto fought gallantly and successfully, 
taking as a prize one of the enemy's richest vessels. 
Alphonso, having gained a complete victory, began to 
fear that there might be as much danger to his posses* 
sions in conquest as in defeat, and determined to 
send another embassy to the Pope with proposals for 
conciliation. Here a new difficulty arose — not one of 
the courtiers of the Duke would be the bearer of the 
treaty; all were unwilling to face the angry Julius, till 
at last Ariosto volunteered his services. The poet had 
hardly entered the Eternal City, when a friend intimated 
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to him that, instead of the respect shown to him on 
his former visit, he might be glad to avoid having a 
bed in the Tiber, and ought to make his escape as 
promptly as possible — a hint of which Ariosto speedily 
availed himself, and immediately returned to Ferrara. 

On the death of Julius and elevation of Leo X. to 

the papal chair, Ariosto had hopes that his fortunes 

might be improved ; Leo having been, along with other 

members of the Medici family, a long time in exile, 

during which period a close intimacy had existed 

between Leo and the poet, who had received many 

flattering promises of patronage from the Medici in 

the event of their family ever regaining their influence 

and position at Rome. These promises were all 

forgotten, and on a visit to the new Pope, Ariosto 

was treated with great neglect and coldness, and very 

soon left Rome. It is not easy to account for this 

treatment of Ariosto by the Medici, who were ever 

reputed to be great protectors of literary men, and 

whose bounty to them was often lavish. During the 

early part of his pontificate, Leo X. was eminently a 

cherisher of literature, but afterwards becoming jealous 

of the aid which learning was likely to afford the rising 

cause of the Reformation, he latterly became rather 
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its enemy, and bestowed his attention and patronage 
almost exclusively on the fine arts, so that men of learn- 
ing and science sought an asylum elsewhere than at the 
court of Rome. The only plausible reason which has 
been assigned for Leo's neglect of Ariosto that carries 
any weight with it, is that the poet was strongly attached 
to the Duke Alphonso, for whom Leo X. had conceived 
a hatred, and also had, like his predecessor Julius, 
a strong desire to gain possession of the dukedom 
of Ferrara- One favour, indeed — if such an act can 
be called a favour — Leo granted Ariosto, a license 
or permission to publish the ' Orlando Furioso,' 
which was then nearly completed, it being first issued 
about 1516. 

Ariosto now strove to make the best of his position 
with the Duke, who shortly after gave him a commission 
of a kind not often intrusted to poets — to redress the 
grievances and restore peace in the mountainous district 
of Garfagnana, which was disturbed by factions and 
infested with brigands. However unsuitable this employ- 
ment might appear for him, Ariosto was completely 
successful in his endeavours, taking his measures with 
such ability and address that a marked improvement was 
soon visible. At Garfagnana the poet resided for three 
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years, enjoying great popularity, of which a very singular 
instance is recorded. Passing through a wild district of 
the country one day, near forests known to be infested 
with brigands, he was somewhat surprised at seeing his 
way beset by a body of armed men. As the poet was 
only attended by six followers, there was little use in 
offering resistance ; but such was the feeling entertained 
by even these lawless men for his poetic genius, that 
when they learned his name, their chief immediately 
rode forward and saluted Ariosto with great respect, and 
offered the protection of his troop for the *author of 
* Orlando Furioso ' on his further journey. 

Returning to Ferrara, Ariosto found the Duke much 
absorbed in theatrical entertainments, then the most 
fashionable amusement of Italian courts. The poet 
entered heartily into these, and besides superintending 
the erection of a new theatre for the Duke, wrote several 
new comedies, besides re-writing and remodelling others 
of his early youth, for performance during the festivals. 
The Seven Satires of Ariosto are also supposed to have 
been produced about the same time, when he was busy 
in these theatrical aflfairs, but as they reflected strongly 
on living persons, their author was prudent enough to 
withhold them from publication, and they were not 
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issued till after his death. This life lasted for about four 
years, when the poet was seized with serious illness, 
brought on by unceasing labour on a third and enlarged 
edition of his great poem, combined with agitation and 
anxiety occasioned by the destruction by fire of Duke 
Alphonso*s theatre; others say, however, that his last 
illness was caused by indigestion, induced by a habit of 
eating quickly — a habit his friends attributed to mental 
abstraction. His illness lasted for about nine months, 
when he died on the 6th June 1533, and was buried with 
great simplicity in the old church of the Benedictines at 
Ferrara. 

The romantic and chivalrous poem of ' Orlando 
Innamorata,' written by Ariosto's predecessor Bojardo, 
was very popular throughout Italy, and considerable 
regret and disappointment were manifested by its numer- 
ous admirers at the work not having been completed by 
its author, who died before he could finish it This 
popularity was one reason perhaps of Ariosto taking up 
the subject ; and as in his poem of * Orlando Furioso ' 
he takes it for granted that the reader aheady knows 
all the characters and preceding events, it seems some- 
what necessary to give a brief epitome of the poem of 
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Bojardo as far as the point where Ariosto takes up the 
story. 

ORLANDO INNAMORATA. 

This chivakous poem commences with a tournament 
at the court of Charlemagne, to which many thousand 
knightly guests, Christian and pagan, have been invited 
from all parts of the world Among these are Argalia 
and the fair Angelica — among the assembled ladies not 
one is more beautiful — son and daughter of the king of 
Cathay, who have in their train four giants. Argalia is 
possessed of an enchanted suit of armour, and a lance 
whose slightest touch will unhorse a knight; while his 
sister has in her possession a talismanic ring which, when 
on the hand, detects all spells, while, if held in the 
mouth, the possessor is rendered invisible. In the 
tourney Argalia challenges all the assembled knights, on 
the condition that any whom he defeats shall be the 
prisoner of his sister, while if he himself should fall 
Angelica shall become the prize of the victor. All the 
knights, and among the rest Orlando of Aglantes, agree 
to these terms, and the combat begins ;— the first chal- 
lenger, the English knight, Astolpho, falls before the 
lance of Argalia \ but the second, Ferrau, a Spaniard, 
though dismounted will not yield, and renews the combat 

N 
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with his sword, when Argalia is slain — Astolpho taking 
possession of the magic lance, his own being broken. 
Angelica, averse to becoming the prize of Ferrau, flies 
into the forest of Arden, and is pursued by several of the 
knights, amongst whom are Rinaldo and Orlando, two 
of the most celebrated paladins of the court of Charle- 
magne. Within the forest are two enchanted fountains, 
each possessing a virtue of very opposite character to the 
other — one being of love, the other of hatred Rinaldo, 
when he reaches the forest, feels exhausted, and refreshes 
himself at the waters of the fount of Hatred, when 
immediately the love which he bore to the fair Angelica 
is turned to hate, and he then retraces his way out of the 
wood; feeling fatigued, however, and enticed by the 
beauty of the place, he lays himself down and falls 
asleep. Angelica in the same way has drank of the fount 
of Love, and is at once enamoured of Rinaldo, whom 
she sees lying asleep, and tries to awaken by strewing 
flowers on his face ; but Rinaldo, on being aroused, turns 
aside from her in disdain, mounts his horse and returns 
to the court of the king. Angelica tries to woo him 
back, but the knight will not listen to her entreaties ; and 
now, wearied and sorry, she too lays herself down and 
falls asleep. Orlando finds her thus, and is standing 
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contemplating her transporting beauty, when Ferrau 
arrives in pursuit of the prize he has won : the two 
knights fight for the possession of the fair pagan, but 
their duel is interrupted by a messenger with tidings 
for Ferrau which cause his instant departure for Spain. 
The noise of their combat, meanwhile, has awakened 
Angelica, who stealthily quits the forest, and, by means 
of various enchantments, quickly reaches her father's 
dominions in Cathay. 

Einaldo is soon after induced to leave the court of 
Charlemagne by Malagigi, a magician, who has been sent 
for that purpose by Angelica ; the knight takes a journey 
to Cathay, and on his way thither is decoyed to an 
enchanted island where there is a palace of polished 
marble, but finding that Angelica is queen of the pleasing 
spot, he becomes afraid and leaves the place. Rinaldo 
sails away firom the island, and lands on a distant shore 
covered with a gloomy forest, where he falls under the 
power of other enchantments, and, after being thrown 
into a dungeon, is about to be devoured by a monster, 
half hog half serpent, when Angelica comes and rescues 
him, thinking thus to gain his love, but Rinaldo declares 
he will rather die than live with her. Sh^ then sorrow- 
fully leaves him, and the knight wanders away through 
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various Eastern lands, meeting many curious adven- 
tures. Orlando, meanwhile, has been searching for 
Angelica everywhere, and also in his travels undergoes 
several strange adventures ; but he is at length induced 
by a fair sorceress to drink a cup of magic liquor, which 
causes him to forget altogether the purpose of his long 
and toilsome journey, and is then held in durance in 
the enchanted island of Dragontine, along with many 
other knights who have been similarly ensnared. 

Agrican, king of Tartary, another suitor of Angelica, 
attempts to gain possession of her by force, and besieges 
the city of Albracca, capital of Cathay, with an immense 
army ; but when the city is attacked, Angelica makes her 
escape by means of her ring, and proceeds to the island 
of Dragontine, where she frees Orlando and the other 
knights. Orlando leads the knights to the relief of 
Albracca, and is so successful as to deliver the city and 
kill Agrican himself after a long and dreadful fight 
Rinaldo is fighting against Albracca, moved thereto 
principally by his hatred of Angelica ; and he too, after 
the death of Agrican, is challenged by Orlando. The 
duel lasts two days, and Rinaldo is on the point of being 
slain, when the arm of Orlando is restrained by Angelica. 
The war being ended, Orlando is induced to go and 
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destroy an enchanted island, on which there is a dragon 
which kills all who attempt to pass by ; Angelica holding 
out certain hopes of accepting his love if he is successful 
in his mission. The knight soon finds the enchanted 
spot, and after undergoing many perilous dangers and 
overcoming many curious snares, at last succeeds in 
freeing a number of imprisoned knights, amongst whom 
is Rinaldo himself^ who previously had been decoyed 
into the place. The delivered knights all depart on 
their homeward way to France, excepting Orlando, who 
returns to Cathay. 

Angelica, still trifling with Orlando and still in love 
with Rinaldo, is now desirous of returning to France, 
pretending a wish to become a Christian. The knight 
is agreeable to this, being the more willing to return 
as he is aware that his aid and that of all other knights 
is anxiously desired by ChsCtlemagne, who is being 
attacked by innumerable forces under King Agramant 
of Biserta in Africa — ^the latter monarch having invaded 
France to revenge the death of his father, Troyano, 
killed by one of the paladins of Charlemagne some 
years previously. Orlando accompanied by Angelica 
take their way to the court of France, and pass 
through the forest of the enchanted fountains, where 
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Angelica now drinks of the fount of Hatred, and 
Rinaldo in turn becomes hateful to her. Curiously 
enough, that knight on his way from the enchanted 
island to the court of the king had also passed through 
the forest of Arden some days previously, and had 
drank of the fount of Love, so that now his passion for 
Angelica is as strong as ever his hatred had been against 
her. The rival lovers, Orlando and Rinaldo, meet in 
the wood and fight for the possession of Angelica ; but 
their duel is interrupted by Charlemagne, who induces 
them to postpone their quarrel till the conclusion of the 
war in which he is now engaged, placing Angelica mean- 
while under the care of the Duke of Bavaria, with the 
promise that she would be the prize of the knight who 
should best deserve her by his prowess against the 
enemy. 

The war between Charlemagne and the Saracens is 
carried on with great spirit — Orlando and Rinaldo are 
the terror of Agramant's army, and seem to forget in 
their valour their former rivalry in love ; Bradamant, 
sister of Rinaldo, also serves in the army beside her 
brother, and performs many deeds of valour and intre- 
pidity. The chief heroes of the infidel host are the 
young knight Ruggiero or Rogero and the redoubtable 
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Rodomont With the former of these Saracens Brada- 
mant has ay adventure on the field of battle — Ruggiero 
having chivalrously come to her aid in a combat. 
Bradamant, admiring his generosity, inquires who he is, 
when the Saracen recounts his history and genealogy, 
tells of his long imprisonment by Atlantes a magician ; 
and in turn requests to know something of his ques- 
tioner. Bradamant, taking off her helmet, allows her 
long flaxen hair to fall down upon her shoulders, thus 
revealing her sex, when Ruggiero at once falls in love 
with the beautiful Amazon ; but they are separated and 
their conversation interrupted by a troop of Saracens. 
Bradamant, enraged at this, pursues* them, and is be- 
nighted in a wood, where she receives shelter in a her- 
mitage : the lovers do not meet again in Bojardo's poem, 
but Ariosto takes up the story, and brings their adven- 
tures to a pleasing issue. 

Thus far the main line of incident in * Orlando 
Innamorata,' for there are many episodes and separate 
adventures, tending much to confuse and interrupt the 
regular sequence of the narrative. Ariosto adopts the 
various characters and histories at the point where 
Charlemagne has committed the fair Angelica to the 
care of the Duke of Bavaria, and carries on in his poem 
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2L tanked skdn of three lines of inridcnt and adventure 
— the war of Chaikmagn^ Orlando's madnySj and the 
loves of Biadamant and Ruggieio or Rogenx 

ORLANDO FURIOSO. 

Of loves and ladies, knights and arms, I sing. 
Of courtiers and many a daring feat ; 

And from those ancient days my story bring. 
When Moors from Afric passed in hostile fleet. 

And ravaged France, with Agramant their king, 
Flushed with his youthful rage and furious heat ; 

Who on King Charles', the Roman emperor's head 

Had vowed due vengeance for Troyano dead. 

Charlemagne's arrangement as to her disposal was 
one in which Angelica had no sympathy, and therefore, 
when the Christian anny was defeated in one of the 
battles of the war, she took the opportunity of making 
her escape on horseback into a forest To this she is 
pursued by a number of her suitors, amongst whom are 
Ferrau and the now detested Rinaldo, who fight for her 
possession; but while the duel is proceeding, Angelica 
again takes flight 

Through dreary woods and dark the damsel fled, 
By rude unharboured heath and savage height. 

While every leaf or spray that rustled, bred 
(Of oak, or elm, or beech) such new aflright. 
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She here and there her foaming palfrey sped 

By strange and crooked paths with furious flight ; 
And at each shadow, seen in valley blind, 
Or mountain, fearing Rinaldo was behind. 

As a young roe or fawn of fallow-deer, 
Who 'mid the shelter of its native glade. 

Has seen a hungry pard or tiger tear 

The bosom of its bleeding dam, dismayed, 

Bounds through the forest green in ceaseless fear 
Of the destroying beast, from shade to shade. 

And at each sapling touched, amid its pangs. 

Believes itself between the monster's fangs. 

In a deep glen she meets with another of her lovers, 
Sacripant, king of Circassia, who has come from the far 
East in search of her, and to his protection she resigns 
herself — a charge which is joyfully accepted, but his 
ecstasy is soon interrupted by the appearance of a 
knight — 

The stranger's mantle was of snowy white, 
And white alike the waving plume he wore— 

who at once attacks and overthrows the Circassian, and 
then rides off. This white knight is revealed to be 
Bradamant setting off on her journey in search of her 
lover Ruggiero. The Circassian is hardly quit of this 
intruder when Rinaldo makes his appearance and con- 
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tends with him for Angelica, who as usual takes flight 
whilst the rivals are engaged. 

Her more than life esteems the youthful knight, 

While she from him, like crane from falcon, flies. 
Time was the lady sighed, her passion slighted ; 
'Tis now Rinaldo loves, as ill requited. 

And this effect two different fountains wrought, 
Whose wondrous waters different moods inspire. 

Both spring in Arden, with rare virtue fraught : 
This fills the heart with amorous desire : 

Who taste that other fountain are untaught 
Their love, and change for ice their former fire. 

Rinaldo drank the first, and vainly sighs ; 

Angelica the last, and hates and flies. 

She next finds refuge with a pretended hermit, who is 
in reality a magician, and he sends a messenger by 
Angelica's desire to the two knights, telling them that 
Orlando, whilst they were fighting, had carried her off to 
Paris. Rinaldo is deceived by the story and proceeds to 
the capital, whence he is immediately sent by Charle- 
magne to England to implore help against the pagans. 
Of his many adventures in the island of Britain we may 
briefly relate one episode — the story of Ginevra. 

The voyage of Rinaldo is unfortunate, for a storm 
drives his ship to the rugged shores of Scotland. Leav- 
ing the vessel at the port of Berwick, the knight wanders 
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away through the Caledonian Forest, seeking out some 
adventurous exploit, and for this he has not long to wait. 
The Duke of Albany, pretending to be in love with a 
waiting-maid of the Princess Ginevra, but in reality 
anxious to win the hand of the princess herself, has con- 
trived a scheme of revenge against her for preferring the 
love of Ariodante, an Italian knight, to his. The duke 
persuades the waiting-maid to assume the dress and 
jewels of Ginevra, and appear so attired on a balcony 
near to her chamber, at the same time lowering a ladder 
of ropes for the duke to ascend with. The duke took 
measures to induce Ariodante and his brother Lurcanio 
to be in a position to witness the scene, and the Italian 
was so grieved at what appeared to be the unfaithfulness 
of the princess that he immediately disappeared from the 
court, and it was shortly after rumoured that he had 
drowned himself in despair. When this news reached 
the court, Ariodante's brother Lurcanio publicly de- 
nounced Ginevra, who was then, according to the laws of 
Scotland, sentenced to death for her supposed crime, 
unless Lurcanio is defeated by her unknown lover and 
champion in the lists, for the duke had not been recog- 
nised on the balcony — a month's grace being granted 
to the unfortunate Ginevra to seek out a champion to 
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defend her asserted innocence. Albany's scheme of 
revenge, however, has been revealed to Rinaldo by the 
waitmg-maid, whom the paladin has rescued from two of 
the duke's men as they were conveying her through the 
defiles of the Caledonian Forest, with the evident pur- 
pose of killing her in order to preserve the secret of the 
duke's complicity in the scene on the balcony. Lur- 
canio is in the lists, and an unknown champion in black 
armour has appeared on behalf of Ginevra : this knight 
afterwards turns out to be Ariodante, who is not dead 
as reported, but is willing to sacrifice his own life, and 
that even of his brother, rather than that Ginevra should 
suffer. The combat is just commencing between these 
two, when Rinaldo rushes into the presence of the king, 
reveals the perfidy of the Duke of Albany, and requests 
liberty to challenge the traitor. Short work is made of 
the combat : 

Rinaldo spurred the knight to meet, 
And levelled at his evil foeman's breast. 

Eager to finish at a single heat. 
Nor counter to his wish was the event ; 
Since through the i^arrior half his weapon went. 

Him, through the breast, impaled upon the spear, 
More than six yards beyond his horse he bore. 

With speed alighted Mount Albano's peer. 
And, ere he rose, unlaced the helm he wore : 



r 
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But he for mercy prayed with humble cheer. 
Unfit to strive in joust or warfare more : 
And, before king and court, with faltering breath, 
Confessed the fraud which brought him to his death. 

He brings not his confession to a close, 

When pangs of death the failing accents drown : 

The prince, who ended saw his daughter's woes, 
Redeemed from death and scorn, her virtue shown, 

With more delight and rapture overflows, 
Than if he, having lost his kingly crown, 

Then saw it first upon his head replaced ; 

So that he good Rinaldo singly graced. 

The king, equally rejoiced at the proved innocence 
of his daughter and the return of Ariodante, consents 
to their immediate nuptials, which are celebrated amidst 
great rejoicing.* 

Bradamant, after leaving the hermitage, where she 
had found shelter after being so rudely separated from 
Ruggiero, is seeking everywhere for him — 

And many days pursued her search in vain ; 

By shadowy wood, or over champaign bare. 
By farm and city, and by hill and plain. 

She seeks her cherished friend with fruitless care ; — 

but is told at last that he is again prisoner to Atlantes 

* Shakespeare's play of 'Much Ado About Nothing' has its 
foundation on this tale, or on one very similar. 
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the magician, whose principal object would appear to 
be to keep Ruggiero from mingling in the wars. The 
knight's only chance of deliverance is by means of the 
magic ring of Angelica, now in the possession of 
Brunello, who had stolen it after the siege of Albracca. 
Bradamant recovers the ring through the aid of her good 
genius Melissa, — who protects and aids the fair Amazon 
in all her trials and troubles, — and whom she sends 
deliver her lover by its means. Rescued by the aid 
of Melissa, Ruggiero mounts imprudently a hippogriff 
or winged courser, half horse half griffin, belonging 
to Atlantes, and flies away through the air, carrying 
with him also an enchanted shield of the magician's, 
which renders insensible all who look upon it The 
hippogriff conveys Ruggiero to the enchanted isle of 
Alcina, where he is again under the power of magic 
spells. Alcina is a capricious fairy, having the custom of 
transforming her lovers into animals, rocks, or trees, as 
she becomes tired of their attentions ; but Melissa, with 
the all-powerful ring, again ' delivers him, as well as 
several other knights, amongst whom is Astolpho. 
Ruggiero is next carried by the hippogriff to the island 
of Ebuda, near Ireland, an island which is under the 
doom of furnishing daily a sacrifice of a young female 
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to be devoured by an Ore, or sea-monster ; and 
Ruggiero to his surprise here finds Angelica tied to a 
rock, and doomed to be a victim to the monster. The 
fair pagan has found her way hither along with the 
hermit-magician, after making her escape from Rinaldo 
and Ferrau, and had been taken prisoner by the people 
of Ebuda, who were always on the watch to procure 
victims for the Ore Ruggiero delivers Angelica from 
this fate by the help of the magic ring he had received 
from Melissa, and which he places on her finger; he 
then bears her away with him on the winged courser to 
Brittany, where, beginning to suspect him, she places 
the ring in her mouth and disappears from his sight. 

Now that she this upon her hand surveys, 
She is so full of pleasure and surprise, 

She doubts it is a dream, and, in amaze, 
Hardly believes her very hand and eyes. 

Then softly to her mouth the hoop conveys, 

And, quicker than the flash which cleaves the skies, 

From bold Rogero*s sight her beauty shrouds. 

As disappears the sun, concealed in clouds. 

Yet still Rogero gazed like wight distraught. 

And hurried here and there with fruitless speed : 

But when he had recalled the ring to thought. 
Foiled and astounded, cursed his little heed. 

Orlando, meanwhile, mad with love, has deserted 
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the camp of Charlemagne, and is pursuing a course of 
erratic and adventurous search after Angelica; but, 
after visiting Zealand and Ebuda, where he too delivers 
a fair victim from the sea-monster, and finding no trace 
of her whom he seeks, again returns to the Continent, 
where the war is still in progress. Charlemagne is 
being hard pressed by Agramant, and the French king 
beseeches the aid of Heaven against the infidels, when 
the archangel Michael is sent to bring Silence and 
Discord to the help of the Christians, by sowing strife 
in the ranks of the enemy. 

Where'er the angel Michael turns his wing, 

The clouds are scattered and the sky turns bright ; 

About his person forms a golden ring. 

As we see summer-lightning gleam at night. 

This while the courier of the heavenly King 
Thinks, on his way, where he may best alight, 

With the intent to find that foe to speech, 

To whom he first his high behest would teach. 

Upon the thought the posting angel brooded. 
Where he, for whom he sought was used to dwell ; 

Who, after thinking much, at last concluded 
Him he should find in church or convent cell ; 

Where social speech is in such mode excluded, 
That Silence, where the cloistered brethren swell 

Their anthems, where they sleep, and where they sit 

At meat ; and everything in fine is writ 
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Weening that he shall find him here, he plies 
With greater speed his plumes of gilded scale, 

And deems as well that Peace, here quested, lies, 
And Charity and Quiet, without faU. 

But finds he is deceived in his surmise. 
As soon as he is past the cloister's pale. 

Here Silence is not ; nor (*tis said) is found 

Longer, except in writing, on this ground. 

Nor here he Love, nor here he Peace surveys. 

Pity, Quiet, or Humility. 
Here dwelt they once ; but 'twas in ancient days ; 

Chased hence by Avarice, Anger, Gluttony, 
Pride, Envy, Sloth, and Cruelty. In amaze 

The angel mused upon such novelty ; 
He narrowly the hideous squadron eyed, 
And Discord too amid the rest he espied. 

• * • • « 

Strange Michael thought to see her here enshrined. 
Whom he believed he must go far to find. 

Her by her particoloured vest he knew. 

Unequal strips and many formed the gown. 
Which, opening with her walk, or wind that blew, 

Now showed, now hid her, for they were unsewn. 
Her hair appeared to be at strife ; in hue 

Like silver and like gold, and black and brown ; 
Part in a tress, in riband part comprest. 
Some on her shoulders flowed, some on her breast. 

Examinations, summons, and a store 

Of writs and letters of attorney, she. 
And hearings, in her hands and bosom bore. 

And consultation, and authority : 

o 
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WcaponSy firom wfaicii tibe substmoe of tiie 

Can never safe in walled ckr be. 
Before, behind her, and about her. 
Attorney^ noury, and advocate. 



Silenc^ 'with shoes of fdt and mantle brown,' the 
angel finds in the house of Sleep, in a vale of Anfaia. 
Returning with them to the camp, Disoanl is sent to 
the Saracen host to sow dissensicm amongst the 
leaders; while the mission of Silence is to aid in 
bringing Rinaldo and the Scottish and English knights 
safely and secretly to Charlemagne, and then to conceal 
the counseb of the Christians. The arrival of Rinaldo 
with his allies is opporttme, for Rodomont has almost 
effected the capture of Paris; but the brave paladin 
turned the tide of battle, and the Saracens are sorely 
defeated and retire to their entrenchments — Rodomont 
himself having entered so far into the city as to reach 
the great square ; but he is also, after slaying many 
Christians, compelled to retreat by force of numbers. 

The young and brave African Prince Dardinel is 
slain in the attack on the city; but his two friends, 
Cloridan and Medoro, will not leave his body on the 
field, and seek to carry it away by night for burial in 
the forest. 
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A cheek of white, suffused with crimson grain, 
Medoro had, in youth a pleasing grace. 

Nor bound in that emprize, 'mid all the train, 
Was there a fairer or more jocund face. 

Crisp hair he had of gold, and jet-black eyes : 

And seemed an angel lighted from the skies. 

The two enter the Christian camp in the dark night, 
groping their way through the tents, and slaying a 
great number in their sleep — an adventure which 
forcibly reminds the reader of the night expedition 
of Diomede and Ulysses to the Trojan camp, when 
they slew Dolon and Rhesus. Finding the body of 
Dardinel, Cloridan and Medoro are carrying it away 
when they are attacked by a party of horse under the 
command of Zerbino, prince of Scotland, when Cloridan 
is slain and Medoro severely wounded. As the young 
and beautiful Saracen lies bleeding on the ground, 
he is found by Angelica, who has found her way thus 
fer on her journey to the East after her escape from 
Ruggiero. Seeing that Medoro still lives, she binds 
up his wounds and has him removed to a peasant's 
cottage near by, where she tends him till he is quite 
recovered. A mutual affection springs up, and Angelica, 
who has repeatedly rejected the love of the mightiest 
princes and paladins of the Christian and infidel courts. 
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becomes now the bride of the obscure and lowly-bom 
squire Medoro, who has nothing but his beauty and 
courage to recommend him, and here they live for a 
short time longer in the peasant's cottage. 

Amid such pleasures, where, with tree overgrown, 
Ran stream, or bubbling fountain's wave did spin, 

On bank or rock, if yielding were the stone, 
The knife was straight at work or ready pin. 

And there, without, in thousand places lone, 
And in as many places graved, within, 

Medoro and Angelica were traced 

In divers ciphers quaintly interlaced. 

When she believed they had prolonged their stay 

More than enow, the damsel made design 
In India to revisit her Cathay, • 

And with its crown Medoro's head entwine. 
She had upon her wrist an armlet, gay 

With costly gems, in witness and in sign 
Of love to her by Count Orlando borne. 
And which the damsel for long time had worn. 

• • • • . 

She, not possessing wherewithal to pay 

The kindly couple's hospitality. 
Served by them in their cabin, from the day 

She there was lodged, with such fidelity, — 
Unfastened from her arm the bracelet gay. 

And bade them keep it for her memory. 
Departing hence, the lovers climb the side 
Of hills, which fertile France from Spain divide. 
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Within Valencia or Barcelona's town 

The couple thought a little to remain, 
Until some goodly ship should make her boun 

To loose for the Levant : so, as the twain 
Journey, beneath Gerona — coming down 

Those mountains — they behold the subject main ; 
And keeping on their left the beach below, 
£y beaten track to Barcelona go. 

But, ere they there arrive, a crazed wight 
They find, extended on the outer shore ; 

Who is bedaubed like swine, in filthy plight. 

And smeared with mud, face, hands, and bosom o'er ; 

He comes upon them, as a dog in spite 
Swiftly assails the stranger at the door, 

And is about to do the lovers scorn. 

This crazed wight proves to be the mad Orlando. That 
knight had taken part in the rout of the Saracens before 
the walls of Paris, and had defeated and pursued a 
troop of them into the forest with his single arm — not 
a difficult feat for the paladin, seeing that the poet in 
several episodes credits Orlando with slaying hundreds 
and even thousands himself. After another course of 
curious adventures, Orlando finds himself by the banks 
of a stream in a tangled wood, where he sees the trees 
around marked with the name of the fair infidel with 
whom he is so madly in love, joined with another which 
was new and strange to him. 
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Turning him round, he there, on many a tree, 
Beheld engraved, upon the woody shore, 

What as the writing of his deity 

He knew, as soon as he had marked the lore. 

This was a place of those described by me, 
Whither ofttimes, attended by Medore, 

From the near shepherd's cot, had wont to stray 

The beauteous lady, sovereign of Cathay. 

In a hundred knots, amid those green abodes, 

In a hundred parts, their ciphered names are dight ; 

Whose many letters are so many goads, 

Which Love has in his bleeding heart-core pight 

He would discredit in a thousand modes. 
That which he credits in his own despite ; 

And would perforce persuade himself, that rhind 

Other Angelica than his had signed. 

Inquiring at a peasant the meaning of those emblems 
he sees so profusely scattered around, he learns the 
story of Angelica's love and marriage — the peasant 
verifying its truth by showing the bracelet Angelica 
had given him, which Orlando knew again as that 
which he had himself presented to the fair and fickle 
pagan. The knight now, if mad before, becomes 
utterly frantic ; hacks and destroys the trees and rocks 
which bear the emblems wherever he sees them, and 
conducts himself altogether in such a manner as to 
become a terror to the whole country. 
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So fierce his rage, so fierce his fury grew, 

That all obscured remained the warrior's sprite ; 

Nor, for forgetfulness, his sword he drew, 

Or wondrous deeds, I trow, had wrought the knight : 

But neither this, nor bill, nor axe to hew. 
Was needed by Orlando's peerless might. 

He of his prowess gave high proofs and full, 

Who a tall pine uprooted at a pull. 

• • • • • 

Twice he ten peasants slaughtered in his mood, 
Who, charging him in disarray, were slain ; 

And this experiment right clearly showed 
To stand aloof was safest for the train. 

• • • • • 

Thence, repossessed with the desire to rove, 

He, through the land, did man and beast pursue ; 

And, scouring, in his frenzy, wood and grove. 
Took sometimes goat or doe of dappled hue : 

Often with bear and with wild boar he strove, 
And with his naked hand the brutes overthrew ; 

And gorging oftentimes the savage fare. 

Swallowed the prey with all its skin and hair. 

He furiously travels towards the south till he reaches 
Barcelona, where he is seen by Angelica and Medoro 
on their way to Cathay, but they do not recognise 
in the foaming madman the famous paladin Count 
Orlando. Reaching Gibraltar, he plunges into the 
sea and swims across the Straits to Africa, where he 
continues his erratic and frantic course of life. 
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The escape of Ruggiero from the fairy Alcina has not 
yet exhausted the wiles of the magician Atlantes to gain 
possession of his favourite, and he now constructs an 
enchanted palace in which Ruggiero is led to believe 
Bradamant is held in durance. The knight seeks his 
love through all the chambers and corridors, fancying 
he hears her voice crying to him for help, till he wearies 
in a fruitless search and finds himself at last a prisoner. 
Bradamant is at MarseiUes, along with her good genius 
Melissa, who reveals to her the danger and imprison- 
ment of Ruggiero by Atlantes, and they set out together 
for the enchanted palace. Here Bradamant becomes 
bewitched also, and the lovers run about all the apart- 
ments of the castle seeking each other without success. 
Astolpho, the English knight, who has been leading a 
wandering life of adventure since his deliverance from 
Alcina, now comes to their aid, and blows a magic horn 
which causes the castle to disappear; the lovers, startled 
at the unearthly sound of the horn, take flight, but when 
they are beyond the reach of its sound, they stop and 
recognise each other. After a mutual embrace, Brada- 
mant agrees to wed Ruggiero, if he will consent to 
become a Christian. 
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Rogero good, who not alone to be 

A Christian for the love of her were fain, 

As his good sire had been, and anciently 
His grandsire and his whole illustrious train, 

But for her pleasure would immediately 
Resign whatever did of life remain, 

Says, * I not only, if 'tis thy desire, 

Will be baptized by water, but by fire.* 

On their way to the Abbey of Vallombrosa they are 
led into some new adventures, by which the lovers are 
again separated ; Bradamant finding her way back to the 
land of Atlantes. There placing herself under the care 
and protection of Astolpho, she at last gains the house 
of her parents at Montalban, where she is now content 
to remain, sending word to her lover where she is, 
urging him to receive the rite of baptism, and then 
come to solicit her parents for her hand Ruggiero, 
after various adventures, reaches again the camp of 
Agramant, who has sent to recall the erratic warrior to 
his help against the Christians, and he is joined on his 
way thither by another female warrior, Marphisa On 
their arrival at the camp they find that the Saracens 
have gained a great victory — the Christians have been 
defeated with much slaughter, and Charlemagne's army 
and city are on the point of being utterly destroyed. 
Michael the archangel comes again to the help of the 
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Christian king, and on inquiring how Discord has 
performed the mbsion he had intrusted her with, 
finds it only half completed. He seeks her again in 
the convent where she had been found before, and 
finds her in the midst of a bevy of turbulent monks, 
wrangling about the election of superiors. Reproaching 
Disc6rd for her remissness — 

His hand within her locks the archangel twists, 
And deals her endless scathe with feet and fists. 

On her he next a cross's handle broke, 

Wherewith her back, and arms, and head he plies ; 
His mercy with loud voice the wretch bespoke, 

And hugged that angePs knees with suppliant cries. 
Michael suspends not the avenging stroke 

Till hunted to the Moorish camp she flies, 
Then thus : * Believe worse vengeance yet in store. 
If I beyond these lines behold thee more.' 

Albeit in back and arms all over shent 

Was Discord by that angel, in her fear 
Of suffering yet again such chastisement. 

Such horrid fury and such blows severe. 
She speedily to take her bellows went, 

And adding food to what she lit whilere. 
And setting other ready piles afire. 
Kindled in many hearts a blaze of ire. 

On this occasion Discord performs her work effec- 
tually — many disputes and bloody duels take place 
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between the different Saracen paladins, while the 
redoubtable Rodomont and Mandricardo, the Tartar 
chief, quarrel about the possession of the Lady Doralice. 
The matter of choice between the two suitors is referred 
by King Agramant to Doralice herself; she prefers 
Mandricardo, and Rodomont in a rage flees the camp, 
cursing everything and everybody, and takes his way 
back to Algeria, having many strange adventures on the 
journey. The Saracen camp is now in a terrible state 
of tumult and confusion — ^the Christian army makes an 
attack by night, and Agramant is compelled to retire 
to Aries with his routed host from the siege of Paris. 
Ruggiero having been severely wounded in a duel with 
Mandricardo, Marphisa nurses him with great care and 
affection ; this duel, unfortunately, has taken place at 
a time when Ruggiero should have been on a visit to 
Bradamant, according to a letter which the knight 
had sent to her ; and while waiting for his coming, 
Bradamant learns of the knight^s intimacy with Mar- 
phisa — 

Nor light suspicion has she of that queen : 
For, were Marphisa beauteous, as was said, 

And they together till that time had been, 
'Twere marvel but Rogero loved the maid : 
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Yet would she not believe ; but hung between 

Her hopes and fears, and in Mount Alban stayed ; 
And dose and anxious there, until the day 
Which was to bring her joy or sorrow, lay. 

At length, inflamed by jealousy and angry at the 
broken appointment, Biadamant arms herself with the 
invincible lance of Astolpho, and wends her way to 
Paris to be revenged on her faithless lover. Various 
adventures occur to her on the journey, among these 
she has an encounter with the infuriated Rodomont, 
whom she defeats ; and when arrived at Aries, she sends 
a challenge for a duel to Ruggiero, as from a knight with 
whom he has broken plighted faith. While Ruggiero 
is preparing for the combat with his unknown challenger, 
several of the Saracen knights attack Bradamant, but 
they are one after the other defeated by the invincible 
lance. Marphisa herself enters the lists, and is three 
times overthrown before she will confess herself beaten 
by Bradamant, who is next encountered by Ruggiero 
— the combat has not proceeded long when the latter 
recognises his antagonist, and wondering what has 
prompted this insatiable anger, beseeches Bradamant 
to listen to him and explain matters. The insensate 
Amazon reluctantly agrees, and they retire together 
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to a wood for this purpose : Marphisa follows them, 
thinking they but intend to renew the fight in a more 
sequestered spot ; but when Bradamant sees the object 
of her jealousy so closely following, her anger breaks 
forth anew, and she fiercely renews her combat with 
Marphisa. The fight is supematurally interrupted by 
the voice of Atlantes, issuing firom a tomb in the forest, 
and the voice reveals the history of Ruggiero and 
Marphisa, which shows that they are brother and 
sister — that Atlantes, on their parents' death, had taken 
them both away while children to Mount Carene, 
whence Marphisa was stolen by Arabs; that he had 
long striven to keep Ruggiero from the war in which he 
was now engaged, and had died of grief at finding all 
efforts powerless for this purpose. The history of both 
shows that they are of Christian descent : Marphisa then 
takes her way to the Christian camp to be baptized and 
fight for Charlemagne along with Bradamant, for whom 
she has vowed an eternal affection; Ruggiero would 
fain follow them, but is under oath to fight for 
Agramant, and the laws of chivalry will not allow 
him to desert the Saracen standard at a time when 
its fortunes are adverse. The lovers are thus again 
separated. 
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Astolpho, the English knight, who in one of his 
exploits has come into possession of the hippogriff 
which had belonged to Ruggiero, is now winging his 
way hither and thither in Eastern lands in search of 
further fields of adventure, and — 

Ascending till, with rapid steady flight, 
He gains the mansions of supernal light 
• ■•••• 

Not emerald here so bright a verdure yields 

As the fair turf of those celestial fields. 

On every tree the leaves unfading grow, 

The fruitage ripens and the flowerets blow. 

The frolic birds, gay-plumed, of various wing 

Amid the boughs their notes melodious sing : 

Still lakes, and murmuring streams, and waters clear. 

Charm the fixed eye, and lull the listening ear. 

A softening genial air, that ever seems 

In even tenor, cools the solar beams 

With fanning breeze ; while from th* enamelled field, 

Whatever the fruits, the plants, the blossoms yield 

Of grateful scent, the stealing gales dispense 

The blended sweets to feed th' immortal sense. 

The knight has thus reached the earthly paradise, and 
here he gets into company with saints and apostles, 
amongst whom is St John, who tells Astolpho that the 
madness with which his friend Orlando has been visited 
is in punishment of his affection for an infidel, and his 
desertion of the Christian army at a critical period. 
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It i$ also revealed that the only cure for Orlando is to 
be had in the moon, to which place the knight is 
conveyed in a car — 

The same that where Judean mountains rise, 
Received Elias, wrapt from mortal eyes. 

Astolpho there receives a phial which will effectu- 
ally restore Orlando to his right mind; together with 
an herb wherewith to give sight to a certain blind 
Ethiopian king. Before quitting the moon a visit is 
paid to the palace of the Fates, who are found weaving 
the destinies of mortals. The skeins they weave are 
all marked with the names of those for whom they 
are intended, and as they are spun an old man lifts 
them up and drops them into a river, where the 
greater number is lost for ever, scarcely one floating 
out of many thousands. Numerous birds of prey hover 
over the river, endeavouring to seize the skeins as they 
fall from the hands of the old man. Among the birds 
are two white cygnets, who succeed in saving many, 
which they carry to a temple, and are there received 
by a beautiful nymph. This allegory is thus explained : 
the river is Oblivion ; the old man. Time, plunging into 
it the names of men with their destinies — ^the birds 
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of prey are courtiers and sycophants who dwell in 
courts, and are better received there than men of 
honour and ability; the two cygnets are poets, who alone 
can save man from oblivion and render him immortal 

Returning to earth, the English knight effects the 
cure of the Ethiopian king, who in gratitude gives him 
an army wherewith to attack the dominions of 
Agramant in Africa As they lie encamped before 
the walls of Biserta, Agramant's, capital, Astolpho 
relates to the paladins the story 6f his adventures, but 
is suddenly interrupted by the sound of a great tumult 
in the camp — ^this proves to be the mad Orlando, 
defying the whole army, and dealing death-blows 
with a club to all who venture to oppose his progress. 
The paladins seize and bind him, and then Astolpho 
follows out the directions which he had received in the 
moon, and administers the contents of the phial. 

Seven times Astolpho bade his limbs to lave, 
Seven times to plunge him in the briny wave, 
Till from his face and body, black by toil 
In parching suns, they washed the fetid soil 
With herbs collected then (in vain opposed 
By struggling breath) the madman's mouth he closed 
That not a passage might for air remain. 
Save through the nostrils leading to the brain. 
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And now Astolpho in his hand sustained 
The vessel where Orlando's wit remained 
Beneath his nostrils — this with wondrous care 
He held unstopped, when (wondrous to declare) 
With air inhaled the breath returning drew 
The subtle wit that from its prison flew 
Back to its native seat, nor J eft behind 
A single atom of the ethereal mind. 

Thus restored to sense, Orlando feels no more his 
love for Angelica, and immediately takes on himself 
the direction of the siege, when Biserta soon after 
succumbs to his valour. This is a double misfortune 
for King Agramant, for he is about the same time com- 
pelled to retreat from France and carry back the 
shattered remnant of his army to Africa; but he is 
attacked on his way thither by the Christian fleet, and 
Agramant is cast, with a few companions, on a desert 
island Despairing and sorrowful, the king is about 
to commit suicide, when he is persuaded to send a 
challenge from himself and two of his knights to three 
Christian champions to fight a duel, so that, if they 
must die, they will die rather as brave knights. The 
challenge is joyfully accepted- by Orlando, who chooses 
as his aids Oliver and Brandimart The fight takes 

place as agreed upon, when Agramant and Gradasso 

p 



^ 
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are slain, while Sobrino, the third pagan, is severely 
wounded; of the Christian champions, Brandimart is 
killed, Oliver wounded, Orlando remaining unhurt and 
victor on the field. 

Ruggiero, after he parted from Bradamant and Mar- 
phisa, soon learns of the retreat of Agramant, and sails 
for Africa to give him his help, but is shipwrecked by 
the way. Thrown upon an island, he there finds a 
holy hermit, who instructs him in the Christian faith 
and baptizes him. While remaining under the care 
of the hermit, Rinaldo arrives on the island along with 
Orlando and the wounded Oliver, whom they have 

■K 

brought to be cured by the hermit Rinaldo has 
before this, in one oC his wandering searches for 
Angelica, been cured of his passion by drinking of 
the fountain of Hatred, and had been on his way 
to Africa to the help of the besiegers of Biserta 
when he met the returning conquerors. Learning now 
from Ruggiero of his love for his sister Bradamant, 
Rinaldo gives the converted pagan a solemn promise 
that he only shall wed his sister. The champions then 
all take their way to the court of Charlemagne, who 
receives joyfully the conquerors of Biserta, and here — 
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For many days, with sport on sport increased, 
The mask, the dance, the tournament, and feast. 

The king has, however, caused unknowingly new trouble 
for Ruggiero, for he has decided to give Bradamant 
as wife to Leo, son of the Emperor of Greece ; and 
Ruggiero, as well as Bradamant, are in great distress. 
But the latter beseeches the king to grant her the 
favour that she will not be wed to Leo unless he is able 
to vanquish her on the lists of tourney — z. request to 
which the king willingly agrees. Ruggiero, however, 
ere this arrangement is effected, has hurried oflf to 
Greece to seek out and fight with Leo. On his way 
thither he falls in with the Grecian army besieging 
Belgrade : the Greeks far outnumber the Bulgarians, 
but Ruggiero lends the weaker side his aid and the 
besiegers are defeated. After the battle, and when 
Ruggiero has retired to rest, the Greek emperor, infuri- 
ated at the able assistance which the stranger knight 
has given to the Bulgarians, gets the knight into his 
power by a stratagem and throws him into prison; 
but Leo, who had greatly admired the prowess of 
Ruggiero, generously aided his unknown rival in making 
his* escape. Grateful for this kindness, Ruggiero prof- 
fered to fulfil any service which Leo might assign him ; 
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and the Greek, who has but newly learned from a mes- 
senger of the decision of Charlemagne — 

Such little joy this news in Leo bred, 
That from his cheek the doubtful colour fled ; 
For well he knew, by many a proof displayed, 
His arm too weak to meet the valiant maid — 

requests Ruggiero to take his place in the lists against 
Bradamant ; a task by no means pleasant Not willing 
to draw back from his promise, Ruggiero accompanies 
Leo back to France, and prepares for the combat by 
assuming the armour and device of the Grecian prince, 
so that he may not be recognised. The fight lasts all 
day, without success to Bradamant, and without harm 
to either — 

King Charles and the assembled peers, who thought 
That Leo thus and not Ruggiero fought ; 
Beholding how so matched in equal field 
He stood with Bradamant his arms to wield ; 
How with such skill he could himself defend, 
And yet the safety of the dame attend. 

Bradamant is declared vanquished, and decreed to be 
the wife of Leo. Ruggiero, broken-hearted, retires to 
a wood and lays him down to die, when Leo, who had 
followed him, closely questions the knight as to* his 
great sorrow, and learns at last of the generous act 
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which has been done for his sake, and at once agrees 
to relinquish his claim upon the hand of Bradamant 

He deemed an act so courteous must excel 
Whatever the past or present times could tell ; 
And hence to prove him worthy of his line, — 
The imperial heir of royal Constantine, — 
He willed, howe'er in prowess left behind, 
To emulate Ruggiero's courteous mind. 

Leo having thus given up his claim, the marriage of 
Ruggiero and Bradamant soon takes place, and in the 
midst of the rejoicings ah embassy arrives from Bul- 
garia with an offer of the crown of that kingdom to the 
champion who had so lately succoured them in their 
defence against Greece ; an offer which Ruggiero gladly 
accepts. This matter for rejoicing and congratulation 
is scarcely concluded, when another interruption takes 
place of a different kind — Rodomont, the redoubtable 
Saracen, makes his appearance at the court, and 
challenges Ruggiero to a duel, as he^ has sworn to slay 
him for his apostasy in turning Christian and as a 
traitor to his country. The challenge is accepted, 
when Ruggiero proves victorious, Rodoniont being 
slain after a long and direful combat. 

The conclusion of Ariosto's epic is somewhat 
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abrupt ; while, as a whole, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in giving anything like a connected sequence 
of the events and incidents, from the very discursive 
manner in which the poet carries on his plot through- 
out — wandering from character to character, and from 
scene to scene, with a facility which is exceed- 
ingly embarrassing. Its romantic nature and liveliness 
of style have given the * Orlando Furioso ' a high 
place in the estimation of critics ; and though in num- 
ber of translations it comes far short of the other 
epics of Italy, yet the few which have been made 
have been read with avidity, even though the poem 
is despoiled of much of its innate beauty by the work 
of translation. The curious interweaving of Christian 
manners, pagan customs, and — what belongs to neither 
— absurd magical enchantments and conceits, as they 
are discoursed of in the poem, has so natural and matter- 
of-course an appearance, that all feeling of strangeness 
is done away with, and the reader is more inclined 
to be amused with them than to feel resentment at 
their introduction. The poems of Bojardo and Ariosto 
are also valued , highly from the fact of their being 
an embodiment of that romantic and chivalric literature 
which speaks of a time when war was the principal 
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occupation and gallantry the only amusement; and in 
them are also to be found many legends which are 
familiar in our own and other languages, forming a com- 
mon foundation for plays and stories which all delight 
in and enjoy. 



The adventures of Charlemagne's peers were the 
source of a long series of romances from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth centuries, and the last of these of 
any note may be said to be that written by Niccolo 
Forteguerra, entitled * Ricciardetto,' which owed its 
origin to the following circumstance. Forteguerra, a 
Romish priest, happening to reside in a part of the 
country where were some enthusiastic admirers of 
Ariosto, who in every freak of the poet's imagination 
discovered some hidden meaning, maintained against 
them that the work did not deserve all the encomiums 
they lavished upon it. He also asserted that so far 
from the epic being elaborately composed, or that the 
style of composition was difficult, he would undertake 
to write a canto of the same nature in twenty-four 
hours. His success so far exceeded his own or his 
friends' expectations that he was induced to continue 
the work, which was all done with the same facility 
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and in a very short time. The same characters as 
those in Ariosto's poem all appear in * Ricciardetto/ 
the principal hero being a younger brother of Rinaldo ; 
and throughout the work the hypocrisy and sensuality 
of the monks of his time are the chief objects of the 
author's satire. The following is one of the adventures 
of Rinaldo in this poem : 

Thence he pursued his journey, till the night 
Surprised him near a castle on the road, 

And in a neighbouring house a cheerful light 
He saw, and singing heard and laughter broad. 

An inn he deemed it, and conjectured right, 
And straight he chose it for his night's abode ; 

For in the gateway, blithe and full of life, 

Stood, greeting him, the landlord's buxom wife. 

He asks to eat ; but near the hostess lags, 

And even would lend a hand to turn the roast ; 

In kitchen phrase of scullion frolics brags. 
The landlord doubts if this is all a boast ; 

For, though like saucy clown his tongue he wags. 
Mine host observes his love of buttered toast. 

And other dainties, by the great approved ; 

And how genteel he looked and handsome moved. 

Resolved to try him, to the knight he turns, 
And says, * If at your heart that bravery dwell 

Which >in such breasts as yours so often bums, . 
Your valour may despatch a monster fell, 

Through whom a brace of piteous lovers mourns, 
And of our dolorous district merit well ; 
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For that dire monster, cruel, fierce, and horrible, 
Doth keep us all in terrors most deplorable.' 

The knight replies : * If you've nought else to do, 
And to delight my listening ears incline. 

Tell me the story of those lovers true. 

Whom this detested monster maketh pine. 

From the beginning, all in order due ; 

Right well thou know*st, most courteous landlord mine, 

How much a tale told o'er a mantling cup 

Amuses when we dine or when we sup.' 

Quoth. then the host : 'The castle near at hand. 
Whose name is Baccola, did once belong 

To a most worthy baron of the land. 

Healthful and beautiful, like you, and strong. 

Whom, well-a-day ! amidst a youthful band, 

Once in our market-place, where strangers throng. 

The fairy Nera seeing, love insane 

Took forcible possession of her brain. 

*' But he had. made a, present of his heart 

To Miss Brunette, who dwelt in village near ; 

And neither gifts nor treats on Nera's part 
Could -win the favour of that worthy peer ; 

So the enchantress, by her hellish art, 

Devised the hideous plot you soon shall hear ; 

But waited till their wedding-day approached, 

And then her strange unheard-of mischief broached. 

* See, wherj& Brunette appears in vestments white ! 

Roses and lilies crown her nut-brown hair ; 
We all were met rejoicing in the sight : 

And the vile witch^ .disguised, was also there. 
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'Midst the bride's maidens for the wedding dight, 

Who bids them wait a moment where they were, 
Under the shade of a tall cypress-tree, 
From whence the bridegroom's coming they might see. 

* Behold him now advance, with joyous pace, 

Singing aloud, when, lo ! an imp of hell 
A flask of water from that damnM place 

Gives to the fay, who straight, by witchcraft's spell, 
Dashes that water in each lover's face. 

Now hear, with horror hear, what then befell ; 
We saw them strangely changed — O fatal luck ! 
The bride was grown a doe, her spouse a buck I 

* The buck eftsoons sets off, and bounds away ; 

The doe pursues him. Now 'tis past two years 
Since, so bewitched, those woeful lovers stray. 

Whoso shall them relieve, and quell our fears, 
Must scale a mountain which few dare essay, 

So steep to heaven its horrid front it rears ; 
There, on its summit, in a lofty tower, 
Nera, the wicked witch, hath built her bower. 

* Besides, she's guarded there by giants two — 

One called Traggea, t'other Master Strich : 
Frightful to saints above, and fiends below ; 

Both clothed in skin of snake, more rough than rich. 
More fit for stirrup-straps than glove of beau ; 

And in his fist each giant holds a switch 
So strong, that, if comparisons we draw, 
A drayman's whip becomes a wisp of straw. 

* If you those scaly wretches could subdue, 

And their infernal mistress captive make. 
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What blessings to us all would then ensue ! 

The enamoured pair of torment leave would take, 
Restored to pristine form and rosy hue, 

And mirth no more this happy nook forsake.* 
Rinaldo cries : * Fine paladin of France 
Am I, on such adventure to advance ! * 



To bed the knight betakes him, till the sky 
Was dyed vermilion by the opening dawn ; 

Then up, in arms of proof, and spirits high. 
Alone on foot he treads the dewy lawn ; 

But first o'er a small book he casts his eye 
(Gift of a dame on whom he used to fawn), 

To see if aught of useful knowledge he 

Might haply reap from her astrology. 

There reads, at page six hundred forty-five, 

What her profound foreknowledge doth command. 

How he the fay must bind, and burn alive ; 
And, gathering up the ashes in his hand, 

Strew them where most the doe was used to drive 
Her once betroth^ buck along the strand 

In furious speed, sans pity or remorse, 

Impelled by sorcery's resistless force. 

How, passing o'er that path, they each shall doff 
(Doe-bride and bridegroom-buck) their bestial hide ; 

And he, a buck ho more, shall lead her off, 
Making this whilom doe (so long a bride) 

His wife, who many a hymeneal strophe 

Shall joyous sing, right blithely, by his side ; 

' But mind, if you release the captured witch, 

Shell whip you dead with scourge of giant Strich.' 
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He scales the mount — Traggea hears the clang 

Of arms, and spies the knight ; then bawls : ' Some broth 

Wouldst have, my lad ? ' (in Babylonish slang). 
* Come, win it first' Rinaldo, waxing wroth, 

Cries, ' Beast ! right soon we'll give thee such a bang, 
'Twill change to dying groans thy vapouring froth.' 

Traggea hurls huge stone with hasty hand 

At our brave peer. He ducks, and draws his brand. 



Now presses on to where, in garden fair, 
There sat a damsel weeping and forlorn ; 

Loose flowed the soft redundance of her hair, 
Part clothed she was, part naked as when bom. 

Her alabaster breast and arms were bare ; 

Her eyes the stars of heaven itself might scorn ; 

Like Orient suns on flowery meads they shine, 

Shedding mild lustre o'er her face divine. 

The knight draws near ; the damsel trembles sore. 
The trembling seems more beauteous in his sight ; 

And as his fury melteth more and more 
By gazing on those humid eyes so bright. 

The dame, provided with a copious store 

Of cunning, sighing loud, exclaims, * Sir Knight, 

Help ! help ! for honour's sake, commiserate 

A poor devoted maiden's ruthless fate.' 

Unmanned he stands, and, less alive than dead, 
From nerveless arm lets fall his trusty sword. 

The sorceress* eyes, now tearless, burning red, 

Dart forth a sulphurous flame and smoke abhorred, 

And straight to seize him as her prey she sped ; . 
But, governed by his book's unerring word, 
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Now following up his system stout and steady, 
A ball of cord he dexterously gets ready : 

Then binds her as our woodmen fagots bind. 
Ties her, thus fettered, to a neighbouring tree, 

And clips her flowing locks with shears unkind. 
When, lo ! no more fair maiden seemeth she, 

But (which the book foretold him he would find^, 
O strange result of all her sorcery ! 

A goblin old, unsavoury, and uncouth, 

Wrinkled, deformed, eyes bleared, and ne'er a tooth ! 

He then piles round the witch of wood a heap, 

Which, kindled, smokes and blazes towards the skies. 

Shrieks the foul fiend, and tries to bound and leap, 
Soon as the crackling flame did upwards rise ; 

But tethered fast, and forced her place to keep. 
The fire soon meets the sulphur of her eyes, 

And soon her worthless life remains extinguished, 

A mass of ashes, by no shape distinguished. 

Our hero gathers up the wretch's embers. 
And with assiduous care and hastened pace 

(For all the bopk had taught he well remembers) 
He makes his way to the predicted place ; 

And putting in a sieve the pristine members 
Of her, thus brought to death in vile disgrace, 

Sifts them where doe and buck were doomed to pass. 

And take again the form of lad and lass. 

The neighbours all had seen each marvellous feat ; 

The giants slain ; the knight's triumphant entry 
Within the precincts of that steep retreat. 

Spite of those monsters fierce who there stood sentry, 
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And safe escape from that unhallowed seat ; 

And now those rescued, gladsome, happy gentry. 
Embrace him warmly, and with laud and song 
Joyful surround him as he moves along. 

Meanwhile the doe and buck came on with speed, 
And as they crossed the path, grew maid and man ; 

Oh ! then what acts of grateful thanks succeed ! 
Their words rebounding through the mountain ran. 

Giving, * in good set terms,' the knight his meed. 
At length the * what ' and ' how * to ask began. 

When, as they bow and courtesy long and low, 

Rinaldo tells the whole, from top to toe. 



'^ 1 ^HE memoirs of literary men of eminence, it has 
"*" been said, are seldom possessed of greatly 
exciting interest or romantic incident; but the life of 
the author of *0s Lusiadas* possesses both interest 
and incident in a higher degree than that of any author 
known, with the exception perhaps of Cervantes, whose 
biography is one of the most variegated on record. 
The writer of this great and solitary Portuguese epic — 
of all epics perhaps the most charming in versifica- 
tion — was born at the time when the discoveries and 
conquests of Portugal in Asia, Africa, and America, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, had brought that 
country to the zenith of her material prosperity; and 
Camoens and his contemporary, Gil Vicente, soon after 
brought the language and literature of their fatherland 
to a culminating point likewise. After the conquest of 
Portugal by Spain, the Portuguese lost all feeling of 
independence, gradually renouncing even their native 
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tongue in a great measure, and adopting that of their 
conquerors ; and though it is long since a reaction took 
place, the country having regained its independence, no 
Portuguese writer has ever attained any eminence since 
then, or anything beyond a mere local reputation — 
certainly none have ever approached in ability or beauty 
to the author of the * Lusiad.' ' 

Luis de Camoens, supposed to have been born at 
Lisbon about 1524, was the son of Simon Vaz de 
Camoens, the commander of a ship of war, who, while 
the poet was but an infant, was shipwrecked at Goa, 
and the greater part of his fortune perished with him. 
The poet's widowed mother provided for his education 
at the university of Coimbra, where he wrote many 
poems and sonnets, of which but few remain. After 
his university career he appeared at court, where he 
fell in love with Catharina d'Altayada, a lady of higher 
rank than his own; but having been guilty of some 
indiscretion, Camoens was soon afterwards banished to 
Santarem, this proving the beginning of all the poet's 
subsequent misfortunes. King John IIL of Portugal 
was about this time preparing an armament against 
Africa, which Camoens was permitted to join; and in 
an engagement before Ceuta he greatly distinguishecj 
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himself, while at another battle with the Moors at the 
Straits of Gibraltar he lost his right eye by a splinter* 
Returning to Lisbon by pennission of the king, the poet 
failed to find the favour he sought and thought he 
deserved for his services, and, disgusted at this neglect, 
left Lisbon in 1553 with the resolution never to return. 
During all the exciting scenes through which Camoens 
had already passed, he never neglected the cultivation 
and exercise of his poetical powers, and, as he himself 
expressed it, *one hand the pen, and one the sword 
employed.' The poet next sailed for India; but of 
the four ships which composed the squadron, only one, 
that in which he was, reached the destined port, the 
others foundering at sea. When the vessel arrived at 
Goa, Camoens found that the king of Cochin had 
applied to the Portuguese colony for assistance against 
the king of Pimenta, and, without allowing himself any 
rest after his long voyage, the poet at once joined the 
expedition, in which he again greatly distinguished him- 
self ; but many of his companions fell victims to the 
unhealthy climate as well as in the various engagements 
which took place. After an expedition with Manuel de 
Vasconcello against the corsairs of- the Red Sea, on his 

return to Goa, Camoens' imprudence in writing some 
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satires upon the abuses of the administration gave 
offence to the viceroy Barreto, who banished the author 
to the island of Macao, a .Portuguese settlement in the 
Bay of Canton. Here, though a banished man, his 
friends procured Camoens the curious office of * admin- 
istrator of the effects of deceased persons,' in which he 
acquired a fortune equal to his wishes ; while in his 
leisure hours he added to the ' Lusiad,' which he had 
some time before commenced to write. 

Five years after his banishment from Goa a new 
viceroy was placed there, and Camoens resigned his 
appointment at Macao, being desirous of returning to 
the former city. The poet accordingly freighted a ship 
for Goa, in which he embarked with all his fortune ; but 
unfortunately was shipwrecked at the mouth of the river 
Mecon in Cochin-China, and all he had acquired sank 
to the bottom — Camoens swimming to the shore with 
one hand, while in the other he grasped his poems, all 
he found himself possessed of when he stood poor and 
friendless on that unknown shore, gaining thus an 
experience, however, which he used with great effect in 
the 'Lusiad.' 

At Mecon Camoens remained till opportunity was 
given for returning to Goa, where the new viceroy 
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treated him as a friend while he continued in power ; 
but another viceroy, Count Redondo, having arrived, 
the enemies of Camoens accused him of malversation 
at Macao,^ and though the poet successfully refuted the 
charge, his creditors contrived to keep him in the 
common prison for some time, till a few gentlemen at 
Goa contributed to defray his debts and set him at 
liberty. Chagrined and annoyed at this treatment, 
Camoens, after an absence of sixteen years, returned 
to Portugal, which he found suffering under a dreadful 
pestilence, a circumstance which prevented the imme- 
diate publication of the ' Lusiad,' as he had intended. 
Three years afterwards, in 1572, the epic was printed, 
the book being dedicated to the young King Sebastian, 
who granted the poet a small pension. Sebastian 
perished in a disastrous expedition against the Moors, 
and his successor. Cardinal Henry, withdrew the 
pension — the supposed cause for this being that in 
Camoen's dedication of the * Lusiad ' to King Sebas- 
tian, the poet had somewhat satirically advised him to 
exclude the clergy from all interference in state affairs. 
Camoens now suffered all the evils of extreme poverty, 
being frequently even in want of bread ; and an Indian 
servant, a native of Java, who through all the troubles 
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of the poet had remained faithful to him, begged in 
the streets of Lisbon at night in order to support his 
unfortunate master by day. The poet soon after died 
in misery in an hospital, neglected and forsaken, at the 
age of sixty-two — Portugal's brightest genius, and as 
chivalrous and courageous a hero as that country had 
ever produced. *I saw him die,* says a monkish 
writer, 'in an hospital at Lisbon, without having a 
shroud to cover his remains, after having borne arms 
victoriously in India — a warning for those who weary 
themselves by studying day and night without profit, as 
the spider who spins his web to catch flies.* 

Of the hero of the epic, Vasco da Gama, it may be 
necessary here to say a little. He was a gentleman of 
good family, and early gave proofs of great naval and 
military enterprise, and this at a period when Columbus 
and Magellan had attained the distinctions they so well 
merited. Da Gama has generally been credited with 
having been the first to double the Cape of Good 
Hope, but this feat is said to have been previously 
accomplished by Juan and Bartolomeo Diaz, who, when 
they reached the Cape, gave it the name of * Cape 
of Tempests,' which the Portuguese king afterwards 
changed to that of *Good Hope.' Da Gama, however, 
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was the first to take a fleet to India by way of the Cape, 
and altogether made three voyages to the far East. The 
first of these was in July 1497, his fleet consisting of 
three sloops of war and a store-ship, manned with about 
one hundred and sixty men, and this voyage is that on 
which the * Lusiad ' is founded. On board Da Gama's 
ships were many sailors and adventurers who had 
accompanied Columbus and Magellan on their voyages, 
so that he had the advantage of their skill to aid him in 
the prosecution of his enterprise. The fleet was much 
retarded by tempestuous winds, and consequently the 
voyage out so far as the Cape occupied nearly five 
months. Besides these storms Da Gama had also difli- 
culties with his crew, who mutinied and wished to return 
to Portugal ; but the mutiny was sternly repressed, and 
it seemed as if nothing could abate his ardent desire to 
reach India by the way marked out for him. Doubling 
the Cape, the fleet touched at various parts of the then 
unknown eastern coast of Africa, and Da Gama 
received a pilot on board at Melinda, who successfully 
guided the ships to the Hindoo city of Calicut in India 
in May 1498. Here anything but a cordial reception 
was given to the Portuguese by the king, chiefly attri- 
butable to the jealousy of the Moorish merchants, who 
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feared that the new-comers would interfere with their 
monopoly of the trade. This at last resulted in so 
much trouble that the Portuguese had to fight their way 
out of the harbour of Calicut The fleet returned safely 
to Lisbon in September 1499, where Da Gama was 
received with great distinction, and had many honours 
conferred on him. Da Gama's second voyage was 
undertaken in 1502, with a fleet of twenty ships ; and 
this expedition was primarily sent out by the King of 
Portugal to avenge the murder of forty Portuguese who 
had been left behind at Calicut by the expedition of 
Alvarez Cabral, who had gone out to establish colonies 
almost immediately after Da Gama's return from his 
first voyage. On his way Da Gama fell in with a ship 
filled with Mussulmans voyaging to Mecca, — this ship 
was captured and burnt with all on board, about three 
hundred persons, with the exception of twenty women 
and childrea This cruel action was an unfortunate 
and deplorable error on the part of the admiral, who 
believed them to be Moors, the hereditary enemies of 
Portugal. Arrived at Calicut, Da Gama bombarded the 
city and destroyed the Indian fleet, actions which were 
carried out with so much promptitude and determina- 
tion that the native princes long after respected the 
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Portuguese power, and kept faith in their commercial 
and other alliances with them. This expedition re- 
turned to Portugal towards the end of 1503, with a fleet 
of thirteen richly-laden prizes. Twenty years after, on 
the death of Albuquerque, Da Gama again sailed for 
India, having in the interval remained unemployed in 
maritime affairs : on this occasion he went as Viceroy of 
the Portuguese possessions, the government of which 
had fallen into grave disorder through the cruelty and 
rapaciousness of the various governors of the colonies. 
A very short time sufficed for Da Gama to rectify this, 
and make the name of Portugal again respected and 
feared. The old admiral died not long after at Cochin, 
where he had established his government ; but his body 
was brought home and buried in Portugal with great 
display and pomp. 

* Os Lusiadas * — the Lusitanians or Portuguese — is 
what may be termed a heroic poem, divided into ten 
cantos or books, containing 1102 stanzas, and is a 
picturesljue grouping of many of the most interesting 
events in the history of Portugal; the passage round 
the Cape to India by Da Gama in his first voyage being 
the groundwork of the whole. There is in this epic. 
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similarly with other poems of the class, the usual inter- 
mingling of the words and actions of heathen deities 
with those of Christians — ^a poetic license not consi- 
dered out of place in the days of Camoens ; being intro- 
duced on the same principle as that which allows the 
heathen god of love into modem erotic poetry, and 
reckoned quite in accordance with good taste. 

Camoens' great work starts with an account of the 
sailing of Da Gama's expedition to India — 

Arms and the heroes, who, from Lisbon's shore, 
Through seas where sail was never spread before. 
Beyond where Ceylon lifts her spicy breast, 
And waves her woods above the watery waste — 
With prowess more than human forced their way 
To the fair kingdoms of the rising day. 
What wars they waged, what seas, what dangers past. 
What glorious empire crowned their toils at last, 
Vent'rous I sing, on soaring pinions borne, 
And all my country's wars the song adorn. 

It is only after the ships have doubled the Cape, and 
are steering towards the shores of India, that the 
epic begins to introduce mythological scenes and 
characters. As they journeyed over the then unknown 
seas, * Neptune's dread abode,' Jupiter 

On his regal throne, 
That glowed with stars, and bright as lightning shone, 
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l^eheld them, and summoned a council of the gods on 
Mount Olympus to deliberate regarding the fate of the 
voyagers and upon that of India. A dispute speedily 
arose among the assembled gods, Venus and Bacchus 
being the principal leaders in the altercation which 
ensued. Bacchus wished to destroy the voyagers, lest 
the fame of his own exploits in India should be eclipsed 
by them ; Venus, * Queen of sacred Love,' on the other 
hand, wished them to succeed, and Mars, * high tower- 
ing o'er the rival gods,' coming to her aid — 

Before the throne of Jove advanced, 
0*er his left shoulder his broad shield he throws, 
And lifts his helm above his dreadful brows ; 
Bold and enraged he stands, and frowning round, 
Strikes his tall spear-staff on the sounding ground ; 
Heaven trembled, and the light turned pale — such dread 
His fierce demeanour o*er Olympus spread. 
When thus the warrior : * O Eternal Sire, 
Thine is the sceptre, thine the thunder's fire, 
Supreme dominion thine ; then, Father, hear, 
Shall that bold race which once to thee was dear — 
Who, now fulfilling thy decrees of old. 
Through these wild waves their fearless journey hold, — 
Shall that bold race no more thy care engage. 
But sink the victims of unhallowed rage ? * 

Jove is persuaded to accede to the wishes of Venus, 
and promised that the exploring expedition should 
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receive his favour and protection. The vessels, 
favoured by the gods, in the course of their voyage 
arrive at Madagascar, where they are at first well 
received, but the king learning that the Portuguese are 
Christians, conceives a deadly hatred against them, 
which is further inflamed by Bacchus, who has disguised 
himself as a Mohammedan priest A conflict ensues, 
in which Da Gama uses his artillery with dire 
efiect — 

From his black ships the sudden lightnings blaze, 
And o'er old Ocean flash their dreadful rays : 
White clouds on clouds enrolled the smoke ascends, 
The bursting tumult heaven's wide concave rends : 
The bays and caverns of the winding shore 
Repeat the cannon's and the mortar's roar : 
The bombs, far-flaming, hiss along the sky, 
And whirring through the air the bullets fly : 
The wounded air with hollow deafened sound 
Groans to the direful strife, and trembles round. 
Now from the Moorish town the sheets of fire, 
Wide blaze succeeding blaze, to heaven aspire. 
Black rise the clouds of smoke, and by the gales 
Borne down, in streams hang hovering o'er the vales ; 
And slowly floating round the mountain's head, 
Their pitchy mantle o'er the landscape spread. 
Unnumbered sea-fowl rising from the shore, 
Beat round in whirls at ev'ry cannon's roar : 
Where o'er the smoke the masts' tall heads appear. 
Hovering they scream, then dart with sudden fear; 
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On trembling wings far round and round they fly, 
And fill with dismal clang their native sky. 

The Moors are defeated, and the king, feigning regret 
at what has happened, consents to give them a pilot 
to guide them to the shores of India, but secretly 
charges the pilot to entrap and ruin the adventurers by 
taking them to an unfriendly port. The traitorous 
Moor therefore guided the expedition to Quiloa, where 
the Portuguese were certain to have been made slaves 
had they landed. 

Right to the land the faithless pilot steers, 

Right to the land the glad Armada bears ; 

But heavenly Love's fair queen, whose watchful care 

Had ever been their guide, espied the snare. 

A sudden storm she raised ; loud howled the blast. 

The yardarms rattled, and each groaning mast 

Bended beneath the weight. Deep sunk the prows. 

And creaking ropes the creaking ropes oppose ; 

In vain the pilot would the speed restrain; 

The captain shouts, the sailors toil in vain — 

Aslope and gliding on the leeward side 

The bounding vessels cut the roaring tide. 

Soon far they passed ; and now the slackened sail 

Trembles and bellies to the gentle gale ; 

Till many a league before the tempest tost 

The treacherous pilot sees his purpose crost 

Thus carried past the harbour of Quiloa, the pilot 
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guided them to another port, where if they had landed 
they would still have been in danger of their lives and 
liberty. The Moor — 

Yet vengeful still, and still intent on guile : 
* Behold ! ' he cries, * yon dim emerging isle — 
There live the votaries of Messiah's lore, 
In faithful peace and friendship with the Moor.' 
Yet all was false, for there Messiah's name, 
Reviled and scorned, was only known by fame. 

But Venus again here interfered on their behalf, and 
raised such a storm that the pilot and his infidel com- 
panions en board were terrified, and sought safety by 
swimming on shore. Da Gama, much distressed, now 
began to wish for some friendly port where he might 
have a brief rest; and Venus, hearing his prayer, 
repaired to the throne of Jupiter — 

Flushed by the ardour of her rapid flight 
Through fields of ether and the realms of light, 
Bright as the blushes of the roseate morn. 
New blooming tints her glowing cheeks adorn. 

To Jupiter she thus prefers her request that he would 
favour the adventurers : 

' O Thunderer ! O potent Sire ! 
Shall I in vain thy kind regard require ? 
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Alas ! and cherish still the fond deceit, 
That yet on me thy kindest smiles await ? 
Ah, Heaven ! and must that valour which I love 
Awake the vengeance and the rage of Jove ? 
Yet moved with pity for thy favorite race 
I speak, though frowning on thy awful face 
I mark the tenor of the dread decree, 
That to thy wrath consigns my sons and me. 
Yes ! let stem Bacchus bless thy partial care, 
His be the triumph, and be mine despair. 
The bold adventurous sons of Tago's clime 
I loved — alas ! that love is now their crime : 
O happy they, and prosperous gales their fate, 
Had I pursued them with relentless hate ! 
Yes ! let my woeful sighs in vain implore ; 
Yes ! let them perish on some barb'rous shore, 
For I have loved them.* 



The thundering god her weeping sorrows eyed. 
And sudden threw his awful state aside ; 
With that mild look which stills the driving storm, 
When black-rolled clouds the face of heaven deform ; 
With that mild visage and benignant mien 
Which to the sky restores the blue serene. 
Her snowy neck and glowing cheek he pressed, 
And wiped her tears, and clasped her to his breast ; 
Yet she, still sighing, dropped the trickling tear, 
As the chid nursling, moved with pride and fear. 
Still sighs and moans, though fondled and caressed, 
Till thus great Jove the Fates* decrees confessed : — 
* O thou my daughter, still beloved as fair, 
Vain are thy fears, thy heroes claim my care : 
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No power of gods could e'er my heart incline, 
Like one fond smile, one powerful tear of thine. 
Wide o'er the Eastern shores shalt thou behold 
The flags far streaming, and thy thunders rolled ; 
While nobler triumphs shall thy nation crown, 
Than those of Roman or of Greek renown.' 

Jupiter accQrdingly sent Mercury to guide Vasco da 
Gama away from hostile shores, and the admiral steers 
for Melinda, where he is hospitably received and enter- 
tained. Here the king's favour is gained, and Vasco 
relates to him an account of Portugal*s history and also 
the story of his voyage. After telling where Portugal is 
situated, — 

Between that zone where endless winter reigns, 

And that, where flaming heat consumes the plains, — 

the admiral narrates his country's long conflict with the 
Moors, and eulogises the bravery of the Christian 
princes who wrested the kingdom from those swarthy 
usurpers. He afterwards gave the story of the patriot 
Egaz Moniz, who, when Alonzo Enriquez of Portugal 
was prisoner to the Castilian monarch, appeared as a 
suppliant before him, and gained Alonzo's deliverance 
by promising that Portugal should ever be a dependency 
of Castile. But Moniz knew well that this promise 
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would never be fulfilled by his master, and when there- 
fore the day arrived that Enriquez should have done 
homage at the throne of Castile, Moniz appeared with 
his wife and children before the Castilian monarch, 
giving them as well as himself up to death for the wilful 
perjury he had committed. 

The valiant Egaz as a god appears — 
To proud Castile the suppliant noble bows. 
And faithful homage for his prince he vows. 
The proud Castile accepts his honoured faith, 
And peace succeeds the dreadful scenes of death. 
Yet well, alas I the generous Egaz knew 
His high-souled prince to man would never sue — 
Would never stoop to brook the servile stain, 
To hold a borrowed, a dependent reign. 
And now, with gloomy aspect, rose the day 
Decreed the plighted servile troth to pay ; 
When Egaz, to redeem his faith's disgrace, 
Devotes himself, his spouse, and infant race. 
In gowns of white, as sentenced felons clad, 
When to the stake the sons of guilt are led : 
With feet unshod they slowly moved along. 
And from their necks the knotted halters hung. 

* And now, O king ! ' the kneeling Egaz cries, 

* Behold my perjured honour's sacrifice ; 
If such mean victims can atone thine ire, 
Here let my wife, my babes, myself expire. 
If generous bosoms such revenge can take. 
Here let them perish for the father's sake — 
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The guilty tongue, the guilty hands are these, 
Nor let a common death thy wrath appease ; 
For us let all the rage of torture burn, 
But to my prince, thy son, in friendship turn.' 

But the king was generous, and instead of taking the 
lives of those thus put into his power, he showered 
favours upon them, rewarding Moniz for the sincere 
fidelity which he had shown, and which the king's 
chivalrous spirit well knew how to appreciate. 

The admiral then told how Alonzo Enriquez laid the 
foundation of the future kingdom of Portugal by driving 
the Moors out of the country, after inflicting on them a 
terrible defeat at the battle of Ourique — 

Reeking behind the Moorish backs appear 
The shining point of many a Lusian spear ; 
The mail-coats, hauberks, and the harness steel'd, 
Bruised, hacked, and torn, lie scattered o'er the field ; 
Beneath the Lusian sweepy force o'erthrown, 
Crushed by their battered mails the wounded groan ; 
Burning with thirst they draw their panting breath, 
And curse their Prophet as they writhe in death. 
Arms severed from the trunks still grasp the steel, 
Heads gasping roll ; the fighting squadrons reel ; 
Fainty and weak with languid arms they close. 
And, staggering, grapple with the staggering foes.' 

After several other historical incidents, Da Gama relates 
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the touching story of Inez de Castro, whose sad and 

mournful fate has been made the subject of many poems 

and tragedies. Inez was related to the royal family of 

Castile, and was appointed lady-in-waiting to the wife 

of Dom Pedro, son of Alphonso IV. of Portugal. Dom 

Pedro's wife having died, the beauty of Inez captivated 

the Dom, and they were privately married, meeting 

secretly for that purpose in a convent at Coimbra. 

Their secret was, however, revealed to the king, and he, 

believing that this marriage would prove injurious to 

the interests of young Ferdinand, Dom Pedro's son 

by his first wife, agreed with his council that Inez 

should be put to death. Seizing the opportunity of her 

husband being absent on a hunting expedition, the 

king hastened to the convent where Inez was concealed ; 

but the sight of the beautiful princess, who with her 

children prostrated themselves before the king and 

sought for mercy, almost won the stern Alphonso from 

his purpose. 

As the frozen snow, 
Touched by the Spring's mild ray, begins to flow, 
So just began to melt his stubborn soul 
As mild-ray'd pity o'er the tyrant stole ; 
But destiny forbade : with eager zeal, 
Again pretended for the public weal, 

R 
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Her fierce accusers urged her speedy doom ; 

Again dark rage diffused its horrid gloom 

O'er stern Alphonso*s brow — swift at the sign 

Their swords unsheathed around her brandished shine. 

Oh foul disgrace, of knighthood lasting stain, 

By men-of-arms a helpless lady slain ! 

Thus Inez, while her eyes to Heaven appeal, 

Resigns her bosom to the murdering steel ; 

That snowy neck, whose matchless form sustained 

The loveliest face, where all the graces reigned, 

Whose charms so long the gallant prince inflamed, 

That her pale corpse was Lisbon's queen proclaimed ; 

That snowy neck was stained with spouting gore. 

Another sword her lovely bosom tore. 

The flowers that glistened with her tears bedewed. 

Now shrunk and languished with her blood imbrued. 

As when a rose, erewhile of bloom so gay. 

Thrown from the careless virgin's breast away, 

Lies faded on the plain, the living red, 

The snowy white, and all its fragrance fled ; 

So from her cheeks the roses died away. 

And pale in death the beauteous Inez lay. 

With dreadful smiles, and crimsoned with her blood. 

Round the wan victim the stern murderers stood. 

Unmindful of the sure though future hour. 

Sacred to vengeance and her lover's power. 

Dom Pedro threatened a revolt against his father for 
the cruel murder which he had thus sanctioned ; but 
being persuaded against this course of procedure by the 
queen, he patiently awaited his time. Within two years 
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from the death of Inez, Alphonso died, and Dom Pedro 
succeeded him as King of Portugal. Alphonso before 
his death had counselled the murderers of Inez to fly 
the country, and they had accordingly taken refuge with 
Peter the Cruel of Castile. 

Nor long her blood for vengeance cried in vain : 

Her gallant lord begins his awful reign. 

In vain her murderers for refuge fly, 

Spain's wildest hills no place of rest supply. 

The injured lover's and the monarch's ire, 

And stern-browed justice in their doom conspire : 

In hissing flames they die, and yield their souls in fire. 

The oppression of Peter had some time before Dom 
Pedro's accession caused several of the Castilian nobles 
to seek refuge from his stern rule in Portugal ; and 
now, for the purpose of getting the murderers of Inez 
within his power, Pedro arranged for an exchange of 
fugitives with Peter the Cruel Two of the assassins 
were accordingly given up, and both were first tortured 
and then burnt to death. Dom Pedro, some time after, 
in an assembly of his nobles, produced proofs of his 
lawful marriage with Inez de Castro, and then ordered 
her corpse to be exhumed from the grave, clothed in 
royal robes, with a crown upon her head, and seated on 
a throne, when the nobility were obliged to do homage 
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to the dead Inez as to a living queen. When this 
strange and awful solemnity was completed, the body 
was again consigned to the grave, over which Dom 
Pedro erected a splendid monument 

Other passages in the history of Portugal being 
related, coming down to the time of Emmanuel — the 
reigning king — Da Gama tells of the present expedition, 
and what led to its being undertaken. Emmanuel saw 
in a dream a strange landscape, where two hoary genii 
appeared, inviting him to the conquest of India, and 
when morning came the king summoned his council, 
to whom — 

The vision of his sleep the monarch tells — 
Each heaving breast with joyful wonder swells : 
* Fulfil,' they cry, * the sacred sign obey, 
And spread the canvas for the Indian sea.' 

The king then pointedly referred to Da Gama as the 
the one who, among his courtiers, he believed to be the 
man most fitted to conduct the purposed expedition to 
a successful issue. 

My heart could bear no more. * Let skies on fire. 
Let frozen seas, let horrid war conspire, 
I dare them all,' I cried, * and but repine 
That one poor life is all I can resign.' 
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The enthusiasm which the news that an expedition was 
intended for India created among the youth of Lisbon 
was great, — numbers offered their services to take part 
in it, although the general populace were somewhat 
dissatisfied. On the morning of departure the beach 
was crowded with people who had come to see the ships 
sail, and the admiral relates several scenes which then 
took place. He tells of a hoary sire, who came to 
entice back his son ; 

* O whither run. 
My heart's sole joy, my trembling age's stay. 
To yield thy limbs the great sea-monster's prey ? 
To seek thy burial in the raging wave. 
And leave me cheerless sinking to the grave ? 
Was it for this I watched thy tender years. 
And bore each fever of a father's fears ? 
Alas, my boy ! * — His voice is heard no more. 
The female shriek resounds along the shore : 
With hair dishevelled, through the yielding crowd 
A lovely bride springs on, and screams aloud : 
* O where, my husband, where, to seas unknown, 
Where wouldst thou fly me, and my love disown ? 
And wilt thou, cruel, to the deep consign 
That valued life, the joy, the soul of mine ? ' 
• « . • . • 

Such the lorn parents' and the spouses' woes. 
Such o'er the strand the voice of wailing rose ; 
From breast to breast the soft contagion crept. 
Moved by the woeful sound the children wept ; 
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The mountain echoes catch the swollen sighs, 
And through the dales prolong the matron's cries ; 
The yellow sands with tears are silvered o'er, 
Our fate the mountain and the beach deplore. 
Yet firm we march, nor turn one glance aside 
On hoary parent or on lovely bride. 
Though glory fired our hearts, too well we knew 
What soft affection and what love could do. 

The last of those who wished to detain the expedition 
of whom the admiral speaks was an old man, who 
inveighed with anger and grief against it and the 
vainglory which had prompted the king to its organisa- 
tion : 

* Curst be the man who first on floating wood 

Forsook the beach, and braved the treacherous flood ! 

Oh, never, never may the sacred Nine, 

To crown his brows the hallowed wreath entwine ! 

Nor may his name to future times resound ; 

Oblivion be his meed, and hell profound ! 

Curst be the wretch, the fire of Heaven who stole, 

And with ambition first debauched the soul ! 

What woes, Prometheus, walk the frightened earth ! 

To what dread slaughter has thy pride given birth ! 

On proud ambition's pleasing gales upborne, 

One boasts to guide the chariot of the morn : 

And one, on treacherous pinions soaring high. 

O'er ocean's waves dared sail the liquid sky : * 

* Alluding to the fables of Phaeton and Icarus. 
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Dashed from their height, they mourn their blighted aim ; 

One gives a river, one a sea a name ! 

Alas ! the poor reward of that gay meteor, Fame ! 

Yet such the fury of the mortal race, 

Though Fame's fair promise ends in foul disgrace, 

Though conquest still the victor's hope betrays, 

The prize a shadow, or a rainbow blaze. 

Yet still through fire and raging seas they run 

To catch the gilded shade, and sink undone ! ' 

While thus the old man declaims against them, the 
ships spread their canvas to the wind, and they sail 
away over the watery waste on their unknown route. 

Detailing sundry particulars of the voyage relating more 
especially to the hills of Mauritania and the shores of 
Madeira, Da Gama next describes a hideous phantom, 
towering over the flood, which appeared at the Cape — 

O'er the prow a sudden darkness spread. 
And slowly floating o'er the mast's tall head 
A black cloud hovered ; nor appeared from far 
The moon's pale glimpse, nor faintly-twinkling star. 
So deep a gloom the louring vapour cast, 
Transfixed with awe the bravest stood aghast. 
Meanwhile a hollow bursting roar resounds. 
As when hoarse surges lash their rocky mounds ; 
Nor had the blackening wave, nor frowning heaven, 
The wonted signs of gathering tempest given. 
Amazed we stood — ^ O thou, our fortune's guide, 
Avert 'this omen, mighty God ! ' I cried ; 
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' Or through forbidden climes adventurous strayed. 

Have we the secrets of the deep surveyed, 

Which these wild solitudes of sea and sky 

Were doomed to hide from man's unhallowed eye ? 

Whatever this prodigy, it threatens more 

Than midnight tempests and the mingled roar 

When sea and sky combine to rock the marble shore.' 

I spoke, when, rising through the darkened air. 

Appalled we saw a hideous phantom glare — 

High and enormous o'er the flood he towered. 

And 'thwart our way with sullen aspect lowered : 

An ashy paleness o'er his cheeks was spread. 

Erect uprose his hair of withered red — 

Writhing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 

Sharp and disjoined, his gnashing teeth's blue rows ; 

His haggard beard flowed quivering on the wind, 

Revenge and horror in his mien combined ; 

His clouded front, by withering lightnings scared. 

The inward anguish of his soul declared. 

His red eyes glowing from their dusky caves, 

Shot livid fires. Far echoing o'er the waves 

His voice resounded, as the cavemed shore 

With hollow groan repeats the tempest's roar. 

This dread phantom from the great deep was the 
Spirit of the Cape, and he gave the admiral prophetic 
details of the evils which awaited the further voyaging 
of the adventurers, and of all those who might avail 
themselves of their experience to venture on the same 
route to the far East. Da Gama at last ventures to ask 
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who and what the phantom is, and the aerial vision 
sternly replied : 

• In me behold/ he cried, 
While dark-red sparkles from his eyeballs rolled, — 
* In me the Spirit of the Cape behold, 
That rock by you the Cape of Tempests named, 
By Neptune's rage in horrid earthquakes framed. 
When Jove's red bolts o'er Titan's offspring flamed 
With wide-stretched piles I guard the pathless strand, 
And Afric's southern mound unmoved I stand : 
Nor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar. 
Ere dashed the white wave foaming to my shore ; 
Nor Greece, nor Carthage, ever spread the sail 
On these, my seas, to catch the trading gale. 
You, you alone, have dared to plough my main. 
And with the human voice disturb my lonesome reign.' 

At last, after uttering many threats, the Spirit of the 
Cape vanished, and Da Gama prayed to Heaven that — 

As o'er our head 
The fiend dissolved, an empty shadow, fled ; 
So may his curses by the winds of heaven 
Far o'er the deep, their idle sport, be driven ! 

After several adventures of minor interest. Da Gama 
tells of the expedition being visited by a dreadful 
disease, of the treachery at Quiloa, and then concludes 
his narrative. 

The king of Melinda, pleased with the Portuguese 
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adventurers, gave them good entertainment, and fur- 
nished them with pilots to guide them on their further 
course. Their former enemy, Bacchus, however, again 
endeavoured to prevent their onward progress ; this 
time he sought the aid of Neptune, and at his appeal 
the sea-god consented to let loose Boreas, Notus, and 
the other Winds against the ships, which were sailing 
calmly before a gentle breeze. 

The god of Tempests swift unbinds 
From their dark caves the various rushing Winds : 
High o'er the storm the Power impetuous rides. 
His howling voice the roaring tempest guides, 
Right to the dauntless fleet their rage he pours. 
And first their headlong outrage tears the shores ; 
A deeper night involves the darkened air, 
And livid flashes through the mountains glare : 
Uprooted oaks, with all their leafy pride, 
Roll thundering down the groaning mountains' side ; 
And men and herds in clamorous uproar run, 
The rocking towers and crashing woods to shun. 

Suddenly the storm burst upon the fleet — ropes broke 
away and masts fell before the fury of the blast, and 
when it appeared that they were to be utterly destroyed, 
Da Gama again appealed to Heaven for aid — 

In awful horror lost the hero stands, 

And rolls his eyes to Heaven, and spreads his hands : 
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* O Thou/ he cries, * whom trembling Heaven obeys, 
Whose will the tempest's furious madness stays, 
Who, through the wild waves, led'st thy chosen race, 
While the high billows stood like walls of brass. 
O Thou ! while ocean bursting o*er the world 
Roared o'er the hills, and from the sky down hurled 
Rushed other headlong oceans. Oh ! as then 
The second father of the race of men 
Safe in thy. care the dreadful billows rode. 
Oh ! save us now, be now the Saviour-God ! 
Safe in thy care, what dangers have we passed ! 
And shalt thou leave us, leave us now at last 
To perish here ! * 

Venus saw their danger, and again came to their aid by 

sending her attendant nymphs to tempt away from their 

purpose the vengeful Winds : 

Bright as a starry band the Nereids shone. 
Instant Eolus' sons their presence own ; 
The Winds die faintly, and in softest sighs 
Each at his fair one's feet desponding lies. 
The bright Orithia, threatening, sternly chides 
The furious Boreas, and his faith derides ; 
The furious Boreas owns her powerful bands ; 
Fair Galatea with a smile commands 
The raging Notus, for his love, how true, 
His fervent passion and his faith she knew. 
Thus every nymph her various lover chides ; 
The silent Winds are fettered by their brides ; 
And to the goddess of celestial loves. 
Mild as her look, and gentle as her doves 
In flowery bands are brought. 
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The winds having died away and the sea become calm, 
the fleet soon after arrived at the harbour of Calicut 

And now their ensigns blazing o'er the tide, 

On India's shores the Lusian heroes ride. 

High to the fleecy clouds resplendent far 

Appear the regal towers of Malabar, 

Imperial Calicut, the lordly seat 

Of the first monarch of the Indian state. 

Right to the port the valiant Gama bends. 

With joyful shouts a fleet of boats attends ; 

Joyful their nets they leave and finny prey, 

And crowding round the Lusians, point the way. 

A herald now, by Vasco's high command 

Sent to the monarch, treads the Indian strand ; 

The sacred stafl" he bears, in gold he shines. 

And tells his oflice by majestic signs. 

As to and fro, recumbent to the gale. 

The harvest waves along the yellow dale. 

So round the herald press the wondering throng, 

Recumbent waving as they pour along ; 

And much his manly port and strange attire, 

And much his fair and ruddy hue admire : 

When, speeding through the crowd with eager haste. 

And honest smiles, a son of Afric pressed — 

Enrapt with joy the wondering herald hears 

Castilia's manly tongue salute his ears. 

* What friendly angel from thy Tago's shore 

Has led thee hither ? ' cries the joyful Moor. 

This Moor, whom wayward fortune had led over land 
to this far-off country, afterwards conducted Da Gama 
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into the presence of the king, and also acted as inter- 
preter. When the admiral was ushered before the 
monarch — 

The tap'stried walls with gold were pictured o'er, 
And flowery velvet spread the marble floor. 
In all the grandeur of the Indian state, 
High on a blazing couch the monarch sate, 
With starry gems the purple curtains shined, 
And ruby flowers and golden foliage twined 
Around the silver pillars : high o'er head 
The golden canopy its radiance shed : 
Of cloth of gold the sovereign's mantle shone, 
And his high turban flamed with precious stone. 

Da Gama, not suppliantly, but as the ambassador of a 
great king, proffered friendship, and asked that com- 
mercial relations might be established between the two 
countries. The king promised to give his reply next 
day, and during the night the Portuguese ships were 
secretly visited by Catual, the prime minister of Calicut, 
who was much impressed by the wealth and daring 
energy of the strange visitors to Eastern shores. During 
the same night also, Bacchus again resorted to stratagem 
in order to compass the destruction of the Portuguese 
adventurers. Disguising himself, he sought the palace 
of the king, whom he found sleepless and surrounded 
by a number of his advisers and diviners, trying to 
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discover what would be the result to India of the visit 
of • these rovers from unheard-of Spain,' and Bacchus 
thereupon conjured up before them visions of war, 
disease, and famine — thus rousing the anger of the king 
against the strangers. Next day, when the admi]|;al is 

Again convoked before the Indian throne, 
The monarch meets him with a rageful frown ; 
SAnd own,' he cries, * the naked truth reveal, 
Then shall my bounteous grace thy pardon seal. 
Feigned is the treaty thou pretend'st to bring — 
No country owns thee, and thou own'st no king. 
Thy life, long roving o'er the deep, I know, 
A lawless robber, every man thy foe. 
And think'st thou credit to thy tale to gain ? 
Mad were the sovereign, and the hope were vain, 
Through ways unknown, from utmost Western shore, 
To bid his fleets the utmost East explore. 
Great is thy monarch, so thy words declare — 
But sumptuous gifts the proof of greatness bear ; 
Kings thus to kings their empires' grandeur show, 
Thus prove thy truth — thus we thy truth allow ! ' 

The admiral was now detained as a captive, and told 
that his ships must be surrendered to Calicut ; but the 
hero, having left the fleet under the charge of his brother 
Paulo, knew that it would do its duty — the arrange- 
ment being that if Vasco Da Gama did not return in 
three days a shower of bombs was to be fired over the 
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city in the early morning, and if he then did not return, 
the city of Calicut was to be assaulted with their 
artillery. The king was also informed that whatever 
he might do to the admiral, no orders despatched in his 
name would alter the course determined on by the 
Portuguese. Irritated at the admiral's boldness, the 
monarch gave orders that his fleet should attack Da 
Gama's, and accordingly the native ships advanced in 
crescent form to enclose and storm the Portuguese ; but 
they were quickly dispersed by the well-directed cannon 
of the adventurers, who then proceeded to bombard 
the city. 

To the trembling shore 
In awful pomp the victor-navy bore : 
Terrific, nodding on, the bowsprits bend. 
And the red streamers other war portend : 
Soon bursts the roar ; the bombs tremendous rise. 
And trail their blackening rainbows o'er the skies ; 
O'er Calicut's proud domes their rage they pour. 
And wrap her temples in a sulph'rous shower. 
'Tis o'er — in threatening silence rides the fleet : 
Wild rage and horror yell in every street ; 
Ten thousands pouring round the palace gate, 
In clamorous uproar wail their wretched fate : 
While round the dome with lifted hands they kneeled, 
* Give justice, justice to the strangers yield.' 

Gladly now would the Indian king treat with Da Gama, 
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but he in his turn at first refused, and demanded to be 
instantly conveyed back to his ships. 

The great object of the voyage being at last gained, 
Da Gama at once weighed anchor and returned to 
Europe, carrying with him specimens of the products of 
Calicut, to show the wealth of the lands to which he 
had voyaged 

Soft came the eastern gale on balmy wings : 
Each joyful sailor to his labour springs ; 
Some o'er the bars their breasts robust recline, 
And with firm tugs the rollers * from the brine, 
Reluctant dragged, the slime-browned anchors raise ; 
Each gliding rope some nimble band obeys ; 
Some bending o'er the yardarm's length on high, 
With nimble hands the canvas wings untie, 
The flapping sails their widening folds distend. 
And measuring echoing shouts their heavy toils attend. 

With rustling sound now swelled the steady sail ; 
The lofty masts reclining to the gale 
On full-spread wings the navy springs away, 
And far behind them foams the ocean gray. 

On their homeward voyage Venus prepared a festival 
for the adventurers on an island. Here they were 
sumptuously entertained, and a prophetic nymph re- 
lated to Gama the future achievements of his country, 

* Capstans. 
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more especially telling of the fame it would gather by 
the deeds of those — 

Who through the seas by Gama first explored 
Shall bear the Lusian standard and the swor<j, 
Till every coast where roars the orient main. 
Blessed in its sway shall own the Lusian reign ; 
Till every pagan king his neck shall yield, 
Or vanquished gnaw the dust on battle-field. 

Gama, however reluctantly, at length left this enchanting 
spot, and throughout the rest of the voyage homeward 
his fleet had gentle winds and calm seas. 

O'er India's sea, winged on by balmy gales 

That whispered peace, soft swelled the steady sails : 

Smooth as on wing unmoved the eagle fiies. 

When to his eyry cliff he sails the skies. 

Swift o'er the gentle billows of the tide. 

So smooth, so soft, the prows of Gama glide ; 

And now their native fields, for ever dear. 

In all their wild transporting charms appear ; 

And Tago's bosom, while his banks repeat 

The sounding peals of joy, receives the fleet. 

With orient titles and immortal fame 

The hero band adorn their monarch's name ; 

Sceptres and crowns beneath his feet they lay. 

And the wide East is doomed to Lusian sway. 

With a few minor faults in execution and design, the 

* Lusiad ' possesses a perfect unity and interest ; and 

the earnest patriotism of the poet — as shown in the 

s 
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epic — as well as the grace of his versification, has given 
it a charm which others than the countrymen of 
Camoens can admire and appreciate. There is in it a ' 
great fertility of poetical description, with much eleva- 
tion and purity of sentiment, conjoined with simplicity 
of diction. Tasso himself confessed that he looked 
upon Camoens as a rival, and generously addressed a 
complimentary sonnet to him. So much has the 
* Lusiad ' been held in esteem in Portugal, that hardly 
a Portuguese poet has selected any other model than its 
author; indeed, this is said to have been overmuch 
the case, for other writers who have ventured to try 
another path have been generally decried and over- 
looked, however deserving they may have been. 
Camoens certainly furnished models enough, for he has 
written in almost every kind of composition peculiar to 
the age in which he lived ; but none of his works, how- 
ever, equals in merit the * Lusiad.' His sonnets were 
numerous, and of his miscellaneous poems, odes, and 
songs, many have been lost. He also wrote, after his 
shipwreck and while staying at Mecon, a beautiful 
paraphrase of the psalm, * Super flumina Babylonis,' in 
which, in the finest poetry, the Jews are represented as 
hanging their harps on the willows, and lamenting over 
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their exile from the land of their nativity. The versatile 
genius of Camoens also led him to write several 
comedies, but they are considered inferior, and un- 
worthy the reputation of the author of the * Lusiad ' — 
a poet who has been the chief if not the only boast of 
his native country, in a literary point of view, and 
almost the only Portuguese writer whose fame has 
extended beyond the Peninsula. The extracts given in 
the foregoing epitome are taken from the spirited 
translation of William Julius Mickle (1791). 



The tragical and mournful fate of Inez de Castro, 
which has been briefly noticed in the preceding, is one 
that has been a fertile theme for poets and dramatists. 
None of them has, however, attained anything like the 
beauty and sublimity of those lines by Mrs. Hemans, 
which are here reproduced by way of epilogue to the 
* Lusiad,' even at the risk of telling a * twice-told tale.' 
They are as follow : 

THE CORONATION OF INEZ DE CASTRO. 

There was music on the midnight : 

From a royal fane it rolled ; 
And a mighty bell, each pause between, 

Sternly and slowly tolled. 
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Strange was their mingling in the sky, 
It hushed the listener's breath ; 

For the music spoke of triumph high, 
The lonely bell— of death ! 

There was hurrying through the midnight, 

A sound of many feet ; 
But they fell with a muffled fearfulness 

Along the shadowy street : 
And softer, fainter grew their tread. 

As it neared the minster gate, 
Whence a broad and solemn light was shed 

From a scene of royal state. 

Full glowed the strong red radiance 

In the centre of the nave, 
Where the folds of a purple canopy 

Swept down in many a wave ; 
Loading the marble pavement old 

With a weight of gorgeous gloom ; 
For something lay 'midst their fretted gold, 

Like a shadow of the tomb. 

And within that rich pavilion, 

High on a glittering throne, 
A woman's form sat silently, 

'Midst the glare of light alone. 
Her jewelled robes fell strangely still — 

The drapery on her breast 
Seemed with no pulse beneath to thrill. 

So stone-like was its rest ! 

But a peal of lordly music 
Shook e'en the dust below, 
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When the burning gold of the diadem 

Was set on her pallid brow ! 
Then died away that haughty sound. 

And from the encircling band 
Stepped prince and chief, 'midst the hush profound. 

With homage to her hand. 

Why passed a faint, cold shuddering 

Over each martial frame, 
As one by one, to touch that hand, 

Noble and leader came ? 
Was not the settled aspect fair ? 

Did not a queenly grace, 
Under the parted ebon hair. 

Sit on that pale, still face ? 

Death ! death ! canst thou be lovely 

Unto the eye of life ? 
Is not each pulse of the quick high breast 

With thy cold mien at strife ? — 
It was a strange and fearful sight, 

The crown upon that head, 
The glorious robes, and the blaze of light. 

All gathered round the Dead ! 

And beside her stood in silence 

One with a brow as pale. 
And white lips rigidly compressed, 

Lest the strong heart should fail : 
King Pedro, with a jealous eye 

Watching the homage done 
By the land's flower and chivalry 

To her, his martyred one. 
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But on the face he looked not, 

Which once his star had been ; 
To every form his glance was turned, 

Save of the breathless queen : 
Though something, won from the grave's embrace. 

Of her beauty still was there, 
Its hues were all of that shadowy place, 

It was not for him to bear. 

Alas ! the crown, the sceptre. 

The treasures of the earth. 
And the priceless love that poured these gifts, 

Alike of wasted worth ! 
The rites are closed : — ^bear back the dead 

Unto the chamber deep ! 
Lay down again the royal head. 

Dust with the dust to sleep ! 

There is music on the midnight — 

A requiem sad and slow. 
As the mourners through the sounding aisle 

In dark procession go ; 
And the ring of state, and the starry crown, 

And all the rich array. 
Are borne to the house of silence down, 

With her, that queen of clay I 

And tearlessly and firmly 

King Pedro led the train ; 
But his face was wrapt in his folding robe, 

When they lowered the dust again. 
'Tis hushed at last the tomb above — 

Hymns die, and steps depart : 
Who called thee strong as Death, O Love ? 

Mightier thou wast and art ! 



npORQUATO TASSO, one of the greatest of Italian 
-^ poets, and author of the * Jerusalem Delivered,' 
was born on March nth, 1544, at Sorrento, in Naples, 
and was the son of Bernardo Tasso, himself a poet of 
no mean ability. The elder Tasso was attached to the 
court of the Prince of Salerno, who was banished for 
protesting against the establishment of the Inquisition 
at Naples, and the fall of the Prince involving the ruin 
of those who were connected with him, the estate of 
Bernardo Tasso was confiscated, and himself exiled 
with the Prince — one consequence of this confiscation 
being the life of dependence upon patrons which his 
son Torquato afterwards led. Retiring for two years to 
France, after that time Bernardo returned to Rome, 
to which city he sent for his son ; his wife and 
daughter remaining in a convent at Naples. The 
young poet received his education for the most part at 
Rome, being early admitted into the communion of the 
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Jesuits, with whom he studied both Latin and Greek, 
and cultivated rhetoric and poetry so well that in his 
tenth year he was highly praised for the original verses 
which he recited But Rome was not destined 
to shelter him long, for Bernardo being obliged to 
leave that city for Pesaro, in consequence of a war 
breaking out between Philip II. and the Pope, he sent 
his son to Bergamo, where he remained for a time, but 
afterwards went to reside with his father, first at Pesaro, 
and then at Venice, where the young Torquato applied 
himself to the study of Dante and Petrarch. Soon after 
this he was sent to the University of Padua to study 
jurisprudence, Bernardo Tasso being anxious to prevent 
his Sbn following a literary life, to which he had already 
shown a predilection, having himself suffered many sad 
experiences from similar pursuits. The dry study of law 
had but little attraction for one whose fancy was deeply 
imbued with romance, and within a year of his going to 
Padua he had written a poem on the adventures of 
Rinaldo ; a work which was received throughout Italy 
with great applause, the young author being called by 
the loving name of 'Tassino/ the dear little Tasso. 
Bernardo at first was mortified and grieved when he 
heard of his son's poem, but afterwards feeling proud of 
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the genius the young Torquato had displayed, consented 
to allow him to follow his evident inclination for a 
literary career. 

Torquato not long after was invited to take up his 
residence at the University of Bologna, but he only 
remained at this place for a short time studying philo- 
sophy, when, being unjustly accused of the authorship 
of some sarcastic verses upon the authorities of the 
city, he abruptly left and returned to Padua. During 
his second residence here, Torquato Tasso conceived 
the idea of his great poem, 'Gerusalemme Liberata' 
(Jerusalem Delivered), and began to carry out his 
project at intervals. Receiving an appointment in the 
house of Cardinal Este in 1565, where he spent the 
most prosperous years of his life, Tasso became a great 
favourite with the courtiers of the reigning Duke 
Alphonso of Ferrara, brother to the Cardinal A friend- 
ship which he here contracted for two princesses, 
Leonora and Lucretia, sisters of Duke Alphonso, has 
been the subject of much controversy among the 
biographers of the poet, who attribute much of Tasso's 
subsequent misfortunes to an unfortunate passion which 
he had conceived for Leonora, to whom the poet has 
dedicated many of his most beautiful sonnets. Tasso 
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was frequently in the society of the Princess, more 
especially after her sister Lucretia's marriage to the 
Prince of Urbino, and Leonora seemed to highly appre- 
ciate his genius, finding much enjo3rment in his society. 
As the different portions of the epic were completed, 
they were read over to Leonora, and being warmly 
praised and commended by her, this helped to streng- 
then the bonds which bound the ardent poet to her 
service. Bernardo Tasso at this time was employed as 
secretary to the Duke of Mantua, in whose service the 
old poet died at the age of seventy-six at Ostia, Torquato 
being sent for to attend him in his last moments. After 
this event, when he had returned to Ferrara, Torquato 
worked sedulously at his epic, reciting each canto as it 
was completed to his friends and patrons, and receiving 
from them every encouragement. Visiting Paris with 
Cardinal Este in 1570, Tasso was there welcomed in a 
most flattering manner, and was made the recipient of 
many offers of preferment, but these were invariably 
declined, as were also many rich presents which were 
proffered him. Some misunderstanding, however, with 
the Cardinal — supposed to have arisen through Tasso's 
unguarded expressions, in condemnation of the severity 
of Charles IX. — led to the poet's leaving the Cardinal' s 
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service and returning to Ferrara, where he was received 
into the retinue of Duke Alphonso, by whom he was 
treated with much kindness and consideration. Here, 
in the tranquillity he now enjoyed, having no active 
duties to perform, Tasso devoted himself assiduously 
to the prosecution of his epic ; but, while thus earnest 
on the 'Jerusalem Delivered,' he was not unmindful 
of other work, and wrote several books, of which the 
most worthy was a pastoral drama called *Aminta' — 
a work which enjoys in Italy a celebrity little short of 
his greatest poem, and at the time of its first publication 
received with the most unbounded favour. 

Tasso completed his epic in the spring of 1575, and 
sent copies to Rome and Padua, soliciting the opinions 
and criticisms of scholars there upon it before publish- 
ing. Better far would have been his fortune had he 
issued his poem at once, for the many conflicting 
opinions and sneering comments fretted and annoyed 
the poet, who with patient docility received every sug- 
gestion, and either gave effect to it or gave a reason for 
not doing so. Another cause of annoyance to the poet 
at this time was the jealousy of the courtiers, who were 
envious of the distinction Tasso had gained by the 
publication of his 'Aminta,* which they feared would 
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be further increased by the * Jerusalem Delivered.' 
This made the sensitive poet resolve upon seeking 
other protection than that of Duke Alphonso, for 
which purpose he sought permission to visit Rome ; to 
this Alphonso would not for a time consent, but at 
length, being desirous of hastening the publication 
of the epic, gave his permission. At Rome Tasso 
received an offer of being taken into the service of 
Cardinal de' Medici, one of Duke Alphonso's greatest 
enemies, but this was not accepted, and Tasso returned 
to Ferrara, where he was at first received with all 
courtesy, but in a short time the Duke's demeanour 
entirely changed towards him. The interview with the 
Medici naturally chagrined the Duke, who feared that 
he would be defrauded of the dedication of the epic, 
which he had a right to expect, if Tasso associated 
himself with another protector. The poet also suffered 
from the treacherous part which some of the courtiers 
played against him, having reason to believe that one 
of them had opened with false keys the repository of 
his private papers, and thus discovered and betrayed 
the secret of his love for the Princess Leonora. Taxing 
the one he suspected, in a friendly manner, with this 
treachery, he gave the poet the lie, upon which Tasso 
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immediately struck the traitor, who at the time made 
no attempt to return the blow. Shortly after, Tasso 
was cowardly attacked from behind by the villain and 
several others, but the poet could use his sword well, 
defending himself in such a manner as to put the whole 
party to flight, and the Duke afterwards banished them 
from his court. 

Tasso, through all these various annoyances, gradually 
became a prey to a kind of morbid melancholy, and 
suflered also from an unfounded yet resdess fear that 
he was under the continual surveillance of the spies of 
the Inquisition, to whom he fancied his enemies had 
denounced him as a heretic. The mental weakness 
grew upon him, till at length, after attempting to stab 
one of the Duke's domestics, whom he believed to be a 
spy, he was confined in an hospital, more for the 
sake of his health than as a punishment, for his malady 
would seem to have been only an occasional delirium, 
and not a continuous madness. There are compara- 
tively few instances of insane poets — Bacon, Shake- 
speare, Milton, &C., had all minds as sound as they were 
great ; if Tasso and a few others were exceptions, their 
derangement has a doubtful character and may be 
questioned. So in tl^e instance of Collins, whose case 
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was rather one of inanition — the result of a free and 
unsettled life ; Cowper was weak-bodied ; and Dean 
Swift's system was disordered. Dryden said — 

* Great wits to madness nearly are allied ; ' 

but in most of the instances which are recorded the 
malady can be traced to bodily derangement originating 
nervous disorders, an excess of which has caused the 
belief in their insanity. 

Liberated after a time, Tasso voluntarily went to the 
chief of the Inquisition at Ferrara, and had himself 
examined on doctrinal matters, and was declared to be 
a true and good Catholic. Tasso afterwards retired to 
Sorrento, but soon wearying of his seclusion there, 
returned again to Ferrara, where being coldly received 
by the Duke, he soon again left that city, and led a 
wandering life, a prey to sorrow and disease, going 
from court to court and from city to city — sometimes 
being kindly treated, but often driven away as a 
vagabond, till at last he was received into the house of 
a brother of Duke Alphonso at Turin. He, however, 
could not stay away from Ferrara, and accordingly 
returned there ; but fancying himself ill-used and 
neglected, again lost his reason and was placed in con- 
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finement, remaining in an hospital for lunatics for more 
than seven years. During this time several editions of 
the * Jerusalem Delivered ' were published, and as they 
were printed without permission and revision, they 
became a serious source of annoyance and trouble to the 
poet when his reason was in a measure restored. Dur- 
ing the latter years of his confinement, Tasso devoted 
himself to study and the composition of other works, 
and why he was now retained in seclusion, when tliere 
was no apparent reason for it, has never been rightly 
explicated —the only and certainly the most probable 
reason assigned being that the Duke was angry at 
the presumption of Tasso in aspiring to the love of 
the Princess Leonora, Liberated at last through the 
solicitations of many among the most powerful of the 
nobility of Italy, the poet received a home with the 
Duke of Mantua, where he was treated with kindness 
and with such solicitude as enabled him to forget his 
past afflictions for a time. Another slight cloud, how- 
ever, passed over his mental vision, and Tasso again 
resumed his wandering career, and during the remainder 
of his life his powers of mind were never entirely 
restored, though he still continued to write at occasional 
intervals. Towards the close of 1594, Tasso took up 
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his abode at Rome, the Pope giving him a pension ; and 
in the beginning of 1595 it was proposed to confer upon 
the poet a coronation of laurel, similar to that which 
had been given to Petrarch, But the month of April, 
the time fixed upon for the ceremony, saw the poet 
upon his death-bed, and on the 25 th of that month, 
when but fifty-two years of age, he died in the arms of 
Cardinal Cinzio — the last words of the unfortunate and 
erratic Tasso being, * Into thy hands, O Lord, I com- 
mend my spirit' 

The greatest work of Torquato Tasso, the * Jerusalem 
Delivered,' is an account of the campaign of 1099, a 
portion of the first Crusade — the campaign extending 
over about forty days. When the Crusaders had taken 
Nicea and Antioch in 1097 and 1098, the long struggle 
had considerably weakened them, and they rested 
during the winter months to recruit both strength and 
numbers. Assembling on the plains of Tortosa in the 
spring, they marched to Jerusalem, and in July took 
possession of the city, after a siege of eight days. They 
afterwards defeated an Egyptian army which was on its 
way to help Aladin, king of Jerusalem, and having thus 
been successful over all their enemies, Godfrey de 
Bouillon founded the kingdom of Jerusalem, where he 
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reigned for about a year. The siege of the Holy City 
and the defeat of the Egyptian army form the ground- 
work of the epic, of which the following is a sketch of 
the more important incidents. The extracts given are 
taken from diiFerent translations — those in the Spen- 
serian stanza from that by J. H. Wiffen* (1824)— being 
borrowed according to the beauty and rhythm of the 
various passages. 

The first stanza gives the clue to the whole, and tells 
that the poet's theme is that — 

Illustrious chief, whose righteous hands 
Redeemed the tomb of Christ from impious bands. 

The opening scene of the poem is the Plain of Tortosa, 
where the Crusaders had been encamped for the winter. 
Spring having come, Godfrey de Bouillon prepares to 
move his division of the Christian host upon the 
Saracens, incited thereto by the Deity, who, having 
perceived that the Crusader possessed both piety and 
valour, had sent the angel Gabriel to counsel and 
encourage Godfrey in his enterprise. A council having 

* Fifth Edition. H. G. Bohn : London, 1854. 
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been held by the various Christian leaders, Peter the 
Hermit proposed that Godfrey should be invested with 
the supreme command, to which all agreed ; and next 
day the great army, composed of forces from many 
Christian nations, were passed in review before their 
chosen leader. Here the poet takes the opportunity of 
introducing his reader to the different notable heroes 
who have been led to join the Crusade, among whom 
Tancred and Rinaldo, both of great fame for martial 
prowess, are conspicuous. The army then sets forth on 
its way towards Jerusalem, at this time under the sway 
of Aladin, who prepares to meet the Crusaders by 
putting the city in a state of defence, devastating the 
surrounding country, and poisoning the streams of 
water on the route of the invaders. Counselled by a 
sorcerer named Ismeno, Aladin takes from the Christian 
temple a statue of the Virgin, meaning thereby to form 
a spell which shall preserve the city; but during the 
night the statue is stolen away from the place where he 
had put it. Enraged at the theft, the king having first 
offered large rewards for the restoration of the image, 
and this producing no result, he decreed the destruction 
of the whole of the Christians in the city. For the 
purpose of averting this wholesale slaughter, a beautiful 
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Christian maid, named Sophronia, gave herself up as the 
person who had purloined the statue from its cell by 
night, and she is thereupon condemned to be burnt at 
the stake* 

Doomed in tormenting fire to die, they lay 
Hands on the maid ; her arms with rough cords twining. 
Rudely her mantle chaste they tear away, 
And the white veil that o'er her drooped declining : 
This she endured in silence unrepining, 
Yet her firm breast some virgin tremors shook ; 
And her warm cheek, Aurora's late outshining, 
Waned into whiteness, and a colour took 
Like that of the pale rose, or lily of the brook. 

The crowd collect — the sentence is divulged ; 
With them Olindo comes, by pity swayed : 
It might be that the youth the~ thought indulged — 
What if his own Sophronia were the maid ! 
There stand the busy officers arrayed 
For the last act, here swift the flames arise ; 
But when the pinioned beauty stands displayed 
To the full gaze of his inquiring eyes — 
'Tis she ! he bursts through all, the crowd before him flies. 

Aloud he cries : * To her, oh, not to her 

The crime belongs, though frenzy may misplead ! 

She planned not, dared not, could not, king, incur 

Sole and unskilled the guilt of such a deed ! 

How lull the guards, or by what process speed 

The sacred Image from its vaulted cell ? 

The theft was mine, and 'tis my right to bleed ! ' 
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Alas for him ! how wildly and how well 
He loved the unloving maid, let this avowal telL 

* I marked where high your Mosque receives the air 
And light of heaven — I climbed the dizzy steep ; 
I reached a narrow opening ; entered there, 
And stole the Saint, whilst all were hushed in sleep : 
Mine were the crime, and shall another reap 
The pain and glory ? — Grant not her desire ; 
The chains are mine — for me the guards may heap 
Around the ready stake the penal fire — 
For me the flames ascend : 'tis mine, that funeral pyre.' 

Sophronia raised to him her face — her eye 
Was filled with pity and a starting tear ; 
She spoke — the soul of sad humanity 
Was in her face, * What frenzy brings thee here ? 
Unhappy innocent 1 is death so dear, 
Or am I so ill able to sustain 
A mortal's wrath, that thou must needs appear ? 
I have a heart, too, that can death disdain. 
Nor ask for life's last hour companionship in pain.' 

Thus she appeals to him ; but, scorning life, 
His settled soul refuses to retreat ; 
Oh glorious scene, where in sublimest strife 
High-minded Virtue and Affection meet ! 
Where death's the prize of conquest, and defeat 
Seals its own safety, yet remains unblest I 
But indignation at their fond deceit, 
And rage, the more inflames the tyrant's breast, 
The more this constant pair the palm of guilt contest. 
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He deems his power despised, and that in scorn 
Of him they spurn the punishment assigned : 
' Let/ he exclaimed, ' the fitting palm adorn 
The brows of both ! both pleas acceptance find ! ' 
Beckoning he bids the prompt tormentors bind 
Their galling chains around the youth — 'tis done \ 
Both to one stake are, back to back, consigned, 
Like sunflowers twisted from their worshipped sun, 
Compelled the last fond looks of sympathy to shun. 

Around them now the unctuous pyre was piled, 
And the fanned flame was rising in the wind. 
When, full of mournful thoughts, in accents wild, 
The lover to his mate in death repined : 
* Is this the bond, then, which I hoped would bind 
Our lives in blissful marriage ? this the fire 
Of bridal faith, commingling mind with mind, 
Which, I believed, should in our hearts inspire. 
Like warmth of sacred zeal and delicate desire/ 

While Sophronia and her lover — ^for so the relationship 
stood, though his love had hitherto been unrequited 
— were thus fixed to the stake, and the brands were 
but set alight, there came forward among the sur- 
rounding crowd a fierce and noble-looking knight, 
having for crest a tigress, — this knight being afterwards 
revealed to be a warrior-maid named Clorinda, — who, 
on condition of the release of the Christian pair, under- 
takes to aid the king against his foes, a condition to 
which Aladin gladly consents. 
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Restored to life and liberty, how blest 
How truly blest was young Olindo's fate ! 
For sweet Sophronia's blushes might attest, 
That love at length has touched her delicate 
And generous bosom : from the stake in state 
They to the altar pass'; severely tried, 
In doom and love already made his mate. 
She now objects not to become his bride, 
And grateful live with him who would for her have died. 

While these events are transpiring in the city, an 
embassy has reached Godfrey from Egypt, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him against proceeding further 
on his way to Jerusalem ; but the proposals of Argantes, 
the Egyptian ambassador, are scornfully rejected. The 
Crusaders continue their march, and at last reaah the 
heights which overlook the city — 

Behold, Jerusalem in prospect lies t 
Behold, Jerusalem salutes their eyes ! 
At once a thousand tongues repeat the name, 
And hail Jerusalem with loud acclaim. 

To sailors thus, who, wandering o'er the main. 
Have long explored some distant coast in vain, 
In seas unknown and foreign regions lost. 
By stormy winds and faithless billows tost. 
If chance at length th' expected land appear, 
With joyful shouts they hail it from afar ; 
The/"point with rapture to the wished-for shore, 
And dream of former toils and fears no more. 
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Each took the example by their chieftains led, 
With naked feet the hallowed soil they tread ; 
Each threw his martial ornaments aside, 
The crested helmets, with their plumy pride ; 
To humble thoughts their lofty hearts they bend, 
And down their cheeks the pious tears descend. 

The Saracens, seeing the Crusaders near at hand, 
prepare for battle ; and Clorinda, being the first to attack, 
puts the Franks to flight In this affray, Tancred 
and Clorinda meet and charge each other, when the 
helmet of the Saracen maid is struck off with a blow 
from the spear of the Frankish hero — 

Loose in the wind her golden tresses flowed, 
And now a maid confessed to all she stood. 

Tancred at once recognised the fair infidel as one he 
had met in a previous expedition against Persia, for 
whom he had long cherished love in his heart; and 
now, even in the hour and heat of battle, the Crusader 
began to plead his suit The warrior-maid, however, 
will not listen to him, and insists on the combat being 
proceeded with ; but they are almost immediately sepa- 
rated by a body of routed Saracens, who are making 
their way towards Jerusalem. 

Like driven deer before the Italian band 
They yield, they fly in swiftness unconfined : 
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One base pursuer saw Clorinda stand, 
Her rich locks spread like sunbeams on the wind, 
And raised his arm in passing, from behind. 
To stab secure the undefended maid ; 
But Tancred, conscious of the blow designed. 
Shrieked out, ' Beware ! ' to warn the unconscious maid. 
And with his own good sword bore off the hostile blade. 

< 

A complete victory was gained by Godfrey, though 
with the loss of many of his bravest knights, among 
whom was Dudon, the leader of a body of Crusaders 
called the Adventurous Band. 

An entire change of scene takes place at this part of 
the epic, and the reader is ushered into the presence of 
the powers of darkness, with Satan, in all his fearful 
majesty, seated on his throne. 

Full in the midst imperial Pluto sat ; 

His arm sustained the massy sceptre's weight ; 

Nor rock nor mountain lifts its head so high, 

E'en towering Atlas that supports the sky, 

A hillock, if compared with him, appears, 

When his large front and ample horns he rears. 

A horrid majesty his looks expressed. 

Which scattered terror, and his pride increased ; 

His sanguine eyes with baleful venom stare, 

And, like a comet, cast a dismal glare ; 

A length of beard, descending o'er his breast 

In rugged curls, conceals his hairy chest 
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And, like a whirlpool in the roaring flood, 
Wide gapes his mouth, obscene with clotted blood. 
As smoking fires from burning Etna rise, 
And steaming sulphur that infects the skies, 
So from his throat the cloudy sparkles came, 
With pestilential breath and ruddy flame. 

The monarch of the infernal regions is surrounded by 
his counsellors, summoned together to deliberate upon 
the means whereby the purposes of the Christian army 
now beleaguering Jerusalem may be defeated. The 
poet, after giving a vivid description of the arch-traitor, 
describes the appearance of his court, and then tells 
the result of their conference. Satan first reminds his 
satellites of their former state of bliss, of man being 
created their superior, and then urges them to take 
measures to defeat the evident purpose of the Almighty 
of giving over Jerusalem to the followers of His Son, 
who had conquered them a second time when He 
descended to the earth. The fiendish council agree to 
exercise all the powers they possess over human beings 
to destroy the Christian army, especially by raising 
jealous dissensions and discord among the leaders, and 
immediately after the council was dissolved several of 
the fiends proceeded to the Christian camp and began 
.to ply their wily arts. One of these messengers of dark- 
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ness, by the aid of a fair sorceress named Armida, 
niece of the Sultan of Damascus, undertakes to seduce 
the Christian knights from their allegiance by means of 
her charms, and the sorceress accordingly finds her way 
to the tents of the Crusaders, there telling a story of 
fictitious wrongs to excite their compassion. Falling at 
the feet of Godfrey, she thus addresses herself to him : 

* Unconquered Prince !' she said, 'whose name supreme, 
Flies through the world on such a radiant plume. 
That kings and nations conquered by thee, deem 
Their deed of vassalage a glorious doom — 
Well known thy valours shine, thy virtues bloom ; 
And whilst thy foes revere them and admire. 
They, on their part, invite us to assume 
The confidence we need, and to desire 
Aid at thy hands, and aid requested to acquire. 

'Thus I, though nurtured in the faith you hate 
And strive to cancel from the world's wide page, 
Hope to regain by thee my lost estate. 
My sceptre and ancestral heritage : 
Others, oppressed by foreign force, engage 
The succours of their kindred ; I, alas ! 
Defrauded of their pity at an age 
Which claims it most, against my kindred, pass. 
And hostile arms invoke — the ghost of what I was I ' 

Armida then informs Godfrey that she has been 
deprived of the throne of Damascus, of which she is 
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rightful possessor, by her uncle, who had also attempted 
her life, and she pleads with the Crusader chief to 
grant her a small band of his knights to aid her in 
regaining this heritage, promising great rewards for any 
service which might thus be rendered. 

* Beloved of Heaven ! thou destined to desire 
That which is just, and thy desires achieve. 
Save me ! my kingdom thou wilt thus acquire. 
Which I in fief shall thankfully receive ; 
Let ten of these heroic champions leave 
The camp beneath my conduct — their renown 
Spread through the city, will my cause retrieve. 
Will wiu my faithful people to strike down 
With ease the man of crime, and repossess my crown. 

Godfrey is proof against the seductive wiles of 
Armida, and declines at first to part with any of his 
knights for her aid, but on being warmly remonstrated 
with by his brother Eustace, a reluctant consent is 
given for ten of the knights accompanying Armida to 
Damascus. This small number, however, did not 
suffice the fair sorceress, who began to do her utmost 
to gain over to her purpose a larger body ; and so well 
was this effected that, after the ten had been chosen by 
lot, many other knights — each of whom had been 
deceived into the belief that he was her favoured lover 
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— among them being Godfrey's brother Eustace, de- 
serted the Christian camp to follow the fortunes of 
Armida. Other dissensions and troubles quickly ensued, 
and in a dispute between Rinaldo and Gemando, son 
of the king of Norway, as to the leadership of the 
Adventurous Band, a post of high honour in the army, 
Gemando was slain ; and Rinaldo, fearing the disgrace 
of a trial and punishment for fighting within the camp, 
fled to Egypt. Thus enfeebled by the loss of many 
of his best warriors, Godfrey was further perplexed by 
the loss of a convoy with supplies for his army, and 
also by the rumoured approach of the Egyptians. 

Within the city of Jerusalem, around whos5 walls , 
the invading army was encamped, the leaders of the 
Saracens began to be impatient of their own inaction ; 
and Argantes sought leave of King Aladin to challenge 
the leader of the Christian host to single combat — to 
this the king consented, requesting Clorinda, however, 
to follow secretly with a band of soldiers. Tancred 
accepted the challenge in place of Godfrey, and 
advanced to meet the pagan warrior, but the Crusader 
perceived Clorinda standing on a height to view the 
combat, and immediately became as a * helpless statue,' 
utterly heedless and unmindful of the taunts and scorn 
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of Argantes. Another Crusader, named Otho, perceiv- 
ing this, at once stepped forward and took the place 
of Tancred ; but Argantes acting unfairly to Otho, the 
latter is defeated, and Tancred then resumes the com- 
bat in Otho's stead. 

Both placed in rest, and levelled at the face 
Their knotty lances — ne'er did tiger's spring, 
Nor ardent charger in the rushing race, 
Match their swift course, nor bird of swiftest wing ; 
Here Tancred, there Argantes came ! to sing 
The force with which they met, would ask the cry 
Of angels — sudden the shocked helmets ring. 
Their spears are broke — and up to the blue sky 
A thousand lucid sparks, a thousand shivers fly. 

That shrill blow shook Earth's firm volubill ball ; 

The mountains, sounding as the metals clashed. 

Passed the dire music to the towers, till all 

The city trembled \ but the shock which dashed 

Both steeds to earth, as each for anguish gnashed 

Its teeth, and shrieked its noble life away. 

Scarce bowed their haughty heads — ^they, unabashed. 

Sprang lightly up, war's perfect masters they, 

Drew their gold-hilted swords, and stood at desperate bay. 
• .... • 

Prince Tancred's thigh the Pagan knight perceives 
But ill-defended, or by shield or sword ; 
He hastes to strike, and inconsiderate leaves 
His side unshielded, as he strides abroad ; 
Tancred failed not instinctively to ward 
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The stroke, beat back the weapon, and, inspired 
With eager hope, the guardless body gored ; 
Which done, of either gazing host admired, 
He nimbly back recoiled, and to his ward retired. 

The fierce Argantes, when he now beheld 
Himself in his own gushing blood baptized. 
In unaccustomed horror sighed and yelled, 
With shame discountenanced, and with pain surprised ; 
And, both by rage and suffering agonised, 
Raised with his voice his sword aloft, to quit 
The sharp rebuke ; but Tancred, well advised 
Of his intent, afresh the assailant smit 
Where to the nervous arm the shoulder-blade was knit. 

As in its Alpine forest the grim bear. 
Stung by the hunter's arrow, from its haunts 
Flies in the face of all his shafts to dare 
Death for the wild revenge, no peril daunts ; 
Just so the mad Circassian fares, so pants 
For blood, as thus the foe his soul besets. 
When shame on shame, and wound on w6und he plants ; 
And his revenge his wrath so keenly whets, 
That he all danger scorns, and all defence forgets. 

Joining with courage keen a valour rash, 
And untired strength with unexampled might, 
He showers his strokes so fast, that the skies flash. 
And Earth e'en trembles in her wild affright : 
No time has the alarmed Italian knight 
To deal a single blow ; from such a shower 
Scarce can he shield himself, scarce breathe ; no sleight 
Of arms is there t'assure his life an hour 
From the man's headstrong haste and brute gigantic power. 
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Collected in himself, he waits in vain 
Till the iSrst fury of the storm be past ; 
Now lifts his moony targe ; now round the plain 
Fetches his skilful circles, far and fast ; 
But when he sees the Pagan's fierceness last 
Through all delay, his own proud blood takes fire ; 
And, staking all his fortune on the cast. 
He whirls his sword in many a giddy gyre. 
Requiting strength with strength, and answering ire with ire. 

Judgment and skill are lost in rage ; rage gives 
Resentment life ; fresh force resentment lends ; 
Where falls the steel, it either bores or cleaves 
Chainplate or mail ; plumes shiver, metal bends, 
Helms crack, and not a stroke in vain descends ; 
The ground is strewed with armour hewn asunder. 
Armour with blood, with ruby blood sweat blends ; 
' Each smiting sword appears a whirling wonder, 
Its fiash the lightning's fire, its sullen clang far thunder. 

Both gazing nations anxious hung suspended 
Upon a spectacle so wild and new ; 
With fear, with hope the issue they attended. 
Some good or ill perpetually in view ; 
Not the least beck or slightest whisper flew 
Mid the two hosts so lately in commotion ; 
All nerve alone, all eye, all ear, they grew 
Fixt, mute, and soundless as an eve-lulled ocean. 
Save when the beating heart struck in its awful motion. 

The combat thus lasts till nightfall, and both warriors 
being severely wounded, the heralds proclaim a truce 
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for six days. Argantes is tended by one of the king's 
daughters named Erminia; but this lady had at one 
time been a prisoner in the Christian camp, and her 
affections being interested in Tancred, she devises a 
plan whereby she might gain his tent and bestow her 
cares upon the knight she loved, in preference to wait- 
ing upon his rival Argantes. During the absence of 
Clorinda, therefore, she went to the warlike maid*s 
chamber, where she donned the armour of that lady, 
and took her way to the camp of the Christians. When 
outside Jerusalem, and reaching a height overlooking 
the camp, Erminia despatches a messenger to inform 
Tancred that a lady skilled in healing arts was willing 
to trust his honour, and care for and assist him. 
Tancred gladly assented; but while waiting the return 
of her messenger, the moon shone out upon Erminia as 
stood on the height, and — 

Her snow-white vesture caught the silver beam. 
Her polished arms returned a trembling gleam. 
And on her lofty crest the tigress raised 
With all the terrors of Clorinda blazed. 

The sentinels round the camp perceived her, and 
thinking Erminia to be Clorinda, whose armour she 
wore, they rushed forward to capture her, but she fled ; 
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and Tancred having been informed of what had taken 

place also followed in pursuit, in order to give her his 

protection. Erminia wandered away into a wood, 

where she met with a shepherd, who conducted her to 

his hut, and here she determined to remain till the 

advent of less troublous times. Tancred, weak and 

wounded as he was, followed in search of the lady for 

some time, till at length he lost his way, and in seeking 

to regain the Christian camp, was betrayed into the 

power of the sorceress Armida, who confined him in 

her castle. 

When the truce of six days had expired, Argantes 

again appeared before the Crusaders to renew the 

combat; but Tancred being nowhere to be found, an 

old knight named Raymond is chosen by lot to 

oppose Argantes. Raymond invokes Heaven to shield 

him as David was protected when he fought Goliath of 

Gath, and he is rendered invincible; but, as the fight 

proceeds, an arrow is shot at Rajnnond from the walls 

of the city, and the result of this breach of faith is 

a general battle, in which the Christians are worsted. 

One^of the Pagan warriors, Solyman by name, with a 

number of others, shortly after attempt a night-attack 

on the Christian camp, but their stealthy approach 

u 
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being discovered, the Crusaders turn out and give them 
battle. Argantes and Clorinda, with their followers, 
issue from Jerusalem to aid Solyman, and dreadful 
slaughter ensues. One of the Crusaders, named 
Argillan, shows great prowess in the battle — 

So fierce he shows, 
While in his look undaunted courage glows ; 
He bounds with headlong speed the war to meet, 
And scarcely prints the dust beneath his feet. 

During the struggle Argillan slays a beautiful boy, a 
great favourite of Sol)rman, who has strayed out from 

< 

the city in curiosity to see the battle j Solyman tries to 
save him, but reaches the spot too late, and now in turn 
Argillan meets his fate, for Solyman 

Came in time — for vengeance, not for aid — 
Oh grief ! oh anguish ! he beheld his gay 
And late so smiling Lesbin lowly laid 

Like a fine fiower cut down, and drooping undecayed. 

• .•■*. 

He weeps ! but when the smoking sword he views 
In Lesbin's blood imbrued, all softness dies ; 
His spirit is ablaze, — his rage renews ; 
The scorched tears stagnate in his stormy eyes. 
That flash with fire — on Argillan he flies. 
Lifts his drawn sword, and splits from thong to thong, 
First the raised buckler with his proud device, 
And next his helmed head — a stroke most strong, 
Worthy a sultan's scorn who writhed beneath such wrong. 
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The Crusaders are on this occasion victorious, and 
the king of Jerusalem orders a retreat, which Argantes 
and Clorinda obey with reluctance, while Solyman, in 
great grief for the loss of Lesbin, bends his way to 
Gaza, purposing there to .join the king of Egypt. On 
his route thither, however, he is met by Ismeno, who 
persuades him to return to Jerusalem, and he is con- 
veyed back to the city in a chariot which melts into air 
on their arrival at the walls. Entering Jerusalem by 
an underground passage, Solyman is conducted to the 
council-chamber by Aladin, where he hears the deliber- 
ations of the king and his councillors regarding the 
surrender of the city. To this Solyman fiercely 
objects — 

* First lambs and wolves shall in one fold be joined ; 
First doves and snakes shall in one nest embrace — 
Ere on one soil affianced peace shall bind 
Our hands in friendship with this hated race : 
No ! first the stable globe shall perish from its place.* 

The Crusaders were meanwhile rejoicing over their 
victory, which they have discovered was mainly due to 
the arrival of the band of knights who had fled with 
Armida ; that sorceress, finding she could not persuade 
them to serve against Godfrey, had sent them to 
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Damascus as prisoners, but they were met on the way 
and delivered by Rinaldo. Preparations were soon 
after made for an assault upon the Holy City, and the 
Crusaders marched towards the Mount of Olives chant- 
ing hymns. On the morning of the appointed day, a 
general assault took place, but many hours elapsed 
before a breach was effected in the city walls; and in 
this attack the leader of the Christian host himself was 
wounded and numbers slain. Clorinda in this last 
engagement had taken no active part, but had from a 
station on the walls shot down with arrows a number of 
noted Crusaders ; and on the following night she sought 
out Argantes and told him her purpose of stealing out 
and setting fire to the towers from which the Christian 
soldiers attacked the city. Argantes, though at first 
amazed at the boldness of the project, agreed to 
accompany her; and Aladin having sanctioned the 
enterprise, Ismeno provided them with two sulphurous 
balls, which will cause a sudden and speedy conflagra- 
tion. Clorinda clothes herself in black armour, and 
issues forth from the city attended only by Argantes 
and an aged slave. This slave in trying to dissuade 
Clorinda from the enterprise relates the story of her 
birth, which he has hitherto concealed, and from this 
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history it appears that the warrior-maid should have 
been educated in the Christian faith, and he states 
further that he has been often reproached in dreams 
and visions for not having had her baptized — 

* But as a pagan bred thee, nor revealed 
The secret of thy birth ; whilst thou hast grown 
Valiant in arms, and phoenix of the field, 
And o*er thy sex, and Nature's self hast shown 
Thyself victorious — hosts hast thou overthrown j 
Won riches, realms, and palms forever green — 
What since has happened, thou thyself hast known, 
And how in peace, in battle, I have been 
Thy sire at once and slave, through each succeeding scene.' 

Clorinda has no doubt of the truth of her attendant's 
story, being conscious of having had visions of the same 
import herself, but will not consent to abandon the 
enterprise upon which she is bent The slave again 
tries to urge her, saying that on the preceding night the 
visions had been repeated, with the additional revelation 
that Clorinda's own death was near at hand. 

Clorinda, with unshaken resolve, and Argantes had 
not proceeded far on their way when they were per- 
ceived by the Crusaders, and they had then to fight 
their way to the tower, which they were successful in 
firing. 
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Through thousand arms, amidst a thousand blows 
They pass, and execute their glorious aim ; 
Their glimmering lights secreted they disclose. 
And tip the black combustible with flame ; 
Tossed, to the tower it fixes ; words are tame 
To picture how it creeps, expands, aspires ; 
How soon it runs o'er all the timbered frame ; 
How thick the smoke, and in what billowy gyres, 
Qimbs to the lofty stars, and cloaks their shining fires. 

Vast globes of fire amid the ceaseless whirl 
Of smoke voluminous, now dim, now bright, 
As the cloud fluctuates, high to heaven upcurl, — 
The blustering winds add fury to their flight : 
Then joined the scattered flames ; a sudden light 
Strikes the awed host, — they arm in mute amaze ; 
'Tis done ! the pile, so terrible in fight. 
Sinks in a lofty, broad, columnar blaze ; 
And one brief hour destroys the workmanship of days. 

In making their retreat, however, Clorinda received a 
wound from one of the Crusaders, and while delaying 
on the way to punish the soldier who had struck the 
blow, the gates of the city were closed. Thus pre- 
vented from escaping, Clorinda with bold demeanour 
and cool unconcern mixes at first with the Crusaders, 
and afterwards withdraws from their company to seek 
entrance to Jerusalem by another gate; but Tanaed 
has been watching the knight in black armour, and fol- 
lowing, challenges the stranger to fight, and in the 
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darkness the two prepare for mortal combat Through- 
out the night the strife continued, and as morning began 
to dawn the two rested a while and sternly gazed upon 
each other. Tancred demanded then to know the 
name of his opponent, a subject upon which the dis- 
guised Clorinda refused to give him any information, 
only allowing him to understand that his opponent was 
one of the two knights who had fired the Christians* 
tower. With increased fury at this intelligence Tancred 
renewed the fight, and many wounds were given and 
received in the fray — 

But now, behold, the fated hour was come — 

The moment chartered with Clorinda's doom. 

Full at her bosom Tancred aimed the sword — 

The thirsty steel her lovely bosom gored ; 

The sanguine current stained with blushing red 

The embroidered robe that o^er her form was spread. 

She feels approaching death in every vein ; 

Her trembling limbs no more her weight sustain ; 

But still the Christian knight renews the blow, 

And threatening, presses close his vanquished foe. 

She, as she fell, with moving voice addressed 

The chief, and thus preferred her last request — 

To the fair infidel such grace was given, 

That though in life she spurned the laws of Heaven, 

Yet now, submitting in her dying hour, 

Her humble spirit owned a Saviour's power — 
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* Friend, thou hast conquered ! I forgive the stroke ; 
O let me pardon, too, from thee invoke ! 
Not for this mortal frame I urge my prayer, 
For this I know no fear, and ask no care ; 
*Tis for my sinful soul I pity crave : 
O wash my guilt in the baptismal wave ! ' 
• • • • • • 

Not distant far, emerging from the hill, 
In gentle murmurs rolled a scanty rill ; 
Hither the chieftain hied without delay, 
Here filled his casque, then took his pensive way, 
Back to fulfil the strange and sad demand ; 
But some portentous instinct shakes his hand, 
As from her face the glittering helm he draws ; 
The features now appear — he sees, he knows ! 

O knowledge best unknown I distracting sight ! 
Scarcely she lives, and speechless stands the knight ; 
Yet rousing all his strength, with holy zeal 
Prepares the sacred office to fulfil. 
While from his lips he gave the words of grace, 
A smile of transport brightened in her face ; 
Happy in death, she seemed her joy to tell ; 
And bade for heaven an empty world farewell. 

O'er her fair face death's livid hue arose, 
So mixed with violets the lily shows ; 
Her eyes to heaven the dying virgin raised ; 
The sun, the sky, with kindly pity gazed. 
And since the power of speech her lips denied. 
Her clay-cold hand the pledge of peace supplied. 
So fled the spirit from her peaceful breast. 
So seemed she but as lulled in quiet rest. 
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A band of Crusaders now drew near the spot where 
the combat had taken place, and they conveyed the 
body of Clorinda to their tents, while Tancred became 
utterly inconsolable with grief, tearing the bandages 
from his wounds and seeking for death, though both 
Peter the Hermit and Godfrey sought to console him, 
and it was not till Clorinda herself appeared to him in 
a dream that he became reconciled. 

The Crusaders began to search for materials to con- 
struct a new tower, but the only forest which was near 
their camp had a spell thrown over it by Ismeno the 
sorcerer, which prevented the necessary timber from 
being obtained there. Tancred alone of all the knights 
defied the various enchantments of the forest, and, 
entering it, found that though earthquakes shook the 
earth beneath, thunders rolled above, and flaming fires 
threatened to hinder his progress, as others had found 
before when they had tried to enter the forest, yet as 
he moved undauntedly onward, these awful dangers 
ever receded before him, till at last the brave Crusader 

• 

reached a cypress grove, the trees in which were 
covered with signs. Some of these he could interpret, 
and they were found to signify that the trees of the 
grove were the abodes of the spirits of those Pagan 
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and Christian warriors who had fallen before Jerusalem. 
Sternly resolved, however, in his purpose, and unmoved 
by the sad sighing of human voices among the trees, 
he drew his sword and struck at one of them, but was 
horrified to see that from where he struck a stream of 
blood began to issue forth, and a voice, which appeared 
to be that of Clorinda, bewailed in moving accents the 
disturbing of her repose. Tancred at this sorrowfully 
and regretfully returned to the Christian camp and 
acknowledged his failure. 

Godfrey, the leader of the Christian army, fatigued 
and careworn, lay down to rest in his tent one night 
soon after these events, and as he slept he dreamt that 
he was carried up to the gates of heaven. 

Nor dream nor gifted vision e'er portrayed 
Such beautiful or lively forms, as here 
To Godfrey's fancy this, which now displayed 
Of heaven and of its stars the secrets clear ; 
As in the mirror of a glassy sphere, 
All was at once presented to his sight 
That in them is ; he seemed, in swift career, 
Caught up to an expanse of perfect white, 
Adorned with thousand flames that gave a golden light. 

In the vision Godfrey is encouraged by the spirit of 
a deceased warrior to prosecute his enterprise against 
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Jerusalem, and thus strengthened he convened a 
council of the various leaders of the Christian host on 
the following morning, at which it was agreed to send 
an embassy to procure the return of Rinaldo, whom 
they believed to be in Ascalon. Ubald and Charles 
the Dane were accordingly directed to search out the 
fugitive knight, and on their way they meet with a 
magician who reveres and serves God: he approves 
of the purpose of the two Crusaders, tells them the 
way to go, and gives them a golden wand wherewith 
to overcome the enchantments they will meet Pursuing 
the directions the magician gives them, they cross seas 
and travel many miles, till they arrive at the Fortunate 
Isles, on one of which is the castle of the sorceress 
Armida, to which she has decoyed Rinaldo. Many 
alluring temptations are laid before the two knights, 
and many fearful dangers are presented, but all are 
easily overcome and turned aside by the aid of the 
magic wand. Reaching the palace of Armida at last, 
they perceive the sorceress and Rinaldo together — 

One proud to rule, one prouder to obey ; 
He blest in her, and she in beauty's sway. 

Waiting aside a little till Armida has left the knight 
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alone, they then approach and invite Rinaldo again to 
join the ranks of the Christians, when, ashamed of his 
present life, he at once consents to accompany the 
Crusaders without taking leave of the fair enchantress. 
But their departure has been perceived, and the sor- 
ceress follows and endeavours to persuade Rinaldo to 
return with her, confessing that though she deceived 
him at first, by reason of her hatred to the Christian 
faith, she has now begun to love him, and even proffers 
to go with and serve him as a slave if he will only 
consent to take her along with him. 

* Either thy shield or shield-bearer, which best 
May please thee, I in thy defence will be ; 
Nor spare my person — through this throat and breast 
The sword shall pass, before it injures thee ; 
The foe will scarce have so much cruelty 
As to strike then, but will perhaps direct 
Their darts elsewhere, not to endanger me ; 
And smother their fierce vengeance, in respect 
Of these poor charms, to which thou dost such strange 
neglect' 

Rinaldo, however, now thoroughly aroused from 
the power of enchantment, will neither return with 
Armida nor take her with him: thus scorned, she 
threatens to be revenged on him and all the Christian 
host. After being thus deserted by Rinaldo, Armida 
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proceeded first to Gaza and then to Jerusalem, where 
she appeared as an archer seated in a chariot, followed 
by a hundred maidens similarly armed, each attended 
by a page on a white steed, and she offered herself 
and her kingdom as a prize to the pagan warrior who 
should bring her Rinaldo's head. 

Ubald and Charles the Dane, accompanied by the 
repentant Rinaldo, soon arrive at the Christian camp, 
where the latter is at once reinstated in the favour of 
Godfrey, who sends him to try his fortune in the 
enchanted forest, which to Rinaldo now presents no 
dangers, but rather attractive and seductive allurements. 

Where'er he treads, the earth her tribute pours, 
In gushing springs, or voluntary flowers : 
Here blooms the lily, there the fragrant rose ; 
Here spouts a fountain — there a riv'let flows ; 
From every spray the liquid manna trills ; 
And honey from the softening bank distils. 
Again the strange, the pleasing sound he hears. 
Of plaints, and music, mingling in his ears : 
Yet nought appears that mortal voice can frame, 
Nor harp, nor timbrel, whence the music came. 

These attractions are principally due to Armida; but 
to all of them Rinaldo is indifferent and regardless. 
He at last draws near a myrtle-tree, and, as he 
approaches, nymphs appear in numbers, who dance 
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aroundy endeavouring to dissuade him from touching 
the tree, from whose trunk Armida herself issues, 
enticing the knight to that affectionate intercourse they 
had formerly enjoyed. Rinaldo, however, is firm, and 
draws his sword to cleave the tree, when Armida trans- 
forms herself into a giant with fifty arms and shields, 
while the nymphs appear as Cyclops, who threaten the 
knight if he molests the tree; but, undaunted and 
resolved, the myrtle is hewn down, and all the 
enchantments are at once dispelled, with their attend- 
ant earthquakes and thunders. 

New towers are now constructed by the Crusaders, 
and another assault is made upon the Holy City, in 
which Rinaldo greatly distinguishes himself, while 
Ismeno, the sorcerer, is killed by the falling of a rock 
as he is preparing new enchantments against the 
Christians; and at last the banner of the Crusaders 
floats proudly over the battlements of Jerusalem. 
During the battle, Tancred meets with Argantes, and 
the latter taunts the Christian with cowardice in so far 
as he failed to keep his engagement to single combat, 
and the two retire to a secluded spot to fight — for one, 
at least, his last fight. Reaching a suitable place, 
Argantes turned for a moment to look upon the Holy 
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City, and the sight of the hateful banner of the Cross 
upon its walls nerved him still more strongly for the 
struggle. 

* I think,' said he, and sighed, * on that lorn town, 
The pomp of realms, about to pass away, 

The queen pf Syria, hoary in renown. 
Whose fatal ruin I have failed to stay. 
I think how insignificant a prey 
To my disdain and vengeance is the due 
Which on thy head Heaven destines me to-day ! ' 
He ceased, and each to each with caution drew, 
For well each armed knight his rival's prowess knew. 

Though well matched, Tancred had twice his adver- 
sary's life at his command, — each time the pagan 
warrior refusing the offered mercy, and renewing the 
fight 

' Yield thee, brave man ! and recognise in me, 
Or in strong Fate, thy victor : live, Sir Knight, 
No spoil, no triumph do I seek o'er thee. 
Nor to my arms reserve a victor's right I ' 
To this the Pagan, with a frown like Night, 
More fierce than ever, kindling into flame 
The slumbering furies of his soul, in spite 
Replied, * Dost thou, dost thou th' advantage claim, 
And dost thou dare to tempt Argantes to his shame ! 

* Use thy scorned fortune — I will yet chastise. 
Presumptuous fool, the phrenzy of that phrase I ' 
As a spent taper musters ere it dies 

Its flames, to perish in a splendid blaze. 
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So, cherishing with rage the blood that plays 
Thus feebly in his veins, he would supply 
Strength to the spirit which so fast decays ; 
And his last hour of life, which now drew nigh. 
Crown with a glorious end, and like a hero die: 

To his left band its fellow he applied, 
And with them both impelled his heavy blade ; 
Down it descended — meeting, struck aside 
The prince's sword, nor there its fury stayed ; 
But, glancing from the shoulder, did invade 
All his left side in its oblique career, 
And many wounds at the same moment made ; 
If Tancred quailed not at the stroke severe, 
*Twas that his heart was formed incapable of fear. 

His blow the Paynim doubled, but he spent 
On the void air his desperate energy, 
As Tancred, conscious of his fierce intent, 
The stroke prevented, slipping nimbly by. 
By thine own weight overbalanced dost thou lie 
On earth, Argantes, nor couldst shun the fall ; 
Thyself hast thou overthrown — oh, fatal die. 
Well cast ! thrice happy, that none else can call 
Himself thy conqueror now, or triumph in thy thrall. 

His gaping wounds the fall made yet more wide, 
And from their lips fresh purple torrents broke : 
Raised by his hand upon one knee, he tried 
On new defence the battle to provoke. 
* Yield,' cried the courteous prince, * and live ! ' no 
stroke 
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He struck or menaced, as he made th' appeal ; 
The sullen Pagan not an accent spoke. 
But at swift stealth shot out his treacherous steel, 
And with a shout of joy exulting pierced his heel 

Then rose the rage of Tancred, and he said, 
* Villain 1 dost thou my mercy thus deride ! * 
Then plunged, and plunged again his fatal blade 
Where a free pass the aventayle supplied. 
Thus died Argantes : as he lived, he died — 
Dying, he menaced death ; no lamentation 
Broke from his lips, but fixed, unbending piide. 
Ferocious hate, and scorn of all salvation, 
Spoke in his latest words, and last gesticulation. 

While these two were thus settling their own quarrel, 
the Christians have forced their way into the city, and 
there committed great slaughter ; the king of Jerusalem, 
and what remained of his army, taking refuge in the 
Tower of David, there intending to remain till an 
Egyptian army, which was on its way to aid in repell- 
ing the invaders, should come to their help. Gk)dfrey, 
anxious to learn the plans of the Egyptian leaders, 
sends off a spy having an intimate knowledge of the 
Egyptian tongue, to watch their progress and learn their 
purposes. This spy, being an intimate friend of 
Tancred, is recognised by Erminia, who was in the 
E^ptian camp, and she secretly reveals the plans to 

X 
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the spy, returning with him to the camp of the 
Crusaders, who began immediate preparations to meet 
their new enemy. Erminia also gave information re- 
garding a treacherous conspiracy against the life of 
Godfrey, concocted by the champions of Armida — they 
intending to assume a similar dress to that of Godfrey's 
body-guard, having only a distinctive emblem on their 
helmets by which their friends may know and avoid 
them. Their purpose is to attach themselves to 
Godfrey's person when the two armies join battle, and 
in the confusion to slay him; their swords are also 
poisoned, so that in the event of even a slight wound 
being given, Godfrey's death would be certain. On 
their way to the Christian army, Erminia and the 
spy come to the spot where the fight has taken place 
between Tancred and Argantes, and Erminia, with 
assiduous care, binds up the wounds of the Crusader, 
who is then carried away to Jerusalem. 

Leaving a portion of his army to watch the Tower of 
David, Godfrey issues from Jerusalem and attacks the 
Egyptians, who after a desperate struggle are defeated 
with great slaughter — Godfrey himself detecting the 
conspirators by the device of which Erminia had told, 
and slaying their leader. While the battle is raging, a 
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sortie is made by the Saracens cooped up in the Tower ; 
Aladin is met and slain by a Christian knight, but 
Solyman forces his way through to the battle and lends 
great aid to the Egyptians, and is eventually slain by 
Rinaldo. During the battle Armida also makes her 
appearance, and descrying Rinaldo, hesitatingly between 
love and hate shoots an arrow at him ; but it harmed 
not the knight, who turned aside from her. At the fall 
of Solyman, Armida strove to make her escape, and 
casting away her armour, is about to commit suicide by 
plunging an arrow into her bosom, when Rinaldo, who 
had marked her flight from the field of battle, came 
up in pursuit and stayed her hand. The knight, so 
recently from the scene of strife, began at once to urge 
his love, proffering to become her champion, swore to 
regain her dominions, and restore her to the throne of 
her fathers. 

* Mark in my eyes, if you my words alone 
Distrust, the fervour of my soul : I swear 
Again to seat thee on thy father's throne, 
And make thy comfort my peculiar care ; 
And oh, would Heaven, auspicious to my prayer, 
Chase from thy mind with its celestial flame 
Those mists of Pagan darkness which impair 
Its inward grace and beauty, not a dame 
In the whole East, should match thy glory, power, and fame ! ' 
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Thus does he soothe, thus sue to her ; and so 
Tempers his suit with tears, his tears with sighs, 
That, like a virgin wreath of mountain snow 
When zephyr breathes or sunshine warms the skies, 
Her haughty scorn, that wore so stem a guise, 

- And all her cherished anger melt away, 
And milder wishes in their room arise — 
* Behold,' she says, * thy handmaid — I obey : 

Thy lips my future life, thy will my fortune sway.' 

Godfrey meanwhile has driven all his enemies from the 
field, and the long-wished-for object of the Crusaders 
has been gained, for the Holy City is completely in 
their possession : 

And as yet there glowed 
A flush of glory in the fulgent West, 
To the freed city, the once-loved abode 
Of Christ, the pious chief and armies prest ; 
Arm'd as he was, and in his sanguine vest, 
With all his knights in solemn cavalcade, 
He reached the Temple — there, supremely blest, 
Hung up his arms, his bannered spoils displayed. 
And at the Sacred Tomb his vowed devotions paid. 

The epic of which the preceding forms but a brief 
epitome has ever been one of the most popular wcHrks in 
the Italian language — time only rendering its position 
still more secure. Eminent critics, however, have 
written severely against the prominent place given to 
enchantments in * Jerusalem Delivered ; ' but there is no 
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doubt that in the days of Tasso these things were 
thoroughly believed in, and the poet only availed him- 
self of such aids in consequence of that belief. The 
poet gives the Saracenic hosts their victories through 
the help of evil spirits ; and when the victory lies 
with the Crusaders, he ever attributes their success to 
the aid of Heaven — ^thus again meeting the spirit of 
the age in which he lived, for the religion of the times 
was greatly in unison with whatever was related to 
chivalry and martial prowess. Voltaire, in his essay on 
* Epic Poetry ' says : * It was certainly a master-stroke 
in Tasso to render Aladin odious. The reader would 
otherwise have been necessarily, interested for the 
Mohammedans against the Christians, whom he would 
have been tempted to consider as a band of vagabond 
thieves, who had agreed to ramble from the heart of 
Europe, in order to devastate a country they had no 
right to, and to massacre in cold blood a venerable 
prince and his whole people, against whom they had no 
pretence of complaint. Tasso has, with great judgment, 
represented them very differently. In his " Jerusa- 
lem," they appear to be an army of heroes, marching 
under a chief of exalted virtue, to rescue from the 
tyranny of infidels a country which had been conse- 
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crated by the birth and death of a God. The sub- 
ject of his poem, considered in this view^ is the most 
sublime that can be imagined; he has treated it with 
all the dignity of which it is worthy, and has even 
rendered it not less interesting than it is elevated' 
Lamartine, also, in speaking of the motives which led 
the poet to write the epic, says : * Urged by piety no 
less than by the muse, Tasso dreamed of a crusade of 
poetic genius, aspiring to equal, by the glory and the 
sanctity of his songs, the Crusades of the lance he was 
about to celebrate. . . . Religion, chivalry, poetry, the 
glory of heaven and earth, the hope of eternal fame, 
all combined to urge him to the undertaking/ 



J 



'T^HE author of the Fairy Queen, Edmund Spenser, 
•^ was bom in East Smithfield, near the Tower of 
London, toward the end of 1552, and is believed to 
have been remotely connected with the ancient titled 
family of the same name. There is little or no trace of 
him from his birth till the time he entered as a sizar 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, on the 20th May 
1569 — his entrance in this position showing that his 
relatives were at least not wealthy. Whether owing to 
his own remissness in regard to study, or the exacting 
strictness of his superiors, Spenser left Cambridge with 
something like a grudge immediately after taking the 
degree of Master of Arts in June 1576, having passed 
honourably through the intermediate academic grades. 
In Cambridge he had as an intimate friend Gabriel 
Harvey, the future astronomer, and their friendship 
lasted throughout life. Going north to Lancashire, 
Spenser remained in that county till 1578, when on 
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Harve/s inducement he went to London, taking with 
him 'The Shepherd's Calendar/ which was nearly ready 
for press, and was published in small 4to towards the 
close of 1579, with a dedication to 'Master Philip 
Sidney/ one of the most accomplished men of the age, 
between whom and the young poet a close* friendship 
seems to have existed. ' The Shepherd's Calendar ' is a 
pastoral poem, containing traces of much original 
genius, though deformed by many uncouth phrases, 
and in it Spenser is believed to have depicted a real 
passion of his own for a lady whom he designates as 
Rosalind, but who eventually preferred a rival, and in 
this poem the poet makes his shepherds discourse as 
much on polemics as on love. 

Sidney introduced Spenser to his uncle the Earl of 
Leicester, and there is no doubt but that the poet made 
the most of his intimacy with these powerful courtiers 
to advance his material interests, and it appears that he 
was occasionally employed in inferior state business; 
his first public service evidently being in the year 
1579, when he was sent abroad by the Earl of Leicester, 
but on what particular mission he was employed is 
uncertain. 

After acting for .some time as private secretary to the 
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Earl of Leicester, Spenser accompanied in the same 
capacity Lord Grey of Wilton to Ireland, who had been 
appointed Lord Deputy. Here the poet was soon after 
made Clerk of Degrees in the Irish Court of Chancery, 
an office which he held till 1588, when he was 
appointed Clerk to the Council of the Province of 
Munster. Previous to this, however, his services had 
procured him a grant from the crown of a lease of the 
manor and castle of Enniscorthy at a comparatively 
nominal rent, on condition of keeping the buildings in 
repair. The duties of his Chancery office kept the poet 
in Dublin when his patron. Lord Grey, was recalled 
in 1582, and in 1586 Spenser's services were still further 
rewarded by a grant of upwards of three thousand acres 
of land in the vicinity of Kilcolman in Cork county — 
an estate consisting mainly of lands forfeited by the 
Earl of Desmond, and it is believed that this grant was 
procured for Spenser through his friend Sir Philip 
Sidney. One condition appears to have been that he 
should reside there, but this in itself could have been 
no hardship to the poet, for the castle was romantically 
situated on the shores of a lake feeding the Awbeg, 
a small river which Spenser fancifully called the MuUa, 
and all around were high mountain ranges. Here 
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Spenser wrote most of the Fairy Queen, and here he was 
visited by Sir Walter Raleigh, with whom he contracted 
an intimate friendship, and Spenser's poem called 
' Colin Clout's come home again,' in which Sir Walter 
b described, after the pastoral manner, as the Shepherd 
of the Ocean, is a fine memorial of this friendship, 
originating at first from congeniality of soul and 
similarity of taste in the polite arts. Accompanying 
Raleigh to England, Spenser was presented to Queen 
Elizabeth, and the impression made on the poet by 
the brilliancy and the high spirit of the principal men 
about the court, seems to have been very marked. The 
first portion of the Fairy Queen appeared in January 
1589-90, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth in verses written 
in the strain of adulation common to that age, and 
throughout the poem Elizabeth is also symbolised in 
Queen Gloriane of the fairy court, and as Belphoebe 
the huntress. 

Receiving a pension of jQ$o a year from the Queen, 
Spenser returned to Ireland, and various other books 
were afterwards published by him between the years 
159 1 and 1595, among these being the ^ Epithalamium,' 
one of the grandest odes in the English language, when 
he again made his appearance in London with the 
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second portion of the epic — completing the half of his 
projected work — an interval of six years having elapsed 
between the publication of the first three Books and 
the second three. Proceeding again to Ireland in 
1597, he appears to have been made Sheriff of Cork, 
but had only a brief period of prosperity, the poet being 
among the first sufferers from the rebellion of Tyrone, 
which broke out in October 1598 ; his political writings 
on the state of Ireland, in which he was a strenuous 
advocate for arbitrary power, and proposed severe 
remedies for the evils of the country, having made him 
peculiarly an object of hatred. The hill-men of 
Munster swooped down upon Kilcolman, and the poet 
and his wife and chUdren, with one exception, narrowly 
escaped with life — an infant was left behind, either from 
the confusion incidental to such a scene, or from 
inability to render assistance, and perished in the burn- 
ing ruins. Spenser fled to England, destitute and 
heart-broken, and not long after died, apparently from 
grief, in a tavern in King Street, Westminster, on the 
1 6th January 1599, in the 47th year of his age, and in 
the height of his fame and powers. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey near the grave of Chaucer, the 
expenses connected with the funeral being defrayed by 
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the famous Robert Deyereux, the unfortunate Earl of 
Essex, and a monument was shortly afler erected over 
the last resting-place of the poet by Anne Countess of 
Dorset 

In a letter which accompanied a presentation copy 
sent to Sir Walter Raleigh, Spenser gives an explanation 
of his intention in the Fairy Queen, and says : * The 
general end, therefore, of all the booke, is to fashion a 
gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle dis- 
cipline; which, for that I conceived, should be most 
plausible and pleasing, being coloured with an historical 
fiction, the which the most part of men delight to read, 
rather for variety of matter, then for profite of the 
ensample, I chose the historye of King Arthure, as 
most fitte for the excellency of his person, being made 
famous by many mens former workes, and also furthest 
from the daunger of envy, and suspition of present 
time.' He then goes on to the plan of the work, 
beginning with a spice of flattery which was meant for 
and no doubt would reach the ears of royalty : * In that 
Faery Queene I meane glory in my generall intention^ 
but in my particular I conceiue the most excellent and 
glorious person of our soueraine the Queene, and her 
kingdom in Faery Land. And yet in some places els, 
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I do otherwise shadow her. For considering she bear- 
eth two persons, the one of a most royal Queene or 
Empresse, the other of a most vertuous and beautifiill 
lady, this latter part in some places I doe expresse in 
Belphoebe, fashioning her name accordmg to your 
owne excellent conceipt of Cynthia : Phoebe and Cynthia 
being both names of Diana. So in the person of Prince 
Arthure I sette forth magnificence [magnanimity] in 
particular, which vertue for that (according to Aristotle 
and the rest) it is the perfection of all the rest, and 
conteineth in it them all, therefore in the whole course 
I mention the deeds of Arthure applyable to that vertue, 
which I write of in that booke. But of the xii other 
vertues, I make xii other knights the patrones, for the 
more variety of the history : of which these three 
bookes contayn three. 

* The first of the Knight of the Red-crosse, in whom I 
expresse Holynesse : the seconde of Sir Guyon, in whom 
I sette forth Temperaunce : the third of Britomartis, a 
lady-knight, in whom I picture Chastity. But because 
the beginning of the whole work seemeth abrupte, and 
as depending upon other antecedents, it needs that ye 
know the occasion of these three knights seuerall aduen- 
tures. ' For the methode of a poet historical is not such. 
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as of an historiographer. For an historiographer dis- 
courseth of affayrs orderly as they were donne, account- 
ing as well the times as the actions; but a poet 
thrusteth into the middest, euen where it most cori- 
cemeth him, and there recoursing to the thinges fore- 
paste, and diuining of thinges to come; maketh a 
pleasing analysis of all 

* The beginning, therefore, of my history, if it were to 
be told by an historiographer, should be the twelfth 
booke, which is the last, where I deuise that the Faery 
Queene kept her annual feaste xii days; uppon which 
xii seuerall dayes, the occasions of the xii seuerall 
aduentures hapned, which being undertaken by xii 
seueral knights, are in these xii books seuerally handled 
and discoursed.' 

Of the twelve books, however, only six were ever 
published — according to one account the remaining 
six were lost through the carelessness of a messenger, 
but the general belief appears to be that no more was 
written than what is extant The Fairy Queen has 
been regarded as a link between ancient and modern 
poetry — blending old romance and legend with the 
brilliant phases of a new era, and gracing with refine- 
ment and purity of sentiment the olden spirit of chivalry. 
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The style of composition gave to the language a new 
form of versification, since named the Spenserian stanza, 
being the eight-line verse or ottava rima of the Italians, 
with the addition of an Alexandrine, or long line, which 
gave a full and sweeping close to the verse. 

THE FAIRY QUEEN. , 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Ycladd in mighty arms and silver shield. 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 
Yet arms till that time did he never wield : 
His angry steed did chide his foaming bit. 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield : 
Full jolly knight he seemed, and fair did sit, 
As one for knightly jousts and fierce encounters fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore. 
And dead, as living ever. Him adored : 
Upon his shield the like was also scored. 
For sovereign hope, which in his help he had. 
Right, faithful, true he was in deed and word ; 
But of his cheere did seem too solemn sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.* 

Upon a great adventure he was bond, 
The greatest Gloriana to him gave, 

* Dreaded. 
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(That greatest glorious queea of Fairy lond,) 
To win him worship, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave : 
And ever, as he rode, his heart did eame* 
To prove his puissance in battle brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to learn ; 
Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and stern. 

With this knight of the Red Cross (Holiness) there 
is a fair lady named Una (Truth) clad in mourning, 
mounted on a white ass, and leading a white lamb, 
while behind her follows a page lajdly carrying proven- 
der for their journey in a bag slung on his back — 

So pure and innocent, as that same lamb, 
She was in life and every virtuous lore ; 
And by descent from royal lineage came 
Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 
Their sceptres stretcht from east to western shore, 
And all the world in their subjection held ; 
Till that infernal Fiend with foul uproar 
Forwasted all their land, and them estpelled ; 
Whom to avenge, she had this knight from far compelled. 

*That infernal Fiend' is a monstrous Dragon, typi- 
fying Evil, whom Una has summoned the knight to 
combat As they proceed on their journey they are 
suddenly overtaken by a storm which compels them to 

* Yearn. 
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take refuge under th$ trees of a forest. The storm 
blown past, they discover that they have lost their way, 
and wander about till they reach a hollow cave, which 
proves to be the Den of Error, described as a vile 
monster whose upper half resembles a woman and the 
lower a serpent, and who is seen nourishing many ugly 
and ill-favoured offspring. Holiness kills the monster, 
and her young poison themselves by wallowing in their 
mother's blood. The travellers then find a path which 
leads them out of the forest, when as evening comes 
on they meet with an old hermit called Archimago 
(Hypocrisy) — 

At length .they chanced to meet upon the way 
An aged Sire, in long black weeds yclad, 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoaty gray. 
And by his belt his book he hanging had ; 
Sober he seemed, and very sagely sad ; 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in show, and void of malice bad ; 
And all the way he prayed as he went, 
And often knocked his breast, as one that did repent. 

After courteous salutation the hermit invites them to 

rest in a lowly hermitage by the forest's side, where he 

entertains them with great hospitality. When they are 

fast asleep, Archimago summons an evil spirit, whom he 

y 
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sends away to bring an evil dream from the house of 
Morpheus. With this the false hermit first disturbs the 
sleep of the Red Cross Knight, and then forming a like- 
ness of Una, while the evil spirit takes the image 
of a young squire, Archimago awakens the knight and 
makes him a witness of Una's apparent faithlessness. 
The deceived knight believes the truth of the deceptive 
appearances, and in great sorrow and wrath he and the 
dwarf page depart by themselves in the morning. Una 
finding her champion and the page both gone, is at first 
unwilling to think she has been wilfully forsaken, and 
follows after them in weary search through woods and 
wilds. Tired and sorry, she lays herself on the grass in 
a shady place one night to rest, and here a hungry lion 
(Courage) comes suddenly towards her, but the monarch 
of the forest is overcome by her beauty and innocence 
and fawns upon her, so that when Una continues her 
journey — 

The lion would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 

Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 

Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

StiH, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 

And, when she waked, he waited diligent, 

With humble service to her will prepared : 
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From her fair eyes he took commandement, 
And ever by her looks conceived her intent. 

Long she thus travelled through deserts wide, 

By which she thought her wand'ring Knight should pass, 

Yet never show of living wight espied. 

The strange companions wander on till they reach 
the house of Corceca (Superstition) and her daughter 
Abessa (Stupidity). Shelter is sought with them for the 
night ; but the lion slays Kirkrapine, the lover of 
Abessa, who rushes in laden with plunder from churches 
and poor's-boxes, and Corceca and her daughter, when 
Una and the lion leave in the morning, follow after and 
pursue them with curses. As these two return to their 
cottage they meet Archimago, armed in all points like 
his late deceived guest, the Red Cross Knight, and he 
is directed where to find Una, who, deceived by his 
resemblance to her lover, gladly welcomes him. Apolo- 
gising for his sudden departure from the hermitage, 
which he accounts for by a summons to destroy a 
giant, they exchange vows of constancy and travel on 
together. 

Meantime the true Red Cross Knight encounters a 
Saracen knight called Sansfoy (Unbelief), one of three 
brothers, sons of Aveugle (Darkness), who has with him 
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Fidessa or Duessa (Falsehood or Popery), daughter of 
Shame and Deceit, an enchantress having the appear-, 
ance of great beauty. The two knights no sooner meet 
than a mortal combat ensues, in which the Saracen is 
slain, and Duessa, after telling the knight that she is 
the child of an emperor who governs the western world 
from his palace on the Tiber, agrees to accompany the 
Red Cross Knight. He is conducted by her along a 
broad highway, on which numbers of all ranks are 
journeying to the stately palace of Pride, which is found 
to be built of squared brick without mortar, overlaid 
with golden foil. Entering here, the knight sees the 
great Queen Lucifera. 

High above all a cloth of state was spread, 
And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day ; 
On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royal robes and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen that shone, as Titan's ray. 
In glistVing gold and peerless precious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beauty did assay 
To dim the brightness of her glorious throne, 
As envying herself, that too exceeding shone : 

Exceeding shone, like Phoebus' fairest child, 
That did presume his father's fiery wain, 
And flaming mouths of steeds unwonted wild. 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to rein ; 
Proud of such glory and advancement vain. 
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While flashing beams do daze his feeble .eyen, 
He leaves the welkin way most beaten plain, 
And, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the skyen. 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to shine. 

So proud she shin^d in her princely state. 
Looking to heaven ; for earth she did disdain : 
And sitting high ; for lowly she did hate : 
Lo, underneath her scornful feet was lain 
A dreadful dragon with an hideous train ; 
And in her hand she held a mirror bright, 
Wherein her face she often viewed fain. 
And in her self-loved semblance took delight ; 
For she was wondrous fair, as any living wight. 

Of grisly Pluto she the daughter was. 
And sad Proserpina, the queen of hell ; 
Yet did she think her peerless worth to pass 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell ; 
And thund'ring Jove, that high in heaven doth dwell 
And wield the world, she claimed for her sire ; 
Or if that any else did Jove excel ; 
For to the highest she 6Bd still aspire. 
Or, if aught higher were than that, did it desire. 

And proud Lucifera men did her call. 
That made herself a queen, and crowned to be ; 
Yet rightful kingdom she had none at all, 
Ne heritage of native sovereignty ; 
But did usurp with wrong and tyranny 
Upon the sceptre which she now did hold : 
Ne ruled her realm with laws, but policy. 
And strong advisement of six wizards old. 
That with their counsels bad her kingdom did uphold. 
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The knight receives goodly entertainment, but finding 
that the queen's principal attendants are Idleness, 
Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and Wrath, and his 
page discovering that Lucifera's palace has confined 
within it a great number of wretched thralls, wailing 
night and day, thinks it prudent to leave at once, 
leaving Duessa behind him, 

Una and Archimago are on their journey met by 
Sansloy (Licentiousness), one of the brothers of Sansfoy, 
who unhorses and would have slain the pretended 
champion, had not his visor fallen off, when he recog- 
nises Archimago as a friend. Leaving him he kills the 
lion, and seizes upon Una and carries her away; but 
she is soon rescued from Sansloy by a troop of fauns 
and satyrs who live in the forest with Sylvanus and the 
wood-nymphs. Charmed by the great beauty of Una, 
these denizens of the forest wish to worship her as the 
goddess of the woods, but this she would not permit. 
Rescued from these wild people by a knight of satyr 
descent, who happened to come to the forest, she 
makes known to him the cause of her journey, and Sir 
Satyrane, as he is called, agrees to accompany her; 
but they do not proceed far till Sansloy again appears, 
and a duel ensues. Una takes to flight and leaves both 
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behind, when she soon after meets the page of the Red 
Cross Knight, carrying the shield and arms of her 
champioa After their flight from the palace of Pride 
they had entered a wilderness, where the knight drank 
from a spring, the waters of which had the power of 
destroying all strength and valour, and here too he was 
again brought into contact with Duessa, who by her 
pretended love made him forget his vows to Una. 
While under this deception be was surprised by the 
giant Orgoglio (Spiritual Pride), who in his weakness 
easily took the Red Cross Knight prisoner and carried 
him away to his castle, where he was thrown into a 
deep dungeon, while the fair and false Duessa gave her 
love to Orgoglio. 

From that day forth Duessa was his dear. 
And highly honoured in his haughty eye : 
He gave her gold and purple pall to wear, 
And triple crown set on her head full high, 
And her endowed with royal majesty : 
Then, for to make her dreaded more of men, 
And people's hearts with awful terror tye, 
A monstrous beast ybred in filthy fen 
He chose, which he had kept long time in darksome den. 

This monster has seven heads, and Duessa rode upon 
it in triumph. The page having seen his master so 
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treated, fled away with the arms and shield, and thus 
again encountered with Una, to whom he related what 
had happened to her lover in the combat with Sansfoy 
and in the house of Pride. 

She heard with patience all unto the end ; 
And strove to master sorrowful assay,* 
Which greater grew, the more she did contend, 
And almost rent her tender heart in tway ; t 
And love fresh coals unto her fire did lay : 
For greater love, the greater is the loss. 
Was never lady lov^d dearer day 
Then she did love the Knight of the Redcross ; 
For whose dear sake so many troubles did her toss. 

At last when fervent sorrow slaked was. 
She up arose, resolving him to find 
Alive or dead ; and forward forth doth pass. 
All as the Dwarf the way to her assynd : 
And evermore, in constant careful mind, 
She fed her wound with fresh renewed bale, J 
Long tossed with storms, and beat with bitter wind. 
High over hills, and low adown the dale. 
She wandered many a wood and measured many a vale. 

At last she chanced by good hap to meet 
A goodly knight, fair marching by the way, 
Together with his squire, arrayed meet : 
His glittering armour shin^d far away, 
Like glancing light of Phoebus* brightest ray ; 

* Assault. t Two. t Sorrow. 
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From top to toe no place appeared bare, 
That deadly dint of steel endanger may : 
Athwart his breast a baldrick brave he ware, 
That shined, like twinkling stars, with stones most 
precious rare. 

This is Prince Arthur, who has a golden-winged dragon 
for the crest of his helmet, and a shield formed of a 
single diamond, * perfect, pure, and clean,' which is 
kept covered lest it dazzle the eyes of those who look 
upon it. The Prince, after hearing the story of Una, 
agrees to try and liberate her lover from Orgoglio, and 
they journey together till they reach the castle where 
the page says his master is confined The squire of 
Prince Arthur carries a bugle at whose sound all the 
gates of the castle fly open of their own free-will, and — 

Therewith the giant buckled him to fight, 
Inflamed with scornful wrath and high disdain. 
And lifting up his dreadful club on hight, 
All armed with ragged snubbes and knotty grain, 
Him thought at first encounter to have slain. 
But wise and wary was that noble pere; 
And, lightly leaping from so monstrous main, 
Did fair avoid the violence him near ; 
It booted naught to think such thunderbolts to bear. 

Ne shame he thought to shun so hideous might : 
The idle stroke, enforcing furious way, 
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Missing the mark of his misaim^d sight, 
Did fall to ground, and with his heavy sway 
So deeply dinted in the driven clay, 
That three yards deep a furrow up did throw : 
The sad earth, wounded with so sore assay, 
Did groan full grievous underneath the blow ; 
And, trembling with strange fear, did like an earthquake show. 

The giant is slain after a furious battle, the Prince also 
cuts ofif the seven heads of the monstrous beast, but 
spares the life of Duessa at the entreaty of Una, only 
stripping her of her royal robes and purple pall, when 
her deceptive beauty disappears, and there remains only 
a loathly, wrinkled, ill-favoured hag, who flies to 'the 
wasteful wilderness apace.' The Prince seeks to learn 
from ' an old, old man, with beard as white as snow,' 
the keeper of the keys of the castle, where the Red 
Cross Knight is confined, but can gain no information 
from him, and he then takes the keys and discovers 
the dungeon, where the knight is found much emaciated 
from his long imprisonment The friends exchange 
gifts, and Arthur, after relating his history, proceeds on 
his journey in quest of the Fairy Queen, whom he had 
seen in a dream and with whom he is in love. Una 
conducts her knight to the house of Caelia (Religion), 
whose fair daughters, Fidelia, Speranza, and Charissa 
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(Faith, Hope, and Charity), give him instruction, and 
then place him under the charge of the physician 
Patience till he recovers his knightly strength and 
valour. The ancient matron Mercy takes him into a 
holy house, where are 'seven beadsmen' who have 
vowed to spend their days in doing good — the first of 
these has charge of all the house, the second is almoner 
and feeds the hungry, the third clothes the naked, 
the fourth relieves prisoners and redeems captives, the 
fifth has charge of the sick, the sixth and seventh attend 
to the corpses of the dead and the widows and orphans. 
From this place Mercy conducts the knight up a hill, 
both steep and high, on the top of which is a chapel 
and hermitage — 

Wherein an aged holy man did lie. 
That day and night said bis devotion, 
Ne other worldly business did apply : 
His name was Heavenly Contemplation ; 
Of God and goodness was his meditation. 

To his guidance and care the knight is committed for 
a time, that he may be shown the way that leadeth to 
heaven. This is pointed out as a steep,' long, and 
narrow path leading to a goodly city, whose walls and 
towers of pearls and precious stones are built high and 
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strong, and as they stand gazing they see the angels 
ascending and descending the path that leads to that 
place wherein eternal peace and happiness doth dwelL 
The city is the New Jerusalem, 

That God has bailt, 
For those to dwell in that are chosen His — 
His chosen people, purged from sinful guilt ; 

and the knight professes his desire to give up arms and 
ladies* love, and remain with Heavenly Contemplation 
in hope of entering that city, but he is reminded of his 
pledge to Una, and of the battle he has to fight with 
the dragon to free her parents, and when he has won 
the victory — 

' Then seek this path that 1 to thee presage, 
Which after all to heaven shall thee send ; 
Then peaceably thy painful pilgrimage 
To yonder same Hierusalem do bend, 
Where is for thee ordained a blessed end : 
For thou amongst those saints, whom thou dost see, 
Shalt be a saint, and thine own nation's friend 
And patron : Thou Saint George shalt called be, 
Saint George of merry England^ the sign of victory^ 

Restored to strength and courage the knight rejoins 
Una, who conducts him to the brazen tower in which 
her parents have shut themselves up in dread of the 
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dragon- The monster is seen lying on the side of a 
hill, * himself like a great hilV having * wings like two 
sails,' and its body covered with scales which 'sword 
nor spear could pierce.' The battle between this 
creature and the knight lasts for two days — on the first 
the dragon is sorely wounded, when there flowed from it 
a stream of blood * would drive a water-mill ; ' and on 
the second, after a long struggle, the knight drives his 
spear down the dragon's throat — 

So down he fell, and forth his life did breathe, 
That vanisht into smoke and cloud^s swift ; 
So down he fell, that th' earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble so great load to lift ; 
So down he fell, as an huge rocky clift, 
Whose false foundation waves have washt away, 
With dr.eadful poyse is from the mainland rift. 
And, rolling down, great Neptune doth dismay : 
So down he fell, and like an heaped mountain lay. 

Una's parents are thus delivered, and there is joy and 
rejoicing through the land; and, despite a letter from 
Duessa claiming the knight as her plighted lover, he is 
wedded to Una. 

Then forth he called that his daughter fair, 
The fairest Un', his only daughter dear, 
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His only daughter and his only heir ; 
Who forth proceeding with sad sober chear,* 
As bright as doth the morning star appear 
Out of the east, with flaming locks bedight, 
To tell that dawning day is drawing near, 
And to the world does bring long-wished light 
So fair and fresh that Lady showed herself in sight. 

So fair and fresh, as freshest flower in May ; 
For she had laid her mournful stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple t thrown away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beauty she did hide, 
Whiles on her weary journey she did ride ; 
And on her now a garment she did wear 
Airiily white, withouten spot or pride, 
That seemed like silk and silver woven near ; 
But neither silk nor silver therein did appear. 

The blazing brightness of her beauty's beam. 
And glorious light of her sunshiny face. 
To tell, were as to strive against the stream : ' 
My ragged rhymes are all too rude and base 
Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
Ne wonder ; for her own dear loved knight. 
All J were she daily with himself in place 
Did wonder much at her celestial sight : 
Oft had he seen her fair, but never so fair dight." § 

The Red Cross Knight only lives with his bride in peace 
and quiet for a short time, and then again sets out to 

* Countenance. t Veil. % Although ; § Arrayed. 
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fulfil a six years' service to the Fairy Queen, when he will 
return and rest from his labours. 

Book IL, the legend of Sir Guyon or Temperance, 
opens with an address to Queen Elizabeth, in which 
the poet suggests that the land of his song may yet be 
discovered, and then reverts to Archimago, who having 
been imprisoned for bringing the letter from the false 
Duessa, determines on having revenge on the Red 
Cross Knight, and hinder his return to the fairy court. 
To aid in this purpose, Duessa again assumes the 
semblance of a lady, sitting dolefully by the wayside, 
while Archimago takes the guise of a poor man, and 
moves onward till he meets a goodly knight accom- 
panied by an aged palmer (Prudence) under a shady 
hill. The knight proves to be Sir Guyon, a favourite 
of the Fairy Queen, who allows him to carry her portrait 
on his shield, and has sent him forth to do battle with 
Acrasia (Pleasure), as a destroyer of men and an enemy 
to Prudence, and Archimago requests Sir Guyon to 
delay his journey for a little and punish an unworthy 
knight who has insulted a lady. To this he consents, 
and is conducted to a dale that lowly lay betwixt two 
hills, where is seen a knight resting with helm unlaced, 
who is. pointed out as the recreant Sir Guyon prepares 
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to attack him, when he sees the Red Cross, and knows 
him by this to belong to the same order as himself, 
when Sir Guyon is made acquainted with the true nature 
of Archimago and the lady, who seeing themselves dis- 
covered speedily take to flight The knights, after 
some discourse upon their several adventures, separate 
on their different routes, and Sir Guyon and the palmer 
proceed till they reach a forest, where they hear a rueful 
voice, and find that it comes from, the lady Amavia, 
who is lying on the grass beside a dead knight Her 
story is that her husband, Sir Mordant, had been 
decoyed into the land of Acrasia, from whence with 
difficulty she won him back, but a spell having been 
laid upon him he had died while drinking at a spring. 
She would not survive him, and had wounded herself 
to death ; but before dying she commits to the care of 
Sir Guyon her infant child, who is covered with blood 
from her wounds. After laying the hapless pair in the 
grave, the knight tries to clean the child's hands from 
the stain of blood, but in vain, and the palmer tells him 
this is a sign from heaven against the enchantress, on 
whom Sir Guyon vows to be revenged. He then com- 
mits the child to the care of Medina, one of three 
sisters who reside in a castle on a rock near by, and 
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then sets out on his journey again. While all this has 
been transpiring, Sir Guyon's steed and spear are stolen 
by Braggadocio, and mounting the horse this vaunter 
proclaims himself a knight, and compels a poor way- 
farer whom he met to follow him as his squire. 
Braggadocio now meets with Archimago, who prevails 
upon him to undertake the punishment of Sir Guyon for 
having slain Sir Mordant and the Lady Amavia, but 
finding that he has no sword, promises to provide him 
with that of Prince Arthur, and vanishing as he speaks, 
the braggart and his squire flee in terror to a neighbour- 
ing wood. 

Sir Guyon and his squire meanwhile meet with Furor, 
a madman, and his mother Occasion, ill-treating a hand- 
some youth who has fallen into their hands through 
jealousy. Binding the madman and his mother with 
cords and chains, Sir Guyon has scarcely rescued the 
youth when he is set upon by Pyrochles and his page 
Strife, who are seeking for Occasion. Pyrochles is a 
lover of Acrasia, and he and his brother Cymochles are 
the sons of Aerates and Despite. Sir Guyon defeats 
P)T:ochles but grants him his life, when Strife goes away 
to seek for Cymochles to come and take revenge upon 

Sir Guyon, but on his way to his brother's help 

z 
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Cymochles is enticed by Phaedria (Mirth) into a boat 
lying by the shore of the Idle Sea, which wafts him to 
the Isle of Pleasaunce, where he is left asleep. The isle 
is thus described : 

It was a chosen plot of fertile land, 
Amongst wide waves set, like a little nest. 
As if it had by nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the rest, 
And laid forth for ensample of the best : 
No dainty flower or herb that grows on ground, 
No arboret with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweet, but there it might be found 
To bud out fair, and her sweet smells throw all around. 

No tree, whose branches did not bravely spring ; 
No branch, whereon a fine bird did not sit ; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song, but did contain a lovely ditt. 
Trees, branches, birds, and songs, were framM fit 
For to allure frail mind to careless ease. 

Pyrochles meantime by Sir Guyon's permission unbinds 
Furor and Occasion, but they are hardly let loose when 
they begin to quarrel and fight with him ; and when Sir 
Guyon is about to interpose for Pyrochles' protection, 
the palmer prevails on him not to interfere in the 
quarrel, for Pyrochles has only himself to blame. Sir 
Guyon now finds his way to Idle Lake, where Phaedria 
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gladly receives him on board, and takes him also over 
the waters to the Isle of Pleasure, but she will not take 
the palmer with her, and he is left by the shore. Sir 
Guyon soon finds that the Isle is no place for him, and 
is about to depart when Cymochles, now awakened from 
his idle sleep, meets him, and a combat takes place ; 
and Phaedria, to preserve peace in her island, ferries Sir 
Guyon over to the other side, where in a gloomy shade 
he falls in with 

An uncouth, savage, and uncivil wight, 
Of grisly hue and foul ill-favoured sight ; 
His face with smoke was tanned, and eyes were bleared, 
His head and beard with soot were ill bedight. 
His coal-black hands did seem to have been seared 
In smith's fire-spitting forge, and nails like claws appeared. 

His iron coat, all overgrown with rust. 
Was underneath enveloped with gold ; 
Whose glistVing gloss, darkened with filthy dust, 
Well yet appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail * and curious mould, 
Woven with antics, and wild imagery : 
And in his lap a mass of coin he told. 
And turnM upside down, to feed his eye 
And covetous desire with his huge treasury. 

And round about him lay on every side 
Great heaps of gold that never could be spent ; 



Inlay. 
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Of which some were rude ore, not purified 
Of Mulciber's devouring element ; 
Some others were new driven, and distent * 
Into great ingots and wedges square ; 
Some in round plates withouten moniment : 
But most were stamped, and in their metal bare 
The antique shapes of kings and kaisers strange and rare. 

This turns out to be Mammon, who offers the knight 
much wealth if he will become his subject But the 
offer is refused, and Mammon, by way of still further 
tempting him, takes the knight to see his treasures. 
Descending through the hollow ground by a darksome 
way the kingdom of Pluto is reached, where is seen 
Pain, Jealousy, Hatred, and Revenge, with other terrible 
beings, lying before the gates. 

At last him to a little door he brought. 
That to the gate of hell, which gap^d wide, 
Was next adjoining, ne them parted aught : 
Betwixt them both was but a little stride. 
That did the House of Riches from hell-mouth divide. 

Before the door sat self-consuming Care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 
For fear lest Force or Fraud should unaware 
Break in, and spoil the treasure there in guard : 
Ne would he suffer Sleep once thitherward 

* Beaten out 
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Approach, alb^ his drowsy den were next ; 
For next to Death is Sleep to be compared ; 
Therefore his house is unto his annext : 
Here Sleep, there Riches, and Hell-gate them both bet>vext. 

Sir Guyon is offered all the wealth here displayed, but 
he answers that he prefers arms and achievements to 
riches. He is then taken into another place where 
numerous furnaces are blazing, with fiends attending 
them, melting golden ore ; and then into a hall supported 
By golden pillars decked with crowns, titles, and 
diadems. Here sits on a throne Ambition, daughter of 
Mammon, surrounded by a rout of people of every sort 
and nation, anxiously striving to catch hold of a golden 
chain, * every link thereof a step of dignity,' which she 
has in her hand, — the upper end of this chain reaches to 
highest heaven, the lower to lowest hell, — by means of 
which 

Some thought to raise themselves to high degree 
By riches and unrighteous reward ; 
Some by close should'ring ; some by flattery ; 
Others through friends ; others for base regard ; 
And all, by wrong ways, for themselves prepared : 
Those, that were up themselves, kept others low ; 
Those, that were low themselves, held others hard, 
Ne suffered them to rise or greater grow ; 
But every one did strive his fellow down to throw. 
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Mammon offers Ambition as a bride to Sir Guyon, but 
he steadfastly refuses alike the lady and her wealth; 
and Mammon, finding all his bribes of no avail, is con- 
strained to conduct the knight back to 'living light,' 
where Sir Guyon, overpowered by its contrast to the 
stifling atmosphere of Mammon's dominions, falls 
into a deep sleep, when he is tended by an angel, — a 
*fair young man of freshest years.' 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base. 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : — else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts : but oh ! th' exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves His creatures so, 
And all His works with mercy doth embrace. 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward ; 
O, why should heavenly God to men have such regard \ 

The palmer finds the knight asleep, and while watching 
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his friend, Pyrochles and Cymochles — having both 
escaped from their respective troubles — come by and 
begin to despoil the sleeping knight of his arms; and 
Archimago, now returning with the stolen sword of 
Prince Arthur for Braggadocio, also arrives at the spot 
and encourages the two brothers in the theft Oppor- 
tunely for Sir Guyon, Prince Arthur makes his appear- 
ance and interferes in the knight's behalf, when the two 
brothers at once set upon him, — Pyrochles using Prince 
Arthur's own sword, though warned by Archimago that 
Mordure, as the stolen sword is named, had been 
forged by Merlin in the fires of Etna and dipped seven 
times in Styx, and was thus possessed of a virtue which 
rendered it of no avail in the hand of an enemy of 
the Prince. After a struggle. Prince Arthur succeeds in 
slaying both brothers, and then Sir Guyon awakes: 
after discoursing upon their several exploits and adven- 
tures, the two knights take their way to a castle in a 
pleasant vale, but find the gates are kept barred for 
fear of the riotous people belonging to the neighbour- 
hood, who continually invest it under Maleger. This 
chief is pale and wan in face, with a lean and meagre 
body — his helmet a skull, his steed a tiger, and his 
squires two wicked and ragged hags called Impatience 
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and Impotence. Through this rabble host the knights 
fight their way inside the gates, where they find the lady 
of the castle is a fair maiden named Alma, having with 
her three sages who assist her in governing her realm. 
These sages have each peculiar gifts — 

The first of them could things to come foresee ; 
The next could of things present best advise, 
The third things past could keep in memory : 
So that no time nor reason could arise, 
But that the same could one of these comprise. 
Forthy * the first did in the fore-part sit, 
That naught might hinder his quick prejudice ; t 
He had a sharp foresight and working wit 
That never idle was, ne once would rest a whit. 

Of the third— 

The years of Nestor nothing were to his, 
Ne yet Methusalem, though longest lived ; 
For he remembered both their infancies : 
Ne wonder then if that he were deprived 
Of native strength now that he them survived. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls ^ 
And old records from ancient times derived. 
Some made in books, some in long parchment scrolls, 
That were all wbrm-eaten and full of canker holes. 

Sir Guyon and the palmer leave Prince Arthur here 
* Therefore. t Forethought 
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and set out on their way again to the war against 
Acrasia, the Prince remaining to aid Alma against her 
besiegers, from whom he soon delivers her by slaying 
Maleger. Sir Guyon and the palmer sail away in a 
boat and are taken far out to sea, passing the Gulf of 
Greediness and the Rock of Vile Reproach, with other 
dangerous spots which have proved fatal to many of 
Acrasia's followers. They pass the Wandering Islands 
in safety, where are the Lady Phaedria and mermaids 
singing alluring songs, and after three days' sailing 
among sea-monsters of most ugly shapes they reach the 
land of Acrasia. The knight and the palmer pass along 
the shore amid the bellowing of many beasts, but these 
are easily subdued by the magic staff of the palmer, 
and they reach at last the Bower of Bliss. 

There the most dainty paradise on ground 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye. 
In which all pleasures plenteously abound, 
And none doth other's happiness envy ; 
The painted flowers ; the trees upshooting high ; 
The dales for shade ; the hills for breathing space ; 
The trembling groves ; the crystal running by ; 
And, that which all fair works doth most aggrace, 
The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place. 

One would' have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned parts were mingled with the fine), 
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That like a little lake it seemed to be ; 
Whose depth exceeded not three cubits' height, 
That through the waves one might the bottom see, 
All paved beneath with jasper shining bright, 
That seemed the fountain in that sea did sail upright. 

Here is found Acrasia, surrounded by all the allure- 
ments of vice and luxury ; but Sir Guyon breaks all her 
spells and charms, and binding her, carries the enchan- 
tress away with him, together with a knight found in her 
company, as testimonies of his victory to send to the 
Fairy Queen, while the palmer effects by his magic 
staff the deliverance of many men and knights who 
had been turned into beasts by the enchantments of 
Acrasia. 

The Third Book introduces us to Prince Arthur and 
Sir Guyon journeying in an open plain, where they see 
a stranger knight of warlike appearance, Britomart 
(Chastity), and Sir Guyon at once rushes to the attack, 
evidently for no reason, but is borne off his horse by 
the spear which Britomart carries. The unhorsed 
knight is about to use his sword, when the palmer 
persuades him against it, for he divines that the 
weapon the stranger carries is a magic spear, and there 
is then a reconciliation and friendship. The journey 
is continued in company till a forest is reached, from* 
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which suddenly issues a lady — who afterwards proves to 
be Florimell from the Fairy Court, in love with Marinell 
— pursued by a wild forester, having a long boar-spear. 
At this Prince Arthur and Sir Guyon ride off to the 
rescue, while Britomart and her squire proceed on 
their way till they come to Castle Joyous, where they 
find the Red Cross Knight in great peril from six 
champions of the lady of the Castle, who demand that 
he shall forsake Una and bestow his love on their 
mistress, the Lady of Delight Britomart thinks the 
choice hard, and thereupon engages and defeats the 
whole six, upon which Sir Guyon and herself are taken 
into Castle Joyous and well entertained; but neither 
of the two liking their quarters they leave next morning 
and proceed on their different quests, Britomart first 
relating to the knight her story. This shows her to be 
the daughter of Ryence, king of the ancient Britons, 
and also that she is a somewhat exceptional princess, 
in so far as not being taken up with the usual delights 
of court ladies, being fonder of martial exercises with 
spear and shield, and the falcon and the chase, till one 
day looking into an enchanted mirror made by Merlin, 
which had the virtue of showing * in perfect sight what- 
•ever thing was in the world contained * — 
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Eftsoons there was presented to her eye 
A comely knight, all armed in complete wise, 
Through whose bright ventayle lifted up on high 
His manly face, that did his foes agrize * 
And friends to terms of gentle truce entice, 
Looked forth, as Phoebus' face out of the east 
Betwixt two shady mountains doth arise : 
Portly his person was, and much increast 
Through his heroic grace and honourable gest.t 

His crest was covered with a couchant hound, 
And all his armour seemed of antique mould. 
But wondrous massy and assurM sound. 
And round about yfretted all with gold. 
In which there written was, with ciphers old, 
Achillei arms which Arthegall did win : 
And on his shield enveloped sevenfold 
He bore a crownM little ermelin,t 
That deckt the azure field with her fair pould'red § skin. 

Being captivated by the knight's appearance, Britomart 
went to Merlin to enquire about him, who informed her 
that his name was Sir Artegall, the knight of Justice, and 
that though a Briton he now dwells in Fairy Land, where 
she must go to seek him, as he is foretold to be her hus- 
band and helper in delivering Ryence's kingdom from all 
enemies. Britomart upon this disguises herself in the 

* Terrify. + Demeanour. % Ermine. § Spotted, 
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armour of Angela, a Saxon queen, which had been 
taken in a foray, and — 

fieside those arms there stood a mighty spenr, 
Which Bladud made by magic art of yore, 
And used the same in battle aye to bear ; 
Sith which it had been here preserved in store ; 
For his great virtues proved long before : 
For never wight so fast in sell * could sit, 
But him perforce unto the ground it bore : 
Both spear she took and shield which hung by it ; 
Both spear and shield of great power, for her purpose fit. 

Her nurse Glauce agreed to accompany her disguised as 
an old squire, and they had journeyed till they reached a 
wild sea-beach, where their further progress was impeded 
by Marinell, who watched there to prove his courage 
on all who came that way. His mother, a sea-nymph, 
warned by a prophecy that he should suffer his greatest 
peril by a woman's hand, had endeavoured to keep him 
from all intercourse with the sex, but despite of this 
he is well beloved by Florimell. Challenging Britomart, 
he was wounded and overthrown by the magic spear, 
and left lying bleeding on the sandy shore, where 
his mother found and carried him away in a chariot 
to her bower deep in the bottom of the sea. Soon 

* Saddle. 
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after this Britomart and her squire had met with the 
Prince and Sir Guyon journeying on the open plain, and 
now having told her story the companions separate. 

Prince Arthur and his squire were left in pursuit 
of Florimell, to whom news of MarinelFs misadventure 
had been carried, and she had left Fairy Court as a 
damsel-errant to seek her lover, and thus had met with 
the wild forester from whom she flies. Timias, the 
Prince's squire, is the first to overtake the forester, 
whom he slays, but is himself sorely wounded in the 
encounter. He is found lying bleeding by Belphoebe, 
one of two daughters of Apollo by a wood-nymph. 
Belphoebe and her sister Amoret were in their infancy 
adopted by the two goddesses, Diana and Venus, — 
Belphoebe lived a queen of the woods, but Amoret was 
educated in the garden of Adonis and then transferred 
to the Fairy Court, where the good knight Sir Scudamore 
fell in love with her, but at their marriage-feast Amoret 
was carried away by an enchanter, from whom it is said 
she can only be rescued by Britomart Belphoebe 
cures Timias of his wounds, but the squire falling in 
love with his fair physician, he remains with her in the 
forest. Florimell meantime holds on in her wild flight 
till she reaches a little valley, wherein is a homely 
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cottage inhabited by a witch in Hoathly weeds and 
wilful want,' whose son no sooner sees the beautiful 
fugitive than he falls in love with her. This new 
admirer Florimell has no fancy for, and as soon as her 
weary horse is sufficiently rested, at the dawn of day 
she secretly departs before the two are awake. The 
witch, however, detects her flight, and sends one of her 
familiars, *a hideous beast,' in pursuit, which Florimell 
seeing she makes for the sea*shore, intending rather to 
drown herself than fall a prey to the monster, when — 

It fortuned (High God did so ordain) 
As she arrived on the roaring shore, 
In mind to leap into the mighty main, 
A little boat lay hoving her before. 
In which there slept a fisher old and pore, 
The whiles his nets were drying on the sand : 
Into the same she leapt, and with the oar 
Did thrust the shallop from the floating strand : 
So safety found at sea, which she found not at land. 

She thus escapes with only the loss of her girdle, but 
the beast devours her horse. From the boat Florimell 
is taken by the sea-god Proteus, who happens to be 
passing that way in his chariot The sea-god proposes 
to make her queen of his ocean-realm, but his love 
being rejected, he confines her in a rocky cave. 
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His bower is in the bottom of the main 

Under a mighty rock 'gainst which do rave 

The roaring billows in their proud disdain, 

That with the angry working of the wave 

Therein is eaten out an hollow cave. 

That seems rough mason's hand with engines keen 

Had long while laboured it to engrave. 

Sir Satyrane in quest of adventures 'finds the witch's 
familiar devouring FlorimelFs horse, and also the lost 
girdle, with which he binds the monster ; but the latter 
takes the opportunity of Sir Satyrane being engaged 
with a giantess to slip out of his bonds, and the knight 
only retains the girdle, which he intends to make the 
prize of beauty at a tournament. The familiar speeds 
homeward to the witch, who, to console her son for the 
loss of Florimell, makes an image of the lady — 

Whose like on earth was never framM yet ; 
That even Nature self envied the same. 
And grudged to see the counterfeit should shame 
The thing itself : in hand she boldly took 
To make another like the former dame, 
Another Florimell, in shape and look 
So lively, and so like, that many it mistook. 

The substance, whereof she the body made, 

Was purest snow in massy mould congealed. 

Which she had gathered in a shady glade 

Of the Riphoean hills, to her revealed 
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By errant sprites, but from all men concealed : 
The same she tempered with fine mercury 
And virgin wax that never yet was sealed. 
And mingled them with perfect verminly ; * 
That like a lively sanguine it seemed to the eye. 

The son is greatly pleased with this fair image, and 
takes her everywhere about with him, till one day 
walking in the woods he is met by the vaimting 
Braggadocio, still riding the stolen steed of Sir Guyon, 
who carries off the much-loved but pseudo Flori- 
mell. 

Sir Satyrane is met on his way by Britomart and 

« 

Glauce, and travel in company till they meet another 
knight from the Fairy Court searching for Florimell. 
This is Sir Paridell, of wandering and inconstant mind, 
but he soon parts company, as he takes up his abode 
with Malbecco, an old and 'cankered crabbed carle,' 
whose greatest thoughts and care are divided between 
jealousy of a young wife and his hoarded riches. The 
others continue their way, and shortly, after see a giant 
pursuing a young man — both ride off to succour him, 
and enter the forest by different ways, thus losing sight 
of one another. 

* Vermilion. 
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The wood they enter, and search everywhere ; 
They searched diversely ; so both divided were. 

Britomart sees no trace of the giant or the young man, 
but falls in with Amoret's lover. Sir Scudamore, whom 
she finds lamenting by' the side of a fountain. He tells 
her he has found the castle of the enchanter Busirane, 
who had carried off his bride, but that it is unapproach- 
able from being surrounded with unquenchable fire. 
Leaving her squire with the lamenting knight, Britomart, 
confident in her magic armour, undertakes the rescue 
of Amoret alone, when, throwing her shield before her 
face, and with her sword's point directed forward to the 
fire, it divides before her and she passes safely through. 
Sir Scudamore, seeing this, tries also to pass through to 
the castle, but is driven back fearfully scorched and 
burned. Britomart enters, and gaining the * outmost 
room, abounding all with precious store,' and decorated 
on every side with glowing pictures and warlike spoils, 
is sorely puzzled by seeing a number of doors bearing 
the inscription over them of * Be bold,' and on one of 
solid iron at the upper end, * Be not too bold.' In this 
outer hall Britomart keeps watch till midnight, when 
is heard a trumpet sounding shrilly, while a storm of 
wind accompanied with thunder and lightning arose. 
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and the iron door open flew, from which issues the 
Masque of Cupid, in which the god of love himself is 
seen riding on a ravenous lion, with a joyous fellowship 
of * wanton bards and rhjoners impudent,' who give out 
most delicious harmony and sweet melody. They all 
retire again within the door, which doses fast upon them, 
and Britomart cannot obtain entrance; watching all 
next day in the outer room, the door again opens at 
midnight, when she rushes through the portals, and 
discovers that all the assembly have vanished, finding 
there Amoret alone, chained to a brazen pillar, with 
the vile Busirane sitting near. Britomart first conquers 
and then compels the enchanter his 'charms back to 
reverse,* and taking the chain which falls from off 
Amoret, binds and leads him forth a captive. As they 
leave the castle, they see all its splendours disappear, 
and the environing fire * quenched, quite like a con- 
sumed torch.' On reaching the place where the pensive 
Sir Scudamore had been left with Glauce, Britomart 
finds them both gone, for they thought she had met 
with some misfortune, and had gone to seek further 
help. Amoret and Britomart journey till they reach 
a castle where no knight gains admittance unless a lady 
accompanies him, and at its gate they meet one who 
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wishes to take possession of Amoret, — Britomart soon 
overcomes him, but considerately unlacing her helmet 
and thus revealing her sex, she has the knight admitted 
on her own account They afterwards travel together, 
and meet with Sir Blandamour, 'full of inconstancy,' 

« 

and the wavering Sir Paridell, captivated by Duessa, 
who journeys with him, while the former has with him 
a friend of Duessa's called At^, * mother of debate and 
all dissension * — 

Hard by the gates of hell her dwelling is ; 
There, whereas all the plagues and harms abound 
Which punish wicked men that walk amiss : 
It is a darksome delve far under ground. 
With thorns and barren brakes environed round, 
That none the same may easily out win ; 
Yet many ways to enter may be found. 
But none to issue forth when one is in : 
For discord harder is to end than to begin. 

And all within, the riven walls were hung 
W^ith ragged monuments of times forepast, 
All which the sad effects of discord sung : 
There were rent robes and broken sceptres plast ; 
Altars defiled, and holy things defast ; 
Disshevered spears and shields ytorn in twain ; 
Great cities ransacked, and strong castles rast ; 
Nations captivM, and huge armies slain : 
Of all which ruins there some relics did remain. 

Ate, according to her nature, soon provokes Sir 
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Blandamour into a combat with Britomart for Amoret, 
but he is speedily unhorsed, and then these two leave 
their company ; they are scarcely gone when Sir 
Scudamore and Glauce make their appearance, and 
Atd tells the knight that his lost love is no longer true 
to him, for she has just gone on in a stranger's company. 
Sir Scudamore follows after with Glauce, and they are 
speedily joined by several other knights proceeding to 
the tournament organised by Sir Satyrane for the girdle 
of FlorimelL Among the new-comers are courageous 
Cambell and stout Triamon, together with Sir Ferraugh, 
having in his company the false Florimell, whom he has 
reft from Braggadocio, but who again is now taken 
from him by Blandamour, and with the latter At^ sows 
dissension through means of Paridell, whom she now 
urges in turn to seize upon the lady. Further on they 
are overtaken by Braggadocio himself, and he also 
wishes to possess the false Florimell, but as usual 
he declines to risk his life for her sake, and thus 
makes himself a source of ridicule to the company, 
who now ride on — 

Till that at length upon th* appointed day 
Unto the place of tournament they came ; 
Where they before them found in fresh array 
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Many a brave knight and many a dainty dame 
Assembled for to get the honour of that game. 
• ••••• 

Then first of all forth came Sir Satyrane, 
Bearing that precious relic in an ark 
Of gold, that bad eyes might it not profane ; 
Which drawing softly forth out of the dark, 
He open showed, that all men might it mark ; 
A gorgeous girdle, curiously embost 
With pearl and precious stone, worth many a mark ; 
Yet did the workmanship far pass the cost : 
It was the same which lately Florimell had lost. 

The same aloft he hung in open view, 
To be the prize of beauty and of might ; 
The which, eftsoons discovered, to it drew 
The eyes of all, allured with close delight, 
And hearts quite robbed with so glorious sight. 
That all men threw out vows and wishes vain. 
Thrice happy lady, and thrice happy knight, 
Them seemed that could so goodly riches gain. 
So worthy of the peril, worthy of the pain. 

All the knights, with the exception of Braggadocio, 
engage in the lists and have various success, till on the 
third day a stranger makes his appearance — 

Till that there entered on the other side 

A stranger knight, from whence no man could read, 

In quaint disguise, full hard to be descried : 

For all his armour was like savage weed 

With woody moss bedight, and all his steed 
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With oaken leaves attcapt,* that seemM fit 
For savage wight, and thereto well agreed 
His word,t which on his ragged shield was writ, 
Salvagesse sansfinesseX showing secret wit. 

He performs many daring deeds, overthrowing seven 
knights one after the other, and beating down whoever 
came nigh, remaining victor of the field till Britomart 
defeats him with her magic spear, when she is pro- 
claimed winner of the tourney. The salvage knight 
proves to be Sir Artegall, who is much chagrined at 
being overthrown and vows to be revenged on some 
future occasion. Neither of the two combatants being 
yet acquainted with the other, his quaint disguise pre- 
vented Britomart from recognising in him the knight for 
whom she has been so long in search. The prize for 
valour has been won, but beauty has a contest for the 
girdle to undergo, and as the zone has the inconvenient 
property of not remaining fastened unless upon the 
purest, all the ladies fail in gaining it, only Amoret can 
wear the prize ; but she will not accept it, and it is ulti- 
mately bestowed upon the false Florimell as the fairest 
lady there, but * ever as they fastened it, it loosed and 
fell away.' Sir Braggadocio claims to be her champion, 

* Trapped. t Motto. % Wildness without art. 
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and this made all the other knights ^ so exceeding 
wroth ' that a general mel6e was nearly provoked. 
Braggadocio, however, as was his wont, takes to flight 
secretly, carrying the snowy Florimell with him ; and 
Britomart, to avoid the general discord, sets out with 
Amoret to seek Sir Scudamore, whom they had expected 
to find among the other knights at the tourney. That 
knight has taken up his abode at the forge of Care, but 
as here he could get no sleep for the noise of continual 
hammering and bellows blowing, he left the place and 
soon after encountered Sir Artegall, with whom he con- 
tracts a friendship. While recounting to each other the 
wrongs they had suffered from the disguised Britomart, 
she herself appears and is at once attacked by Scuda- 
more, who is speedily unhorsed. Sir Artegall takes up 
the combat and is more successful, for he first dismounts 
her and then shears away the front of her helmet with 
his sword, when seeing her face he believes he has been 
fighting with some heavenly goddess. Britomart now 
learns with whom she is in contact, and Glauce oppor- 
tunely explaining matters, there is general joy and recon- 
ciliation. Sir Scudamore finds that all is not joy for 
him, however, for Britomart, explaining how she is alone, 
tells that while she slept in a forest glade, Amoret had 
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disappeared, and her lover now sets out in search again, 
while Sir Artegall conveys Britomart to a neighbouring 
castle, where, having rested awhile and exchanged vows 
of constancy, he leaves her and proceeds on the mission 
he has been charged with by the Fairy Queen, 

Amoret, while Britomart was sleeping in the wood, 
was walking about, when suddenly behind her she heard 
one rushing out of the thicket : 

It was, to wit, a wild and savage man ; 
Yet was no man, but only like in shape. 
And eke in stature higher by a span ; 
All overgrown with hair. 

This ugly creature snatched her up in his arms and 
bore her away through the forest unto his cave, where 
he threw her in, and here she finds herself in company 
with another captive named Aemylia, who reveals that 
their captor is a vile cannibal Aemylia tries to make 
her escape, and in the pursuit the monster is attacked 
and slain by the squire Timias and Belphoebe. 
Timias gets into disgrace for a time through suspicion 
of having fallen in love with Amoret, and takes to 
wandering in melancholy mood through the woods, 
where he is met by his former master Prince Arthur, 
^ who is then conducted to the house where Amoret has 
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found shelter, and the Prince takes her away with him 
to search for Sir Scudamore. After various adventures 
that knight is found endeavouring to quieten the strife 
among the knights from the tournament who have been 
searching for the Florimell carried away by Braggadocio, 
and have all met together again. When the quarrel is 
abated, the fair Amoret is given over to the possession 
of her lover, and here the story finally leaves her. 

The adventure upon which Sir Artegall is bound is 
the redemption of the heritage of Lady Irena from 
Grangorto, an usurper, and he is accompanied by a ' 
page— 

His name was Talus, made of iron mould, 
Immovable, resistless, without end ; 
Who in his hand an iron flail did hold, 
With which he threshed out falsehood, and did truth unfold — 

who was presented to him by the goddess Astrea, his 
instructor, along with a sword called Chrysaor, *that 
all other swords excelled.* Reaching the sea-shore, they 
are astonished to find great multitudes of people 
gathered round a mighty giant standing on a rock, 
holding a great pair of balances in his hand, with which 
he boasted he could weigh the world equally and 
reduce everything to its ancient equality. 
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He said that he would all the earth uptake, 
And all the sea, divided each from either : 
So would he of the fire one balance make, 
And one of th' air, without or wind or weather : 
Then would he balance heaven and hell together^ 
And all that did within them all contain ; 
Of all whose weight he would not miss a feather : 
And look what surplus did of each remain, 
He would to his own part restore the same again. 

Sir Artegall sees all to be a deception; the balances 
being filled with vanity and idle toys, and tries to 
prove it by asking the giant to weigh the wind, the light, 
the right against the wrong, the false against the true. 
While making apologies for his balances not being 
sufficient for these things. Talus draws near and hurls 
the giant from the rock, drowning him in the sea. 

Like as a ship, whom cruel tempest drives 
Upon a rock with horrible dismay, 
Her shattered ribs in thousand pieces rives, 
And spoiling all her gears and goodly ray * 
Does make herself misfortune's piteous prey : 
So down the cliff the wretched gaint tumbled ; 
His battered balances in pieces lay, 
His timbered bones all broken rudely rumbled : 
So was the high-aspiring with huge ruin humbled. 

Marinell, whose wound received from Britomart has 
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now been cured, comes to the palace of Proteus to 
witness the marriage of the Thames and the Med way — 

It fortuned then, a solemn feast was there 
To all the sea-gods and their fruitful seed, 
In honour of the spousals which then were 
Betwixt the Medway and the Thames agreed. 
Long had the Thames (as we in records read) 
Before that day her woo^d to his bed ; 
But the proud nymph would for no worldly meed, 
Nor no entreaty, to his love be led ; 
Till now at last relenting she to him was wed. 

So both agreed that this their bridal feast 
Should for the gods in Proteus* house be made ; 
To which they all repaired, both most and least, 
As well which in the mighty ocean trade, 
As that in rivers swim, or brooks do wade. 

On his way hither Marinell passed by the cavern under 
a hideous cliff where the real Florimell had been 
imprisoned by Proteus, from whom he procured her 
release through the intervention of his mother's friend, 
Neptune. The ceremony of MarinelPs marriage takes 
place at the Castle by the Strand, to which, along with 
many other knights, comes also the vaunter Bragga- 
.docio with the false Florimell. 

To tell the glory of the feast that day. 
The goodly service, the deviceful sights. 
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The bridegroom*s state, the bride's most rich array, 
The pride of ladies, and the worth of knights, 
The royal banquets, and the rare delights. 
Were work fit for an herald, not for me. 

A tournament takes place along with other festivities, 
and for a time Marinell himself is the victor in the 
lists, till he is beset by several knights at once and 
is then overthrown. Sir Artegall proposes to rescue 
him, and borrowing the shield from Braggadocio which 
he had stolen from Sir Guyon to disguise himself, he 
overcomes the knights and releases Marinell, and 
having returned the borrowed shield. Braggadocio 
claims the victory and boasts his lady the fairest there, 
at sight of whom Marinell is much astonished and 
perplexed. But now Sir Artegall informs the assem- 
blage who it was that had rescued Marinell, and then 
causes the true Florimell to be placed beside the 
false one, when the latter immediately dissolves away, 
leaving nothing but the empty girdle. Sir Artegall 
takes the girdle and presents it to the true Florimell, 
around whose * tender waist it fitted well.' Sir Guyon 
then comes forward and challenges Braggadocio for the 
theft of his steed, but the boaster refuses to fight, and 
the horse itself gives proof of his ownership, for when 
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Sir Guyon cried out its name of Brigadore, it imme- 
diately ran up to him. Braggadocio upon this is 
turned out- of the lists, when— 

Talus by the back the boaster hent, 
And drawing him out of the open hall 
Upon him did inflict this punishment : 
First he his beard did shave, and foully shent ; * 
Then from him reft his shield, and it reverst, 
And blotted out his arms with falsehood blent ; t 
And himself baffled, and his arms unherst ; X 
And broke his sword in twain, and all his armour sperst. 

The marriage festivities over, Sir Artegall and his 
squire Talus again set out on the quest for Grangorto, 
and have a rather serious misadventure by the way. 
Reaching a fortified city, they see a knight, Sir Turpin, 
led away to execution. Inquiring as to the cause of 
this, Sir Artegall learns that the knight is prisoner to 
Radigund, an Amazon who has completely changed the 
order of society in her city. Waging war on all knights, 
she compels those whom she conquers to be attired as 
•women and work at the distaff, * spin, card, sew, wash, 
and wring,' and those who refuse to obey are at once 
led to execution. Sir Artegall feels himself bound to 



* Disgraced. t Stained. % Defaced. 
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liberate Sir Turpin from the soldiers of the Amazon, 
which he soon accomplishes with the aid of Talus and 
his iron flail. Next day, however, meeting Radigund 
in single combat he is shamefully beaten, mainly 
through his own folly in being surprised at her beauty, 
and is accordingly led away captive, clothed in women's 
attire, and set to spin and card along with a number 
of other unfortunates like himself. 

Then took the Amazon this noble knight, 
Left to her will by his own wilful blame. 
And causM him to be disarmed quite 
Of all the ornaments' of knightly name. 
With which whilome he gotten had great fame : 
Instead whereof she made him to be dight 
In woman's weeds, that is to manhood shame, 
And put before his lap an apron white. 
Instead of curiets * and bases t fit for fight. 

So being clad she brought him from the field. 
In which he had been trained many a day. 
Into a long large chamber, which was ceiled 
With monuments of many knights' decay 
By her subdued in victorious fray : 
Amongst the which she caused his warlike arms 
Be hanged on high, that might his shame bewray ; 
And broke his sword for fear of farther harms. 
With which he wont to stir up battailous alarms. 

• Cuirasses. f Leg armour. 
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Radigund's heart had been won by her captive, and she 
sends her maid Clarinda to make proposals of love, but 
the maid herself becomes interested in him, and cheats 
at once her mistress and the knight ; telling Radigund 
that the knight disdainfully rejects her proposals, and 
saying to him. that the Amazon is his implacable foe. 
Sir Artegall is accordingly still further punished by 
being put in fetters and thrown into prison. 

Talus meanwhile rushes off to Britomart and informs 
her of her lover's danger, and after some adventures 
she reaches the castle of Radigund, whom she speedily 
overcomes, liberates all the knights, and restores the city 
to its former order. Sir Artegall sets out again, and 
many historical episodes are now related, among these 
being a scene in the court of Queen Mercilla, where he 
and Prince Arthur witness the trial and condemnation 
of Duessa for many vile treasons against Mercilla — 
Duessa in this place being supposed to represent Mary 
Queen of Scots. Sir Artegall at length crosses a 
tempestuous sea, and then falls in with Grangorto — 

Of stature huge and hideous he was, 

X.ike to a giant for his monstrous height, 

And did in strength most sorts of men surpass, 

Ne ever any found his match in might ; 

2 B 
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Thereto he had great skill in single fight : 
His face was ugly and his count'nance stem. 
That could have frayed one with the very sight. 
And gap^d like a gulf when he did gem ; 
That whether man or monster one could scarce discern. 

With this giant Sir Artegall has a fierce combat, and 
by the help of Talus at last overcomes and slays him. 
Setting Lady Irena free and restoring her inheritance, 
the knight returns to the Fairy Court to lay his trophies 
before Queen Gloriane. On his route thither, he meets 
by the wayside with Detraction and Envy, two ill- 
favoured hags, who keep between them a monstrous 
and ever-barking creature named the Blatant Beast 
(Scandal). 

A dreadful fiend, of gods and men ydrad, 
Whom they by sleights allured and to their purpose lad.* 

The Beast is hounded after the knight by the hags, 
but he steadily keeps on his way till he falls in with 
Sir Calidore, the patron knight of Courtesy, sent forth 
by Gloriane to conquer and bring to Fairy Court this 
Blatant Beast, which had greatly annoyed and troubled 
many knights and ladies. Sir Artegall directs him 
on his journey, but the knight of Courtesy fails to 

* Led. 
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find the Beast, still he has the opportunity of redress- 
ing many evils and achieving various exploits on his 
way. Everywhere there is heard tidings of the ravages 
of the Beast, and occasionally Sir Calidore comes in 
sight of him as he pursues through cities and forests, 
till at length he reaches a quiet pasture where shep- 
herds are feeding their flocks. They know nothing 
of the Beast about whom the knight inquires, and 
while sitting and sharing with them their humble fare, 
he sees, on a rising ground and surrounded with rustic 
maidens, a fair damsel — 

Which did wear a crown 
Of sundry flowers with silken ribands tied, 
Yclad in home-made green that her own hands had dyed. 

Upon a little hillock she was placed 
Higher than all the rest, and round about 
Environed with a garland, goodly graced. 
Of lovely lasses. 

This is Pastorella, daughter of the shepherd Melibee, 
for whom many knights and shepherds sigh in vain, 
chief among the latter being Coridon, who tended 
his flocks near by. Sir Calidore falls in love with 
her, forgetting the mission on which he has been 
sent, and takes up his abode with old Melibee, offering 
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to aid him and Pastorella in the care of their flocks. 

The knight soon gains the preference with the fair 

shepherdess by rescuing her from the attack of a tiger 

which rushed from the woods upon her, and Coridon, 

though jealous at first, is won by the knight's courtesy 

as a friend also. A gang of robbers invade this rural 

retreat one day while Calidore is absent hunting, and the 

shepherds and their flocks are all carried away by the 

robbers to their stronghold ; but here they shortly b^n 

to quarrel about the spoil, and lest the shepherds should 

escape while they are settling their differences, they 

are all put to death with the exception of Pastorella, 

and Coridon has at the same time an opportunity 

of making his escape. Calidore is roving over the 

fields in search of his love when Coridon makes his 

appearance and guides the knight to the robbers' haunt, 

where his single arm is sufficient to put them all to 

flight, and he safely bears away Pastorella to the 

Castle of Belgard. 

Like as a lion 'mongst an herd of deer, 
Disperseth them to catch his choicest prey ; 
So did he fly amongst them here and there. 
And all that near him came did hew and slay, 
Till he had strowed with bodies all the way ; 
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That hone his danger daring to abide, 
Fled from his wrath, and did themselves convey 
Into their caves, their heads from death to hide, 
Nc any left that victory to him envied. 

Then, back returning to his dearest dear, 
He her gan to recomfort, all he might 
With gladful speeches and with lovely cheer ; 
And forth her bringing to the joyous light. 
Whereof she long had lacked the wishful sight, 
Devised all goodly means from her to drive 
The sad remembrance of her wretched plight, 
So her uneath * at last he did revive, 
That long had lain dead, and made again alive. 

At Belgard they are hospitably received by a knight 
and his lady, who having secretly wedded in their 
youth, were, from fear of the lady's father, obliged to 
send away their only child by a maid, who carried it 
to the fields and left it there. The infant was found 
by Melibee and brought up as his own daughter, and 
when now Pastorella is discovered by the mark of a 
mole like a rosebud on her bosom to be their long- 
lost child, they gladly consent to her espousal with Sir 
Calidore. The knight is, however, before the marriage 
can take place, unpleasantly reminded of the duty 
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upon which he was sent by the Fairy Queen, for the 
Blatant Beast is committing great ravages, and he 
leaves the lady and sets off to seek the monster. Sir 
Calidore follows the Beast from place to place, who at 
last takes refuge in a monastery, and following through 

cloister and church — 

« 

Him in a narrow place he overtook, 
And fierce assailing forced him turn again : 
Sternly he turned again, when he him strook 
With his sharp steel, and ran at him amain 
With open mouth, that seemed to contain 
A full good peck within the utmost brim, 
All set with iron teeth in ranges twain, 
That terrified his foes, and arm^d him, 
Appearing like the mouth of Orcus grisly grim : 

And therein were a thousand tongues empight * 
Of sundry kinds and sundry quality ; 
Some were of dogs, that barked day and night ; 
And some of cats, that wrawling+ still did cry ; 
And some of bears, that groyned J continually ; 
And some of tigers, that did seem to gren 
And snarl at all that ever passM by : 
But most of them were tongues of mortal men, 
Which spake reproachfully, not caring where nor when. 

The knight overcomes and drags the Beast forth, and 
* Placed. t Mewing. X Growled. 
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binding him with an iron chain, leads him away to the 
Fairy Court, but by the way he broke his fetters and 
escaped 

So now he rangeth through the world again, 
And rageth sore in each degree and state ; 
Ne any is that may him now restrain, 
He growen is so great and strong of late, 
Barking and'biting all that do him bait, 
Albe they worthy blame, or clear of crime ; 
Ne spareth he most learned Wits to rate, 
Ne spareth he the gentle Poet's rhyme ; 
But rends, without regard of person or of time. 

The quest of the Blatant Beast ends the Sixth Book, 
and of the other purposed books of the epic nothing 
more appears to have been written save two cantos 
supposed to belong to the legend of Constancy, and 
two verses of another canto upon Mutability — the last 
which Spenser is thought to have written, and they may 
appropriately end this sketch of the Fairy Queen. 

When I bethink me on that speech whilere * 
Of Mutability, and well it weigh ; 
Me seems, that though she all unworthy were 
Of th' heavens* rule ; yet, very sooth to say. 
In all things else she bears the greatest sway : 

* Formerly. 
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Which makes me loathe this state of life so tickle/ 
And love of things so vain to cast away ; 
Whose flow'ring pride, so fading and so fickle, 
Short time shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle ! 

Then g^n I think on that which Nature said. 
Of that same time when no more change shall be. 
But steadfast rest of all things, firmly stayed 
Upon the pillars of Eternity, 
That is contrair to Mutability : 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 
O ! that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabbath's sight ! 



*The "Fairy Queen" may be likened to a palace 
full of echoing corridors, which lead into suite after 
suite of halls, blazing with all the splendour of " bar- 
baric pearl and gold." On one who merely pays it a 
flying visit, the effect is unsatisfactory. As he hurries 
from room to room, he is dazzled and bewildered, and 
leaves with tm impression blurred and confused Far 
different, however, is the result on the rapt devotee 
who for a time makes the mansion his abode. Day 
after day he lingers with clear-eyed enthusiasm over the 

* Uncertain. 
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glories of each apartment. Day after day he continues 
to see a magnificent order and beauty rise out of the 
gorgeous chaos, until the palace presents itself to his 
mind one grand and harmonious whole, completely 
filling the imagination.' — Pryde, 



iEilton's ^aratiise i^ost 

np^HE life of Milton is too well kno.wn to require 
"*" that much should be given here by way of in- 
troduction to his great epic of * Paradise Lost* This 
poet and politician was bom on December 9, 1608, in 
Bread Street, London, being the son of a scrivener or 
notary, a man of cultivated mind and notably skilled 
as a musician. He gave his son a careful education 
up to the age of fifteen at St Paul's school, and after- 
wards at Cambridge, which university the young poet 
entered in 1624, and greatly distinguished himself by 
the excellence of his Latin verses. Quitting Cambridge 
in 1 63 1, he remained some years in Buckinghamshire 
with his father, who had retired from business, 
earnestly devoting himself to study and self-cultivation, 
and some of his minor poems were probably written 
about this time. In 1638 he made a tour on the 
Continent, making acquaintance with Grotius in Paris, 
and visiting Galileo, then a prisoner of the Inquisition 
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at Florence. After an absence of three years he re- 
turned to England — news of the impending political 
changes having reached him, and being desirous, as an 
ardent lover of liberty, to take a share in whatever 
good or evil fortune these might bring. Two books 
on 'Reformation in England,' *Prelatical Episcopacy,* 
and other political works were issued by Milton in 
1 641, soon after his return home. In 1643 he married 
a Miss Powell, belonging to a Royalist family in 
Oxfordshire, but she very soon left her husband, his 
studious habits and philosophical seclusion being dis- 
tasteful to her, and returned to her father*s house, and 
for this was repudiated by the poet ; but a reconciliation 
was soon after brought about by friendly intervention, 
and this temporary separation was the originating cause 
of his several treatises on Divorce. Meantime the poet 
joined the ranks of the Independents, and wrote the 
most magnificent of all his prose works, the * Areopagi. 
tica,' in defence of the freedom of the press. Appointed 
Latin secretary to the Council of State in February 
1649, one of the first duties assigned him was the 
writing the * Eikonoclastes,* or Image Breaker, in 
reply to the sophistical work attributed to Charles I., 
entitled *Eikon Basilike,' and this was followed by 
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the ' Defence of the People of England/ in refutation 
of the violent work on the divine right of kings by Sal- 
masiusy exciting through these wwks the admiration of 
Europe by the depth of his learning and the power 
of his eloquence. The Protector Cromwell made 
Milton his secretary, a post which he held till Crom- 
' welFs death in 1658. Several years before this Milton 
was becoming gradually blind, and some of his works 
contain pathetic references to this deprivation — his 
last short intervals of sight being devoted to the pre- 
paration of the ' Defence.' One of the passages in which 
the poet refers to his blindness is as follows: 

Not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev^n or mom ; 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer rose ; 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
Dut clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank. 

At the Restoration Milton retired into obscurity, being 
forced to conceal himself till the Act of Indemnity in 
1660, and it has been said that his friends got up a 
mock funeral to turn aside pursuit from him. The 
M erry Monarch laughed heartily at this, and 'applauded 
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his policy in escaping the punishment of death by a 
seasonable show of dying ; * but whether this be true or 
not, it is evident that no very strict search was made 
for the poet. Though he thus personally escaped, his 
books did not, for on a resolution of the Commons, 
the * Eikonoclastes ' and the 'Defence' were publicly 
burned by the common hangman on the 27th August 
z66o. Milton went to Chalfont in Bucks, and while [ 
the court of the debonair Charles II. was engrossed with 
its gaieties, the blind poet employed himself in the 
composition of his great epic, * Paradise Lost,' in twelve 
Books. His first wife was long dead, a second had 
followed, and he had taken to himself a third in 1660, 
and now his daughters acted as amanuenses in writing 
out his work, which, begun in 1658, was only finished 
in 1665. For 'Paradise Lost' he with difficulty found 
a publisher, receiving for it the miserable sum of jQ^^ 
with a conditional promise of the like sum when 1300 
copies were sold — ;;^io in all, and his widow sold the 
copyright after his death for jQZ ! It appeared first in 
1667, finding at that time but few readers. Other works 
followed at intervals — 'Paradise Regained,' then the 
grand tragic drama of ' Samson Agonistes,' the ' Mask 
of Comus,' *L' Allegro,' *I1 Penseroso,' 'Lycidas,' 
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and several Latin and Italian poems. A number of 
other political and controversial writings besides those 
mentioned were also issued by Milton during his life- 
time. 

The poet died at Bunhill Row, November 8, 1674, 
and was buried at St Giles, Cripplegate, where a monu- 
ment was placed to his memory — ^another being sub- 
sequently erected in Westminster Abbey. It needed 
not these monuments to perpetuate the memory of the 
poet, for John Milton has a more enduring memorial in 
the hearts not of his own countrymen only, but in those 
of all lands and times — enshrined as great among the 
greatest, and good among the best. 

* The subject of " Paradise Lost " was the origin of 
evil— an era in existence — an event more than all others 
dividing past from future time— an isthmus in the ocean 
of eternity. The theme was in its nature connected with 
everything important in the circumstances of human 
history; and amidst these circumstances Milton saw 
that the fables of Paganism were too important and 
poetical to be omitted. As a Christian, he was entitled 
wholly to neglect them; but as a poet, he chose to 
treat them, not as dreams of the human mind, but as 
the delusions of infernal existences. Thus anticipating 
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a beautiful propriety for all classical allusions, thus 
connecting and reconciling the co-existence of fable and 
truth, and thus identifying his fallen angels with the 
deities of "gay religions full of pomp and gold," he 
yoked the heathen mythology in triumph to his subject, 
and clothed himself in the spoils of superstition.' — 
Campbell, 

PARADISE LOST. 

Of Man's fyisi disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed. 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos : Or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou knowest ; thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abysS; 
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And madst it pregnant : what in me is dark. 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That to the highth of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell ; say first, what cause 
Moved our grand parents, in that happy state, 
Favour'd of Heaven so highly, to fall off . 

From their Creator, and transgress his will j| 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 
The infernal serpent ; he it was, whose guile. 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out of heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 
He trusted to have equalFd tlie Most High, 
If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the almighty power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

For nine days Satan and the rebel legions of angels, 
after their fall from Heaven, find themselves — thunder- 
struck and astonished, without use of thought or speech 
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— rolling in a fiery gulf which, on all sides round, as one 
great furnace flamed After a space Satan is the first 
to awake from the general trance, and he then confers 
with Beelzebub, the second in dignity of those who 
fell, regarding the disaster that has befallen them, which 
he does not believe to be altogether irretrieyable, though . 
his compeer is full of gloomy forebodings at the sad 
overthrow and foul defeat which hath cost them Heaven 
and swallowed them up in endless misery. Satan, how- 
ever, upbraids him, and pointing out that the Almighty 
has recalled His messengers of vengeance, counsels a 
removal from the fiery gulf to a dreary plain — 

* Thither let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there ; 

And, re-assembling our afflicted powers. 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our enemy ; our own loss how repair ; 

How overcome this dire calamity ; 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope ; 

If not, what resolution from despair/ 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blazed ; his other parts besides 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge 

As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

2 C 
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Titanian, or Earth-born, that warred on Jove ; 

Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream : 

Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 

Invests the sea, and wished mom delays : 

So stretched out huge in length the arch-fiend lay 

Chain'd on the burning lake : nor ever thence 

Had risen or heaved his head ; but that the will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs : 

That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 

Evil to others ; and, enraged, might see 

How all his malice served but to bring forth 

Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shown 

On Man by him seduced ; but on himself 

Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance pour*d. 



Satan now proceeds to rouse up his legions, who still 
lay thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa on the fiery 
gulf, and as they hear his voice they spring up ashamed i 

and abased. Among the numberless host of fallen 
angels are many of godlike form, of whose former name 
in Heaven there is now no memorial, but on earth have 
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since been famous — Moloch, horrid king, upon whose 
altars the Ammonites sacrificed their children ; the dread 
of Moab, Chemos or Peor, who enticed Israel to sin in 
Sittim, on the march from Nile; Astarte, whom the 
Phoenicians called the Queen of Heaven; Dagon, the 
sea-monster, half-man half-fish; Rimmon, whose altar 
was in fair Damascus. Others there were who had 
seduced by their sorceries Egypt and Israel ; while last 
of all those chief fallen angels in rank, came one than 
whom no spirit more detestable fell from Heaven, Belial. 
Of the inferior crowd were those with names renowned 
in Greece, the Hesperides, and the Celtic Isles, and with 
dismayed countenances they all gather round,. till Satan 
commands Azazel to unfurl the imperial banner, when 
a shout that * tore hell's concave * was sent up, and the 
infernal host passed in review before their chief, who — 

Above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 
All its original brightness ; nor appeared 
Less than arch-angel ruined ; and the excess 
Of glory obscured ; as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
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Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the arch-angel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder bad entrench'd ; and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge ; cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain : 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood, 
Their glory withered : as when Heaven's fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines. 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute. 

With an address full of encouragement Satan tells the 
assembled host of a tradition in Heaven relating to the 
intention of the Almighty to create a sphere in which 
a new generation would be planted, favoured as the 
sons of Heaven, and points out that here might be had 
an opportunity for the revenge they covet As he con- 
cludes, a shout of defiance is hurled against Heaven, 
and millions of * flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
of mighty cherubim,* illumine the vaults of hell 
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Mulciber, at the request of Satan, and with the aid of 
a band of fallen angels, now constructs a mighty edifice, 
which rises from out the earth like an exhalation with 
*the sound of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Within this Pandemonium the whole host is summoned 
by their chief to hold a consultation, and as they gather 
together the spirits shrink themselves into small com- 
pass, that there may be room for such a numberless 
assembly within the capacious hall. 

So thick the aery crowd 
Swarm'd and were straitened ; till, the signal given, 
Behold!a wonder ! They but now who seemed 
In bigness to surpass Earth's giant sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount : or faery elves, 
ijjsj Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course ; they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 
Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Though without number still, amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. 

Here, high on a throne of royal state, far outshining 
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the wealth of Orrauz or of Ind, Satan sat exalted, and 
stating to the assembly the purpose for which he had 
convened it, asked the opinions of his compeers upon 
the policy to be pursued Moloch declares for open 
war; Belial, 'a fairer person lost not Heaven/ counsels 
enduring their present evils rather than risking worse ; 
while Mammon again is in favour of inaction, preferring 
the riches and tranquillity of their present abode to 
vassalage in Heaven, and his counsel is apparently the 
most acceptable to the assembled legions, for it was 
received with applause. But when this was heard by 
Beelzebub, 

Than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'd 
A pillar of state ; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care ; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone. 
Majestic, though in ruin : sage he stood. 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer's noontide air. 

His advice is immediate war — opposing peace and sub- 
mission — and suggesting that their plan should be to 
inquire as to the new world of which they had heard, 
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of its nature, condition, and inhabitants, whom they 
should endeavour to seduce or expel, and thus find a 
footing nearer their former abode and so obtain a 
chance of again entering Heaven, or of at least having 
an abode not unvisited by its fair light This proposal 
is generally assented to, and he next inquires who should 
be sent to discover this new world — who would tempt 
with wandering feet the infinite abyss, or spread his airy 
flight over the vast abrupt? The question is heard in 
silence and dismay, for at the thought of thus defying 
Heaven the whole assembly trembles ; but their fears are 
allayed when Satan himself volunteers for the search, 
and most of the infernal host then proceed to employ 
themselves with such enjoyments as exist in hell, while 
others rove through the burning lake. to scan their new 
abode. 

The adventurous bands 
With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
View'd first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 
A universe of death ; which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds, 
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Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious thing's. 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 

Satan wings his way to the gates of hell, which are 
found to be thrice threefold — three of brass, three of 
iron, three of adamantme rock, impaled with never- 
ending fire, and watched by two beings of monstrous 
shape. One of these is half woman half serpent, with 
a circle of hell-hounds round her waist continuously 
barking ; the other is of indistinguishable shape, having 
neither joint nor limb, black as night — 

Fierce as ten furies* terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ; what seem'd his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was* now at hand, and from his seat 

The monster moving onward came as fast 

With horrid strides ; hell trembled as he strode. 

Satan wishes to pass through the gates, but this grisly 
Terror will not allow him, and threats and menaces 
are thrown out by both. The two are about to 
encounter, and at the prospect hell grew darker, when 
the serpent-woman rushes between the angry fiends. 
She declares herself to be Sin, the offspring of Satan 
himself, and the shapeless one to be her son Death — 
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hearing this, Satan calms his wrath and proceeds to 
divulge the mission on which he is bound, in the 
success of which he shows them that their interests lay, 
as it would bring them an abundant harvest. The bribe 
delights both, and the gates on a sudden open fly, 
their hinges grating with the noise of harsh thunder; 
but Sin had thus opened what exceeded her power to 
shut, and wide open the gates stood for evermore, 
casting forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame into 
the abyss. Before the arch-traitor now appears a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, and highth. 

And time and place are lost ; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms ; they around the flag 

Of each his faction, in their several clans. 

Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift or slow. 

Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 

Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid soil. 

Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 

Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere, 

He rules a moment ; Chaos umpire sits. 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns : next him, high arbiter, 
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Chance governs alL Into this wild abyss 
The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave. 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 
But all these in their pregnant causes mix'd 
Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight, 
Unless the almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark materials to create more worlds ; 
Into this wild abyss the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell and look'd a while 
Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross. 

Spreading his wings he soars aloft upon the surging 
smoke, but beyond this he enters an enormous vacuum, 
and here * plumb down he drops,' till meetmg with a 
strong rebuff from a tumultuous cloud of fire and nitre 
he is again hurried far aloft. Next he finds himself 
journeying half on foot, half flying over something 
neither vacuity nor substance, and eagerly the fiend, 

0*er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

Hearing a confusion of discordant sounds, he is guided 
to the dominions of Chaos, with whom is enthroned 
Night, surrounded by terrible beings; and here again 
Satan discloses his mission, promising to give back 
into their domain the new world. He then pursues 
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his further way, now with toil and now with ease, till 
he sees 

Far off the empyreal Heaven, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermined square or round, 
With opal towers and battlements adornM 
Of living sapphire, once his native seat ; 
And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 
This pendant world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 
Thither, full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accursed, and in a cursed hour, he hies. 

The next book opens with the well-known address 
to Light : 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven, first-born. 

Or of the Eternal coetemal beam 

May I express thee unblamed ? Since God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear*st thou rather, pure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 

Before the Heavens thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep. 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I re- visit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain'd , 

In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 

Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
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With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 
Though hard and rare : thee I revisit safe. 
And feel thy sovran vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil'd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides, 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
. Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
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Of Nature's works to me expunged and razed, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Sitting above in that empyreal Heaven is the Almighty, 
looking down upon His works, and among these are our 
two first parents, dwelling in happy solitude in the new 
created earth. He next surveys the gulf between it 
and hell, where is seen the arch-traitor in the dun air 
coasting round the wall of Heaven, and then communing 
with the Eternal Son, sitting beside Him on the throne, 
the Almighty pictures out the origin, the present and 
the future of the race of beings who are to people the 
new earth, tells of their miserable fall, and the scheme 
of redemption through Divine love. 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 

The multitude of angels, with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices, uttering joy, Heaven rung 

With jubilee, and loud hosannas fiU'd 

The eternal regions : lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns inwove with amarant and gold. 
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Meanwhile Satan, having long wandered upon the 
outmost wall of the universe, is viewing from afar the 
region he has been seeking, which appears shining 
like an orb through a wide gap opening into the 
universe, by which the heavenly angels ascend and 
descend. Winging his way through unnumbered 
spheres he finds his way to the sun, and here he 
assumes the guise of a youthful cherub, and thus 
deceiving the glorious angel Uriel, he receives directions 
how to find the way to the abode of God's new creature 
Man. With many an airy wheel he then continues his 
flight till he alights on the top of Niphates, where, 
conscience-stricken and full of despair, he looks around 
and reflects upon the happy condition from which he 
has fallen, and thus apostrophises the orb of day — 

* O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose ^ight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King ; 
Ah wherefore ! he deserved no such return 
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From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided non^ ; nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 

How due ! yet all his good proved ill in me. 

And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 

I sdein'd subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe, 

Forgetful what from him I still received, 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged ; what burthen then ? 

O had his powerful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition. Yet why not ? some other Power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean. 

Drawn to his part ; but other Powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou had'st : whom hast thou then, or what to accuse, 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since love or hate. 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair } 
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Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opei\^ wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

O, then, at last relent : is there no place . 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ay me ! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

U nder what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of hell. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state ; how soon " 

Would highth recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feign'd submission swore ? Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow. 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep : 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 

And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart. 

This knows my punisher ; therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace : 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 

Of us out-cast, exiled, his new delight, 
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Mankind created, and for him this world. 
So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold, 
By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 
As Man ere long, and this new world, shall know.' 

Assuming an appearance of peace, though not success- 
fully enough to deceive anew the watchful and sus- 
pecting Uriel, whose eye has followed Satan in his 
devious flight to earth, he pursues his way, pensive and 

sad and slow. 

And to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 
As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 
Access denied ; and overhead up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 
Cedar, and pine, arid fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene ; and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. 

Still higher appears the wall of Paradise, and higher 
still the belt of trees, laden with fruit and blossom, 
which lines the wall within. Satan lingers not to 
rejoice in the beauties of the place, but with a bound 
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overleaps wall and grove, and flying like a cormo- 
rant to the top of the tree of life, which stands in 
the centre of the garden and overtops all the other 
trees, sits there and views the whole extent of Paradise, 
watered by many streams and beautified with flowers of 
every hue, whilst wandering amid the groves are creatures 
of many kinds, new and strange to Satan. But — 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty seem'd lords of all : 
And worthy seem*d ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure 
(Severe, but in true filial freedom placed), 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd ; 
For contemplation he and valour form'd ; 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him : 
His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorn'd golden tresses wore 
Dishevell'd, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway. 
And by her yielded, by him best received. 
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These two recline themselves on a downy bank by 
a fountain side, and all kinds of beasts frisking played 
around, while Satan stands apart gazing at them. 
Hearing Adam addressing Eve, he draws 'near and 
listens to the discourse, when he hears the narration 
by Adam of God's creation of him out of dust, and 
of His beneficence in placing them in such a state of 
happiness, and Eve rejoins with an account of her first 
consciousness of life when she awoke as from sleep 
under a shade of flowers, and of her first meeting with 
Adam, Satan, full of jealous envy, listens intently to 
their discourse, and learns that their happiness will be 
continued to them here only on the preserving a certain 
condition. 



Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
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Satan's presence in the neighbourhood of Paradise has 

caused the heavenly watchers to become uneasy, and 

through the night Gabriel sent Ithuriel and Zephon 

to search the garden, and they, on reaching the bower 

of Adam and Eve, find Satan squat like a toad lying 

close to the ear of our first mother, whispering thoughts 

of vanity, pride, and ambition. Seeing the object of 

their suspicion thus intent, Ithuriel touches him lightly 

with his spear, when, to the surprise of the heavenly 

messengers, up the fiend starts in his own shape. 

Challenged as to his purpose in the garden, the grisly 

king answers defiantly, and even when Gabriel and his 

angelic squadron confront him, recoils not till the 

heavenly phalanx begin to hem him round with their 

ported spears. 

Satan, alarmed, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved : 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plum'd ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem'd both spear and shield : now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensued, nor only Paradise 
In this commotion, but the starry cope 
Of Heaven perhaps, or all the elements 
At least had gone to wrack, disturbed and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
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Hung forth in Heaven his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign, 
Wherein all things created first he weighed, 
The pendulous round earth with balanced air 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events. 
Battles and realms : in these he put two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight : 
The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam ; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend ; — 

* Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know'st mine ; 
Neither our own, but given : what folly, then, 
To boast what arms can do ! since thine no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire : for proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign ; 
Where thou art weigh'd, and shown how light, how weak, 
If thou resist.' The fiend look'd up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft : nor more ; but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

I 

Eve relates to Adam in the morning a dream which 
had disturbed her slumbers, — of a voice like his whisper- 
ing close to her ear inviting her to walk forth in the 
cool and silent shades, and that rising at the soft call 
she had wandered towards the Tree of interdicted 
knowledge, where was a fair seraph partaking of the 
fruit He invited her to eat also, and having weakly 
yielded, had forthwith flew with him up to the clouds, 
but there suddenly missing her guide, she fell again 
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to earth and sank into sleep. Adam, on hearing this 
dream, gives his spouse some gentle counsel not 
unmingled with reproof; and they then prepare for 
their daily employment of tending the garden, but first 
prefer their morning prayer : 

' These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then I 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall'st. 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 

With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
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In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds. 

That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil or concealed, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark ! ' 

They are now visited by the angel Raphael, who has 
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been deputed by the Almighty to converse with the 
pair as friend with friend, and warn them of the enemy 
who was contriving their destruction, and of the dangers 
and temptations to which they might be subjected by 
being left to the freedom of their own will The angel 
relates the history of the rebellion of Satan in Heaven, 
and of the battles which followed — the first being under j 

a canopy of fire occasioned by the flight of innumerable 
burning darts and arrows discharged by either host ; 
the second being terrible with thunders, the tearing 
up of mountains and promontories, filling even the 
good angels with consternation; till at last, in the 
third day's battle, the Messiah comes forth in the I 

fulness of majesty and terror, the roaring of whose 
thunders, the flashes of whose lightning, and the noise 
of his chariot-wheels — under which the whole Heaven 
shakes, with the exception of the throne of God — 
completes the discomfiture of the rebel host, and they 
are expelled from Heaven. 



He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night : under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout. 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrived ; in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
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Before him, such as in their souls infixed 

Plagues : they, astonished, all resistance lost, 

All courage ; down their idle weapons dropt : 

O'er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 

That wished the mountains now might be again 

Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire. 

Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 

His arrows, from the fourfold-visaged Four 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 

One Spirit in them ruled ; and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 

Among the accursed, that withered all their strength, 

And of their wonted vigour left them drained. 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 

His thunder in mid-volley ; for he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven : 

The overthrown he raised, and as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together thronged 

Drove them before him thunder-struck, pursued 

With terrors and with furies, to the bounds 

And crystal wall of Heaven ; which, opening wide, 

Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful deep : the monstrous sight 

Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 

Urged them behind : headlong themselves they threw 

Down from the verge of Heaven ; eternal wrath 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

Hell heard the insufferable noise. Hell saw 
Heaven ruining from Heaven, and would have fled 
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Affrighted ; but strict Fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 
Nine days they fell. Confounded Chaos roared. 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy, so huge a rout 
Encumbered him with ruin : hell at last 
Yawning received them whole, and on them closed ; 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 

Raphael also relates how and why the work of creation 
was proceeded with by the Messiah ; going forth in 
the power of the Father, surrounded by a host of 
angels, and clothed with majesty — 

On the wings of cherubim, 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice : him all his train 
Followed in bright procession, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then staid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared, 
In God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things : 
One foot he centered, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure ; 
And said, * Thus far extend, thus fiir thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, O world !' 
Thus God the heaven created, thus the earth, 
Matter unform'd and void : darkness profound 
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Covered the abyss : but on the watery calm 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread, 
And vital virtue infused, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass. 

After describing concisely and successively the work of 
the six days, the angel relates the return of the Son in 
triumph through the everlasting gates into Heaven, and 
looking down with pleasure on the new creation, when 
the morning stars sang together, the sons of God 
shouted for joy, and the first Sabbath was held in 
Heaven. 

* Open, ye everlasting gates ! ' they sung, 

* Open, ye heavens ! your living doors ; let in 
The great Creator from his work returned 
Magnificent, his six days' work, a world ; 
Open, and henceforth oft ; for God will deign 
To visit oft the dwellings of just men. 
Delighted ; and with frequent intercourse 
Thither will send his wingM messengers 

On errands of supernal grace.' 

The discourse of Raphael to Adam being ended, the 
latter on his part enters on a narrative of the events of 
his own creation, and describes his first consciousness 
as like to being roused from a profound sleep — 

* As new waked from soundest sleep, 
Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid. 
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In balmy sweat ; which with his beams the sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward Heaven my wondering eyes I turn'd, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky ; till, raised 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet : about me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walked, or flew ; 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smiled 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart overflowed. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led : 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause. 
Knew not ; to speak I tried, and forthwith spake ; 
My tongue obeyed, and readily could name 
Whatever I saw.' 

Vainly seeking for the cause of his being, though con- 
jecturing by the light of reason, that he, and everything 
about him, must have been the work of some Being 
infinitely good, he became weary and was sinking into 
slumber, when he was made aware of a Divine Shape 
standing by him. He arose and was taken by the hand, 
then guided glidingly as through the air over land and 
water, and when they paused in the garden of bliss he 
sank down instinctively in adoration before the Author 
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of all things. He was now told why he had been 
called into being, the nature of the covenant of obedi- 
ence by which alone his happiness was to be secured, 
and the penalty of death attached to its breach. All 
living creatures, beast, fish, and fowl, were then made 
to pass before him, and he gave them their names ; but 
he soon after began, in the midst of all his happiness, to 
wish for the fellowship of some one like himself. Again 
he fell into a deep sleep, but as in a dream he saw that 
the glorious Being still remained near and moulded 
from a portion of his body another creature like unto 
himself — 

* Methought I saw, 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the Shape 
Still glorious before whom awake I stood ; 
Who stooping, opened my left side, and took 
From thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm, 
And life-blood streaming fresh : wide was the wound. 
But suddenly with flesh fill'd up and healed : 
The rib he form'd and fashion'd with his hands ; 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man-like, but different sex ; so lovely fair. 
That what seem'd fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained 
And in her looks ; which from that time infused 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before, 
And into all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love and amorous delight. 
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She disappear d, and left me dark ; I waked 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as I saw her in my dream, adorned 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable : on she came, 
Led by her heavenly Maker, though unseen, 
And guided by his voice ; nor uninformed 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.' 

Adam concludes his narrative by declaring that all the 
other joys of Paradise were as nothing in comparison 
of this second self which had been given him. The 
setting sun now notes to them the flight of day, and the 
angel, after fortifying Adam with timely admonitions 
against the dangers to which he is subjected, returns 
to Heaven. 

Satan, keeping within the shadow of night, for seven 
days traverses the length and breadth of the earth, and 
circles round the walls of Paradise, seeking an 
unguarded entrance, which he at last finds by an 
underground channel of one of the rivers of Paradise, 
which brings him close to the tree of life. Hiding 
himself from view under the semblance of a black mist, 
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his next care was to seek for the serpent, into whom 
he entered as being most suitable for his wiles, and 
invested it with his own fiendish nature. As morning 
dawns, the first pair come forth their bower, and Eve 
suggests that for this day they will divide their cares 
and take separate paths, to which Adam, with fore- 
boding fears, reluctantly consents. Eve betakes herself 
to the groves where the fiend is searching about to 
find the pair; and when at last, as he wished, he sees 
Eve by herself tending the flowers of the garden, he 
paused a moment to look with admiration at her 
heavenly form, but then, recollecting his purpose of 
revenge, glides towards her. Addressing Eve by the 
name of Sovereign Mistress, he moves her heart with 
flatteries, though she is at first surprised at finding a 
serpent endowed with speech and reason. This he 
says is the result of eating the fruit of a certain goodly 
tree, and the curious Eve allows the serpent to guide 
her to it, which he does only too willingly, for, having 
thus succeeded so far, hope begins to swell his crest 
The yet blameless Eve, on arriving at the tree, tells her 
conductor of the interdict which is laid upon her 
against tasting its fruit This seems to surprise the 
serpent, who first questioning as to the reason, then 
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grows indignant at the delusion practised upon her \ for 
if the partaking of that fruit brings death, why had not 
his eating been fatal, instead of endowing him with 
reasoning powers? He then asks if it is not right to 
think that the fruit would be alike beneficial to her, and 
change her from a woman to a goddess. Hesitatingly, 
convinced by the specious arguments of the tempter. 

Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she eat ! 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe. 
That all was lost. Back to the thicket slunk 
The guilty serpent ; and well might, for Eve, 
Intent now wholly on her taste, nought else 
Regarded ; such delight till then, as seem'd. 
In fruit she never tasted. 

A feeling of exhilaration first ensues, then doubt 

troubles her mind, and she next determines that Adam 

shall share with her whatever may be the results of her 

disobedience, either of weal or woe. He himself has 

come in search, and meets with her as she is turning 

away from the tree of knowledge with a branch laden 

with the fairest fruit in her hand. She tells her story, 

and — 

Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed. 
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Astonied stood, and blank, while horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed ; 
From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded roses shed : 
Speechless he stood and pale. 

He resolves to share her fate, and takes of the fruit 
also and eats 'against his better knowledge — not 
deceived, but fondly overcome with female charm.' 
Then as with new wine intoxicated both, they feel com- 
pletely changed, and fancy they feel divinity within 
them. Sleep follows the intoxication, but with their 
awakening comes a terrible repenting, followed by 
anger and hate and all the other evils which are in 
their train. 

The guardian angels sadly turn away from Eden, 
and the decree of banishment is issued by the Almighty, 
by whom the Eternal Son is sent to carry it into oper- 
ation. As the guilty pair walked forth in the garden 
in fhe cool of the evening — 

The voice of God they heard. 

Now walking in the garden, by soft winds 

Brought to their ears, while day declined ; they heard, 

And from his presence hid themselves among 

The thickest trees, both man and wife ; till God, 

Approaching, thus to Adam called aloud — 

* Where art thou, Adam, wont with joy to meet 
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My coming seen far off? I miss thee here, 

Not pleased, thus entertain'd with solitude, 

Where obvious duty erewhile appeared unsought : 

Or come I less conspicuous, or what change 

Absents thee, or what chance detains ? — Come forth 1 ' 

He came ; and with him Eve, more loth, though first 
To offend ; discountenanced both, and discomposed ; 
Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Or to each other ; but apparent guilt. 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair, 
Anger, and obstinacy, and hate, and guile. 
Whence Adam, faltering long, thus answered brief: 

* I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myself/ To whom 
The gracious Judge without revile replied : 

* My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not fear d, 
But still rejoiced ; how is it now become 

So dreadful to thee ? That thou art naked, who 
Hath told thee ? Hast thou eaten of the tree. 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou shouldst not eat ?' 

To whom thus Adam, sore beset, replied : 
* O Heaven ! in evil strait this day I stand 
Before my Judge ; either to undergo 
Myself the total crime, or to accuse 
My other self, the partner of my life ; 
Whose failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I should conceal, and not expose to blame 
By my complaint ; but strict necessity 
Subdues me, and calamitous constraint ; 
Lest on my head both sin and punishment. 
However insupportable, be all 
Devolved ; though should I hold my peace, yet thou 
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Wouldst easily detect what I conceal — 
This woman, whom thou mad'st to be my help, 
And gav*st me as thy perfect gift, so good. 
So fit, so acceptable, so divine, 
That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 
And what she did, whatever in itself, 
Her doing seem'd to justify the deed ; 
She gave me of the tree, and I did eat/ 
To whom the Sovran Presence thus replied 

* Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice ? or was she made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 

Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee 
And for thee, whose perfection far excelled 
Hers in all real dignity ? Adorn'd 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection ; and her gifts 
Were such as under government well seem'd ; 
Unseemly to bear rule ; which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright.' 
So having said, he thus to Eve in few : 

* Say, woman, what is this which thou hast done ? ' 

To whom sad Eve, with shame nigh overwhelm^. 
Confessing soon, yet not before her Judge 
Bold or loquacious, thus abash'd replied : 

* The serpent me beguiled, and I did eat.* 

Judgment is at once pronounced upon the serpent, 
being condemned to grovel upon the ground and eat 
dust all the days of its life ; and then turning to Adam, 
the Almighty said : 
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* Because thou hast hearken'd to the voice of thy wife. 

And eaten of the tree, concerning which 

I charged thee, saying. Thou shalt not eat thereof: 

Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; thou in sorrow 

Shall eat thereof all the days of thy life ; 

Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 

Unbid ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 

Till thou return unto the ground ; for thou 

Out of the ground wast taken, know thy birth. 

For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return.' 

While this tragedy, so pregnant in results to the 
human race, is transpiring on earth, Sin and Death 
continue sitting at the now open gates of hell, and 
converse upon the probability of Satan's scheme of 
revenge against Heaven, of which Sin declares that she 
has a presentiment of success, for already — 

* Methinks I feel new strength within me rise, 

Wings growing, and dominion given me large, 

Beyond this deep ; whatever draws me on. 

Or sympathy, or some connatural force, 

Powerful at greatest distance to unite. 

With secret amity, things of like kind 

By secretest conveyance. Thou, my shade 

Inseparable, must with me along : 

For Death from Sin no power can separate.' 

To this promised union Death gladly consents, and . 
volunteers to form a path to the new sphere for free 
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intercourse to and fro, and as he spoke, he seemed with 
delight to * snuff the smell of mortal change on earth.' 
Their efforts are now conjoined to gather materials from 
the slimy ground of Chaos to construct 

Over the foaming deep high-arch*d, a bridge 
Of length prodigious, joining to the wall 
Immovable of this now fenceless world, 
Forfeit to death ; from hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to helL 

As the bridge is being completed they see the arch- 
traitor Satan coming back to the gates of hell, disguised 
as an angel of light, the advent of the Son of God to 
Eden having scared him away while congratulating 
himself on the success of his scheme in entrapping our 
first parents into the sin of disobedience. After receiv- 
ing the salutations of Sin and Death, and dismissing 
them to earth to act ,there as his vicegerents, he pur- 
sues his way to Pandemonium, where he had left the 
host of rebel angels, who are anxiously expecting his 
return. Entering and ascending his throne at first 
unperceived, he afterwards gives an account of his 
mission and its success, and while waiting their ex- 
pected applause, suddenly — 

He hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues 
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A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn ; he wonder'd, but not long 
Had leisure, wondering at himself now more ; 
His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare ; 
His arms clung to his ribs ; his legs entwinmg 
Each other, till supplanted, down he fell 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 
Reluctant, but in vain ; a greater power 
Now ruled him, punish'd in the shape he sinned, 
According to his doom : he would have spoke. 
But hiss for hiss retum'd with forked tongue 
To forked tongue ; for now were all transform'd 
Alike to serpents all, as accessories 
To his bold riot. Dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail. 
Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbacna dire. 
Cerastes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear, 
And dipsas (not so thick swarmed once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, or the isle 
Ophiusa) ; but still greatest he the midst. 
Now dragon grown, larger than whom the sun 
Engender'd in the Pythian vale or slime. * 
Huge Python, and his power no less he seem'd 
Above the rest still to retain ; they all 
Him followed, issuing forth to the open field. 
Where all yet left of that revolted rout. 
Heaven-fallen, in station stood or just array ; 
Sublime with expectation when to see 
In triumph issuing forth their glorious chief; 
They saw, but other sight instead I a crowd 
Of ugly serpents ; horror on them fell, 
And horrid sympathy ; for, what they saw, 
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They felt themselves, now changing; down their arms, 

Down fell both spear and shield ; down they as fast ; 

And the dire hiss renewed, and the dire form 

Catch'd, by contagion ; like in punishment, 

As in their crime. Thus was the applause they meant 

Turned to exploding hiss, triumph to shame. 

Cast on themselves from their own mouths. 



Thus were they plagued 
And worn with famine, long and ceaseless hiss. 
Till their lost shape, permitted, they resumed ; 
Yearly enjoined, some say, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, 
To dash their pride, and joy, for man seduced. 

Sin and Death take their way to earth, where the 
latter finds himself less happy than when in hell, 
having as yet no prey, but on the counsel of Sin he 
betakes himself to devouring animals, herbs, everything 
the sc)rthe of Time cuts down, till Sin shall cause man 
to become his prey. The continual summer of the 
new-born earth is now changed by angels at the com- 
mand of the Almighty into alternations of heat and 
cold, and winds and thunderstorms are made to rage 
in the formerly serene sky, while the animal creation 
begin to war with each other and also lose their former 
awe of man. All these changes in nature are beheld 
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by Adam, who is filled with horror, remorse, and 
despair, and he cries out : | 

' O miserable of happy ! is this the end f 

■ 

Of this new glorious world, and me so late | 

The glory of that glory, who now become 

Accursed of blessed ? hide me from the face | 

Of God, whom to behold was then my highth I 

Of happiness ! Yet well, if here would end I 

The misery ; I deserved it, and would bear 

My own deservings : but this will not serve ; i 

All that I eat or drink, or shall beget, \ 

Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 

Delightfully, Encrease and multiply^ 

Now death to hear ! for what can I encrease 

Or multiply, but curses on my head ? 

Who of all ages to succeed, but, feeling 

The evil on him, brought by me, will curse 

My head ? 



I submit ; his doom is fair, 
That dust I am, and shall to dust return : 
O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 
His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix'd on this day ? Why do I overlive ? 
Why am I mocked with death, and lengthened out 
To deathless pain ? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality, my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible. How glad would lay me down 
As in my mother's lap ? there I should rest 
And sleep secure ; his dreadful voice no more 
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Would thunder in my ears ; no fear of worse 
To me and to my offspring would torment me 
With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt 
Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die ; 
Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of man 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod : then, in th^ grave, 
Or in some other dismal place, who knows 
But I shall die a-living death ? O thought 
Horrid, if true ! ' 

Eve now tenderly draws near to comfort Adam in his 
distress, seeking with gentle words and appealing gesture 
to moderate his complaint, but he sternly replies and 
spurns her with upbraiding and indignation; yet she 
would not be repulsed, and falling humbly at his feet, 
with tears earnestly beseeches him not to forsake her : 

* Forsake me not thus, Adam ! witness. Heaven, 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceived ! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress. 
My only strength and stay : forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist ? 
While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace ; both joining. 
As joined in injuries, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom express assigned us, 
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That cruel serpent : on me exercise not 

Thy hatred for this misery befall'n ; 

On me already lost, me than thyself 

More miserable ! Both have sinned ; but thou 

Against God only ; I against God and thee ; 

And to the place of judgment will return, 

There with my crimes importune Heaven ; that all 

The sentence, from thy head removed, may light 

On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe ; 

Me, me only, just object of his ire ! ' 

Better thoughts come to Adam, and he laments that 
he cannot suffer for both. Eve then suggests, in the 
blindness of her despair, that to save themselves and 
yet unborn generations from a life of misery and sin, 
they should resolve to live childless or undergo a 
voluntary death ; but this proposal is at once repelled 
by Adam, who in his reproof shows both its folly and 
impiety, and that their only hope lies in repentance. 
After engaging in prayer Adam and Eve feel themselves 
endued with new strength and hope, and proceed to 
their usual work. Adam is attracted by the sight of a 
band of angels alighting on a neighbouring hill, filling 
the sky with radiance, and chief among them he sees 
the archangel Michael, sent by the Almighty to the 
guilty pair to tell that in consequence of their repent- 
ance a time of reprievement was granted them, but they 
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must depart from Eden, For this Eve makes audible 
lament : 

* O unexpected stroke, worse than of Death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ! these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flowers. 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names ! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorn'd 
With what to sight or smell was sweet ! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ; to this obscure 
And wild ? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? * 

But the angel comforts our first mother with the know- 
ledge that she will have her husband with her, and then 
Adam bemoans his banishment from the place where 
he had been privileged to commune with his Maker : 

* Here I could frequent 
With worship place by place where he vouchsafed 
Presence Divine ; and to my sons relate, 
" On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
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Stood visible ; among these pines his voice 

I heard ; here with him at this fountain tallc'd : " 

So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory 

Or monument to ages ; and thereon 

Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers : 

In yonder nether world where shall I seek 

His bright appearances, or footstep trace ? 

For though I fled him angry, yet, recalled 

To life prolonged and promised race, I now 

Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 

Of glory ; and far off his steps adore.' 

Adam is assured by Michael of God's omnipresence, 
and the angel pictures to him the condition of the 
future race of mankind down to the Flood, subjected 
to strife, disease, and death. The angel here makes 
a pause, and then enters upon a further discourse upon 
the destinies of mankind to the advent of the Messiah, 
dwelling chiefly on the race of Abraham, from whom 
the Deliverer shall spring, filling his listener with joy 
and gladness of heart at the prospect of Divine love 
completing the redemption of man and restoring 
Paradise. They now descend the hill, and finding Eve 
here awakened from a sleep into which she had beeii 
cast by the angel when he began his narrative, they 
prepare to leave Eden. A dream during her sleep has 
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prepared Eve for this, and she tells Adam that with him 
by her side all places are alike — 

* Now lead on ; 
In me is no delay ; with thee to go, 
Is;to stay here ; without thee here to stay, 
Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banish'd hence. 
This further consolation yet secure 
I carry hence ; though all by me is lost. 
Such favour I unworthy am vouchsafed, 
By me the promised Seed shall all restore.' 

So spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well pleased, but answered not : for now, too nigh 
The archangel stood ; and from the other hill 
To their Rx'd station, all in bright array 
The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening-mist 
Risen from a river o'er the marish glides. 
And gathers ground fast at the labourer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced, 
The brandish'd sword of God before them blazed 
Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat, 
And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate clime ; whereat 
In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast ' 
To the subjected plain ; then disappeared. 
They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 
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Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd, and Bery arms : 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 



PARADISE REGAINED 

As a poem is considered greatly inferior to the * Para- 
dise Lost,' but yet contains some passages of excellence 
and beauty. The title, however, is not realised in the 
work, which might have been more aptly named the 
* Temptation of Christ,' as it contains nothing of what 
the title leads the reader to expect — the great subjects 
of Christ's Death, the Resurrection, Ascension, and 
Second Coming of Our Lord, not being included. It 
begins with the baptism of Christ at Jordan by John the 
Baptist, and ends with the defeat of Satan after the Forty 
Days* temptation in the wilderness. 

Opening with an invocation to the Holy Spirit, we are 
led to the banks of the Jordan, where the Baptist is 
Divinely made aware that the Son of God is before him 
by the Spirit in the likeness of a dove descending upon 
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the beloved Son. Satan is present also among the 
crowd of votaries, and when he hears the 'high attest/ 
he ' flies to his place/ and summons the infernal council 
to consider how best they may avert the long-delayed 
decree of Heaven, that the Woman's Seed should 
destroy their power. 

* I saw 
The prophet do him reverence ; on him, rising 
Out of the water, heaven above the clouds 
Unfold her crystal doors ; thence on his head 
A perfect dove descend (whatever it meant), 
And out of heaven the sovran voice I heard, — 
" This is my Son beloved ; in him am pleased." ' 

Again his peers commit to the arch-traitor the mission 
of trying by temptation to overcome the decrees of God. 
Meanwhile the Almighty, in the assembly of angels, 
declares that He has ordained His Son shall be tempted 
by Satan, but that the Messiah will certainly overcome 
the wiles of the tempter : 

* This Man, born and now upgrown. 
To show him worthy of his birth divine 
And high prediction, henceforth I expose 
To Satan ; let him tempt, and now assay 
His utmost subtlety, because he boasts 
And vaunts of his great cunning to the throng 
Of his apostasy : he might have learnt. 
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Less overweening, since he failed in Job, 
Whose constant perseverance overcame 
Whatever his cruel malice could invent 
He now shall know I can produce a Man, 
Of female seed, far abler to resist 
All his solicitations, and at length 
All his vast force, and drive him back to hell ; 
Winning, by conquest, what the first Man lost. 
By fallacy surprised. 

Jesus, after being baptized by John, is led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness, where He meditates on the 
work of redemption He has undertakea For forty days 
the Messiah continues thus solitarily meditating and 
fasting, at the end of which time Satan appears as an 
*aged man, in rural weeds, following, as seemed, in 
quest of some stray ewe.' Getting into conversation with 
Jesus, and recognising Him as the one whom he had 
seen with John at Jordan, Satan asks Him to prove His 
divinity by commanding the stones to become bread, 
since in that wilderness men are to hardship and misery 
bom. Jesus knows His tempter, and replies that 

* Man lives not by bread only, but by each word 
Proceeding from the mouth of God.' 

Satan disappears after this repulse as night comes on, 
and again consults with his infernal council. Various 
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modes of temptation are suggested, but the arch-traitor 
resolves to avail himself of Our Lord's hungering in 
the wilderness. Jesus is still wandering in the * woody 
maze,' communing upon His divinely appointed work, 
when at the end of the forty days He lays Him down 
to sleep, 

And dreamed, as appetite is wont to dream, 

Of meats and drinks, Nature's refreshment sweet : 

Him thought he by the brook of Cherith stood, 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing, even and morn. 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they 

brought : 
He saw the prophet also, how he fled 
1 nto the desert, and how there he slept 
Under a juniper ; then how, awaked, 
He found his supper on the coals prepared. 
And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 
And eat the second time after repose. 
The strength whereof sufRced him forty days : 
Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 
Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 
Thus wore out night. 

In the morning Satan again appears, * not rustic as 
before, but seemlier clad,* and expressing surprise that 
the Son of God should be so neglected, invites Him 
\a a banquet ; but his proposed favour being refused, the 
* table and provisions vanished quite.* The arch-traitor 

2 F 
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now assails Him with riches as a source of power ; but 
Jesus, after pointing out many instances of great deeds 
being performed by poor yet virtuous persons, and 
referring to riches as a cause of evil, again confutes 
Satan's arguments. Next by flattery does Satan seek 
to raise in the Messiah a passion for glory, but the 
vanity of worldly fame, and the frequently evil means 
of attaining it, are contrasted with religious patience 
and true wisdom, the latter being shown the true source 
of greatness. But Satan persists, and justifies the love 
of glory from the example of the Almighty — 

He seeks glory, 
And for his glory all things made, all things 
Orders and governs. 

Jesus shows that goodness being the true ground on 
which glory is due to God, man has no right to it 
Next Satan refers to Jesus* claim to the throne of David, 
and urges Him to take measures to possess His king- 
dom ; but the Son of God replies that the time has 
not yet come, and asks in surprise why Satan should 
concern himself with this — 

* Know'st thou not that my rising is thy fall, 
And my promotion will be thy destruction V 

Satan still urges his incitements, and supposing that 
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Christ's reluctance arises from His being ignorant of 
the world's glories, conveys Him to 

A mountain, at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 
Lay pleasant ; from his side two rivers flowed. 
The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Fair champain with less rivers interveined, 
Then meeting joined their tribute to the sea : 
Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine ; 
With herds the pastures thronged, with flocks the hills ; 
Huge cities and high towered, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs ; and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
For barren desert, fountain less and dry. 

Here in a long harangue Satan advises the Son of God 
to seek help from other nations to gain possession of 
His kingdom, but Jesus scornfully refers to his new- 
bom zeal for Israel, to whom he had always been an 
enemy, and says that 

* When my season comes to sit 
On David's throne, it shall be like a tree 
Spreading and overshadowing all the earth ; 
Or as a stone, that shall to pieces dash 
All monarchies besides throughout the world ; 
And of my kingdom there shall be no end : 
Means there shall be to this ; but what the means. 
Is not for thee to know, nor me to tell.' 

Satan, thus frequently repelled, at last says, as if to 
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enhance their worth, the only terms on which he will 
bestow his gifts are that Jesus shall fall down and 
worship him. The Saviour answers with disdain, and 
after other allurements fail, Satan conveys Him to Jeru- 
salem, and placing Him on a pinnacle of the Temple, 
taunts the Son of God to prove His divinity by standing 
there, or casting Himself down with safety. Satan is 
again reproved, and as the Son stands on the dangerous 
point, the tempter, amazed and terrified, instantly takes 
flight to his own domains, and there recounts his failure 
to his council A * fiery globe of angels * now bear the 
Messiah to a beautiful valley, where 

On a green bank, and set before him spread 
A table of celestial food, divine 
Ambrosial fruits, fetched from the tree of life, 
And, from the fount of life, ambrosial drink, 
That soon refreshed him wearied, and repaired 
What hunger, if aught hunger, had impaired, 
Or thirst : and, as he fed, angehc quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over Temptation and the Tempter proud. 



THE END. 
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